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PREFACE; 



Ths Ibllowing essays were written in 
the year 1813, and the greater part of them 
were soon afterwards published in the Port 
Folio, under the title of Thoughts of a 
Hermit 

They all treat of subjects that liave ei- 
tlierbeen made interesting by some eontro- 
yersy among distinguished writers, or on 
which the author thought there was some 
prevalent error ; and as the questions dis- 
cussed in them still engage the attention 
of speculative minds, and have lost nothing 
of their original interest, they are now pre- 
seBted to the public in a more inviting and 
permanent form. 
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ThesjB essays were written at such brief 
intervals of time as could be spared from 
the busy occupations of the writer ; and it 
was his intent^n to have revised and en- 
larged them before they assumed the shape 
of a volume : but after waiting nearly nine 
years for that fulness of leisure which his 
purposes required, he found that he was no 
nearer his object^ and that time, which in 
its ceaseless current, removed some impe- 
diments, brought others nowise inferior to 
the first. He has therefore' ventured to 
give them to the world, imperfect as he 
knows them to be, and far short, both as 
to composition and demonstration, of that 
standard which he had in ^ idea when he 
commenced the undertaking. 

While he regrets that he has not had 
the time, nor perhaps the talent, to bestow 
on them those embellishments of style, 
and that vivacity of manner, with which 
modern taste has cheered and adorned the 
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most drearyregions of speculation, he can- 
not reproach himself with a want of atten- 
tion to the thoughts: he believes he has ex« 
pressed no opinion, nor supported any propo- 
sition, but upon the maturest consideration. 
And though he had no view to the nanum 
anvum which Horace recommends for a 
different species of composition, he has 
availed himself of the experience afforded 
by the interval, to re-examine what he had 
written, and when, on such a review, he has 
discovered error, he has unhesitatingly cor- 
rected it. 

But in the case of some of these corroc- 
tions, and in some passages which alluded 
to the events of the day, he has thought 
it would serve the cause of truth to let the 
text continue unchanged, and to point out, 
hj way of note, either where further ex- 
perience and reflection had taught him he 
was wrong, or subsequent events had prov- 
ed him to be right. 
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As the author's ohjects were to investigate 
troth M^here it was' intricate and perplexed^ 
and to speak fearlessly and impartially what 
he had deliberately investigated, he has 
not allowed his respect for names to give 
a sanction to error whenever he thought he 
could detect it. He has yielded to no opin- 
ion because it was fa^Nbfthle, and has flat- 
tered no prejudioitji^n^er popular or local. 
Thus, in his afl^Rhent in vindication dTthe 
practiccrof duelling, or on the binding force 
of insti*uctions to representatives, S^ihiie 
opinion is decidedly opposed to him itf the 
northern states, and divided in the others. 
And some of his doctrines on the subject 
of banks and national debts are repug* 
nant to sentiments that prevail in every 
part of the Union, and especially in the 
southern states. But he trusts that the 
spirit of fi'ee inquiry has not betrayed him 
into a presumptuous disrespect for the 
opinions of others, or induced him to con- 
demn on a hasty and superficial examina- 
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ion« He bas been led to bis conclusions 
by that process of reasoning v^hicb be bas 
herein developed, and be vfill not be slow 
to renounce them whene?er tbeir fallacy 
shall be shown. 

He perhaps ought to regret that^ in the 
retirement which suggested the title of 
these essays, be had not an opportunity of 
seeing several able productions on the sub- 
jects he bas discussed. But if a knowledge 
of these writings was calculated to add to 
his stock of ideas and enlarge bis views, 
they were also likely to take away some* 
what of that individuality which every man 
has, who freely follows the bent of his own 
dioughts. 

In some of the numerous works on sub- 
jects of taste or political economv which 
have lately appeared, the author occasion- 
ally perceives some striking coincidences of 
opinion with his own speculations, which 
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take from these much of that noTelty he 
ODce believed them to possess. And lest 
he should be supposed to have borrowed 
what he has not acknowledged, he would 
inform the reader that all of these essays 
were published in 1814 and 1816. except 
the four on Classical Education^ on DueU 
ling^ on Instruetians to Representatives^ and 
on the Theory of Jllalthus. 

He also perceives that he has, in several 
instances, repeated in one place what he 
had said in another. The irregular and 
unconnected manner in which these essays 
were written, may serve to account for such 
repetitions ; and some of them would have 
been now expunged, if they had not been 
necessary links in the chain of argument, or 
did not express some opinion which, as the 
author thought, deserved to be inculcated. 

As this is one of the few indigenous 
wwks devoted exclusively to literary and 
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miscellaneons speculation, the author would 
claim some of* that liberality and indul- 
gence which American literature seems 
to require to counteract the severity with 
which it has been assailed by transatlantic 
critics, if he was not well persuaded that 
the praise given from favour, no more than 
undeserved censure^ can have but a momen- 
tous effect ; and that if his book have merit, 
It will be justly appreciated by that public, 
whose final decrees, impartially just and 
irrevocably fixed, no supplications can avert 
or procure. To this arbiter he in silence, 
though not without anxiety, submits. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The rapid increase of our population as well 
as its diffusion^ furnish a subject of speculation 
tbat is interesting on account of tbeir effects on 
the moral and political condition of the United 
States, and curious, because it presents a spectacle 
to which history affords no parallel. 

So far as we are acquainted with the amials.of 
human society, in the old world, population^ where 
it has increased at all^ has always advanced by 
slow and imperceptible gradations : for being every 
where in proportion to th§ means of subsistence^ 
which are at first sc^inty and precarious, it is only 
when men have learnt to increase these means by 
Industry, by frugality, and above all by the inven- 
tion of useful arts, that their numbers are capable 
€^ augmentation* 
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Bat this progress of dvilization has hitherto al- 
ways been gradual and slow. The mass of man 
ikind have neither the leisure nor capacity to devise 
improvement^ and are moreover tenacious of the 
habits in which they have been trained. It is 
chiefly to the presure of want^ and to accidental 
discoveries, that men owe the arts which multiply 
and preserve the means of subsistence. Nothing 
can more plainly show how little is effectuated by 
ordinary minds than the tardy rate of improvement 
experienced by the two most ancient and universal 
of all arts, husbandry a^d cookery, compared 
with that degree of which they easily seem suscep- 
tible, and have occasionally attained. 

Here however the case is very different. A peo- 
ple acquainted with all the useful arts of civili- 
sied life, are in possession of an immense con- 
tinent, capable of supporting twenty or perhaps fifty 
times their present number; so that there is of 
course no other restriction except what their laws 
or manners impose to check their natural increase. 

Judging from the three successive enumerations 
that have been taken, the population of the United 
States, doubles in something less than, twenty, 
four years. If however we suppose the period of 
doubling to be twent^five years, our numbers 
will then be fifteen millions at the end of the first 
period ; thirty millions at the end of the second ; 
sixty millions at the end of the third ; and one 
hundred &nd twenty millions at the end of the 
fourth, that is in an hundred years. Nor will this 
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imiaeufie populatioa probably exceed sixty persons 
to a sqaare mile^ even if confined to the present 
limits of the United States. 

It may perhaps be supposed by some that the rate 
of increase will gradually diminish^ inasmuch as 
the old states will advance in poplilation together 
with the new^ and consequently will have reached 
the maximum, or at least approached it^ long 
before our whole territory is peopled. But to 
this it may be replied^ that as long as emigratioa 
from one part of the union to another is unrestrain- 
ed^ the human species will continue to multiply^ 
nearly if not quite as fast in the earlier^ as in the 
more recent^ settlements. Thus although the pop- 
ulation of Connecticut and Rhode Island continues 
numerieally the same, a comparison of the annual 
marriages with the annual births and deaths affords 
no reason to believe that the natural increase is less 
with them than in their sister states which have a 
thinner population, the latter operating as a contin- 
ual drain commensurate with the continual supply. 
Thus too we find the proportional increase in the 
whole United States from the year 1800 to 1810 
to be about the same as from 1790 to 1800.« 

•The itacreaae from 1790 to 1800, was 37—80 per cent ; 
from 1800 to 1810, 36—75 per cent; and from 1810 to 18£0, 
it is but 35— IS per cent This small difference in our rate of in- 
crease for the last ten years maj be ascribed partly to the effectr 
of the war which stopped emigration and destroyed numbers 
by disease, and partly to a f^oal diminution in the rate of 
Mtmid increase. 
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Nor can the migrations from foreign couotries^r 
M^hose proportional effect on our numbers must evi- 
dently be less and less^ materially affect this esti- 
mate : for supposing them to augment the population 
of the United JStates, SOO^OOO in ten years, which is 
much more than they are computed to do at the 
office of the secretary of state, they do not abridge 
the period of doubling six months ; so that if we 
were to be deprived of this accession altogether, 
this period would not be protracted to the assumed 
term of twenty-five years. 

Such being the natural and uncontrollable pro- 
gress of our population, let us servey some of its 
probable consequences on the moral and political 
condition of these states. 

The most striking effect of such an increase of 
numbers is the vast accession it Mill briog to our 
strength and power. In less than another century 
these confederated republics will contain more than 
an hundred millions of souls, diffused over a vast 
extent of surface, and on that account somewhat 
weaker than if the same number was more conden- 
sed, but stiU probably the most opulent and pow- 
erful empire on earth. We shall without doubt 
possess numerous large cities, embellished with 
the choicest productions of art; cauals and roads 
in a style of magnificence proportioned to their 
utility ; seminaries of learning and other public es- 
tablishments endowed and supported from the na- 
tional treasury ; a formidable navy; and a revenue 
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which though comparatively light^ will amount to 
some hundreds of millions. 

But it is apprehended that long before we reach 
this point of national power and grandeur^ a separa- 
tion of the States will take place ; that there does not 
exist in our political constitutions^ bands suQciently* 
strong to hold together so vast a population so 
widely dispersed; but that by the operation of 
jarring interests^ of conflicting parties or the mere 
love of change, the political fabric we have reared^ 
will be violently overthrown, or will fall to pieces by 
its own cumbrous weight. 

These predictions of dismemberment are the 
wore unwelcome as they not only blast our pros- ^ 
pects of national greatness, but threaten destruc- 
tion to all that is most dear to our affections, and 
most auspicious to our happiness. The consequen- 
ces of disunion, if we regard the history of man in 
every country and age, will be, in natural succes- 
sion, quarrels with one another — ^frequent wars--*- 
heavy taxes — standing armies — strong executives — 
and finally, the destruction of x^ivil liberty. It 
surely behoves us to take a near examination of the 
sabject, that if the event we deprecate be probable, 
we may be better able to retard the evil, perhaps 
avert it ; and if it be not, that we may relieve our- 
selves from fears that are something worse than 
idle, since they may produce an improper bias in 
our public councils* 

Those who predict a separation of the states, 
for the most part draw their arguments from the 
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fupposed wishes of the people west of the Alle- 
gany. They presume that so far removed (rom 
the seat of the federal government^ and separated 
from the Atlantic states as much by commercial 
interests as they are by sitaation, they will with- 
draw from the confederacy whenever their more 
rapid growth shall give them a preponderance in 
the union ; and establish a separate government^ 
composed of districts similarly situated, and parti- 
cipating in the same domestic and foreign policy. 

If indeed there were a permanent and irreeon- 
cileable contrariety of interests between the Atlantic 
and the Western states, it could scarcely be expec- 
ted that they could be kept together by political 
ties of any sort ; certainly dot by the few imposed 
by our mild government, whose great excellqpce it 
is to be strong in supporting the wishes of the gov- 
erned, but to be feeble and inefBcient in opposing 
them. But it is believed* that while ail the states 
have a direct and obvious interest in. preserving the 
union, this is more emphatically true of the states 
lying west of the Allegany. 

The Mississippi must ever be the chief channel 
by which the western people will carry on their 
commercial intercourse with other countries. Pos- 
sessing large tracts of the most fertile soil in the 
temperate zones, they already produce a great sur- 
plus of provisions and the materials of manafac- 
ture, which would not bear the expense of trans- 
portation to the distant markets they are compelled 
to seek by any other conveyance. By the superior 
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cbeaf ness of water carriage these balky commodi- 
ties may be conveyed to the West Indies or even 
to Europe at less expense than the same articles 
can be carried from the interior of the larger Atlan- 
tic states to the nearest sea-ports. If their import 
trade has not been altogether carried on by the 
same channel, it has not been owing to the difBcul* 
ty of the ascending navigation, since great as that 
difficulty is, the transportation up the river is cheap- 
er than it is by land, but because the temporary su^ 
periority of market possessed by some of the At- 
lantic port» over New* Orleans, has contervailed 
the greater expense of land carriage. There seems, 
however, no reason to doubt, from recent experi- 
ments, that boats propelled by steam, which has 
proved to be the most effectual means of overcom- 
ing the force of the current, will in time become 
the sole vehicles of foreign merchandize to the 
western country. 

Nor need it be apprehended that the importance 
of this navigation will be temporary. When in 
the lapse of time those fertile regions of the west 
are filled with the crowded population they are able 
to support, and the surplus millions who cannot 
find employment in husbandry, seek subsistence 
by manufactures, the traffic carried on by the Mis- 
sissippi will be still more active and extensive 
than it now is. Though their exports may then 
be manufactures instead of the raw materials, as 
at present, yet the comparative diminution in 
bulk will be overbalanced by the quantity natural- 
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ly arising from that vast augmentation of niunbert 
trbich the existence of manufactories supposes. . A 
canal in England is probably the vehicle of more 
traffic^ in quantity as well as value^ than one of 
the same extent in the United States ; and of still 
more in China than in England. As long there* 
fore as the people of the western country shall 
continue to have a relish for commodities which 
are not produced at home^ or which are produced 
better or cheaper abroad, so long will the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi be of primary importance 
to them. 

But to. secure the Enjoyment of this navigation, 
the protection of a navy is indispensable. With- 
out that means of defence, it would always be in 
the power of the feeblest maritime nation of E^u- 
rope, by stationing a small naval force at the mouths 
of the river, to put an entire stop to its foreign 
commerce. 

The western states however are incapable of 
furnishing this species of armament. They may 
indeed build and equip vessels of war-; but the 
seamen, the life and soul of their efficacy, they 
never can supply. Before men can acquire that 
hardiness of character and nautical skill necessary 
for the successful management of a navy, they must 
have been innured by habit tb the perils and toils 
of a sea-faring life ; .and no other than a maritime 
people can furnish a sufficiency of such men. There 
Bever yet has existed a military marine that did not 
have a commercial marine to support it : and ex- 
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perience shows that the excellence of the one has 
generally been in proportion to the extent of the 
other. The Garthagenians, the Athenians, the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Dutch, the English^ 
and lastly their descendants on this continent have 
been successively distinguished for their military 
skill at sea as well as for their commercial enter- 
prize. 

But the people of the western states can never 
acquire a maritime character. Their merchants 
may be engaged in an active and extensive foreign 
commerce, though that is scarely probable, but the 
sailors by which it will be carried on must be drawn 
from other countries. Even if we could suppose 
that their own citizens, lured by the hope of gain or 
the spirit of adventure, would occasionally embark 
in the ships they may build whilst they have a su- 
perabundance of timber, and gradually become 
mariners, yet they would soon expatriate themselves, 
and seek new homes in countries more congenial 
to their occupation. No class of men, indeed, so 
readily change their residence and allegiance as 
the sailor, ^^ whose home is on the deep,^' and whose 
chief delight it is to be alternately at sea or on 
shore, without much regarding whether the scene 
of his coarse pleasures be in this port or that. 

But the greater part of the Atlantic states must 
always have a commercial and a maritime charac- 
ten Their citizens are already maritime and com- 
mercial beyond any people on earth, in proportion 
to their population. Indeed the amount of their 
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tonnage and the number of their seamen was lately 
second only to those of Great Britain. The mal- 
titude of their navigable rivers, their safe and ac* 
cessible harbours, the freedom of their commerce 
from vexatious regulation and restraint, and that 
spirit of enterprise which distinguishes republican 
America, all concur to encourage and extend their 
navigation and trade. Under their united infla- 
ence we And the merchant of the maritime states 
pushing his fortunes on every coast, in eveiy quar- 
ter of the habitable globe. Besides being familiar 
with all the ports of Burope, from the shores of the 
Baltic to those of the Mediterranean, his shipe 
have carried on an extensive traffic with (jhina, 
India, and the numerous islands in the Indian 
ocean. They have even explored the whole in* 
hospitable Western coast of this continent, from 
the Falkland Islands to Kamtschatka ; in short, 
whatever part of the earth is accessible in ships, 
there the flag of the United States waves in testi- 
mony of American activity and enterprise. With- 
out doubt, the same causes which have hitherto so 
surprisingly extended the navigation of the Atlan- 
tic states, will perpetuate and augment it Possess- 
ing this ample fund for sailors, the chief constitu- 
ent of naval strength, it will be in the power of 
these states, whenever their resources are called 
into action, to provide a navy sufficient for the de- 
fence of their coasts from maritime aggression, and 
for that naval protection to the foreiign commerce 
of the Western states, which their own inland situa* 
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tieii cannot afford. It b then for the latter^ to de- 
determine whether they will owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of their commerce, which gives life and ac- 
tivity to every other, to a foreign ally, or to a nation, 
ctf which they form a large component part, and 
over whose councils they have a great and increas- 
ing influence. 

Between these alternatives, there is not much 
room for hesitation. If they should rely on a for- 
eign power for protection, they must compensate 
that power, by some adequate commercial or politi* 
cal advantages. In some form or other the price 
must be.paid. They Would be the weaker party in 
the compact,.since their ally would stake only his 
commerce with one nation, while they would stake 
their commerce with all : availing himself then of 
this advantage, he would in time rest satisfied with 
nothing short of a monopoly of their trade. If their 
ally had not a maritime ascendency, he could not 
afford them complete protection; and though he 
had, they must suffer more or less Ibiy the wars in 
which he would be involved. Besides, this same 
maritime ascendeney may change hands : and the 
achievements of our little navy, combined with oar 
altered views of policy, afford a sure presage that 
Great Britain will one day surrender her power at 
sea, to the nation with whom that power has been 
most abused. 

On the other hand, the Atlantic states, which, in 
case of dismemberment, would be the most dange- 
rous enemies U^ the Missis)»ippi states, would, if the 
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union continue, be their most poiyerful auxiUnries 
and friends. They would possess naval protection 
without the surrender of any portion of their inde- 
pendence, and by their greater weight in the federal 
government, they might control and direct it at plea- 
sure. Indeed, if we suppose that the Americaa 
navy will, hereafter, obtain the mastery in these seas^ 
as it assuredly will, the fair way for the western 
people to view the question, is« whether *they would 
prefer union with the unrestricted trade of the Mis- 
sissippi to a separation without it. 

Nor will the preceding argument, be at all affec- 
ted by supposing that their trade may also find 
vents, by means of the Lakes and the Hi. Lawrence 
on the one hand, and by those canals which will one 
day connect the eastern and the western waters on 
the other; since they can hold the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, by no more certain tenure than 
that of the Mississippi : and a considerable inland 
navigation, would manifestly tend to bind the seve* 
ral parts of the confederacy more closely together. 

But there is another consideration of prudence 
which would be sufficient to counteract with a ma- 
jority of the western people, any wish for a sever- 
ance of the union, which the folly or depravity of 
a few may advise. If the states, west of the Alle- 
gany should separate from the states east, it is not 
probable^ that the former would long remain uni- 
ted. Whatever bad been the arguments b favour 
of a first dismemberment, the same would be ui^- 
ed with equal force^ in favour of a further subdi* 
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visioii. The difference of habits, manners atid 
mrottmstances, among the different sections of the 
new Western confedaraty^ would be as great .then^ 
as any which now exist between the Atlantic and 
Western states. A part would comprehend slave 
states^ a part not : of one seetion the staple com- 
modities )Voold be sugar^ cotton, &c. of another, 
breadstuffs, cattle, &c. This division would carry 
on foreign commerce, and that have only internal 
traffic. The local jealousies and collisions, which * 
may arise from these points of difference, would be 
industriously fomented by the arts and intrigues of 
eontiguoos states, who would feel an immediate 
interest in weakening the force of a powerful neigh- 
bour. Besides, the horror of dismemberment 
would gradually abate after the first shock ; ce^st 
que h f vernier fas qui coute. And a further division 
would be the more easy, becafise some of the pre- 
dicted evils, not being immediately felt, would ap- 
pear to be chimerical. 

Supposing the Western confederacy, thus broken 
op into separate fragments, as far as private ambi- 
tion, under its old pretext of the public good, could 
effect, what would be the natural consequences? 
The mediterranean districts would be still further 
cramped in their commerce than before : they would 
not only be indirectly* affected by the wars and 
blockade of maritime powers, but be immediately 
liable to the vexations of those states which com- 
jnanded the banks of the Mississippi below« 
Theur commerce, since it can flourish/only in pro* 
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portion as it is free^ would languish and decay. 
At any rate the Mississippi^ as long as it continoed 
the common highway of their trade^ would prove 
the source of endless' disputes and contentions. 
Thus exposed to war and its adverse vicissitudes, j 
it is not probable they would all long retain their 
independence and integrity. In these. struggles ) 

for self preservation or superiority^ to whomsoever 
the chance of war might give the mastery over the 
others, its power, concentered in one band would 
sooner or later be turned against itself, and reduce 
the conquerors themselves to subjection. 

From these considerations which have already 
presented themselves to the reflecting part of our 
fellow citizens, in the western states, and which 
time will ripen into maxims, there seems to be no 
solid ground for a very prevalent opinion, that those 
states will be the first to seek a dismemberment. 
On the contrary there might be some reason to 
fear that the Atlantic states, hereafter impatient of 
the political ascendency of their western brethren, 
may seek to withdraw themselves from the confede- 
racy, if their evident power to annoy the trade of 
the others in war, and to protect it in peace, did not 
promise to form a political counterpoise to the 
weight of the western population. 

But when it is further considered, that a dissolu- 
tion of the onion will expose us to war, with its 
long train of certain evils and probable dangers — 
will arrest us in our career to national greatness — 
will impair if not destroy our civil liberties-— and 
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that th^fle fatal coneeqoeiices will be clearly seem 
and deeply felt^ by every member of the confede^ 
racy^ whether Northern or Soathem^ Atlantic or 
Western, we may contdently trust that the politl- 
cal structure we have reared, will be as solid and 
durable as it is beautiful and grand. Or if in a 
remote futurity it is destined to perish, it will owe 
its fall to caused and events which the sagacity of 
Hian cannot now foresee, nor his prudence control. 
The preceding arguments have regarded only 
the present limits of the United States. But the 
result seems, not to be materially affected by 8up« 
posing that their population and gbvernment, will 
be continually extending, until their progress is ar- 
rested by the limits of Mexico to the south, and 
the Pacific to the west, except that the objections 
urged against dismemberment do not apply with 
' much force to the country lying on the rivers of 
the Pacific. And if the Rocky mountains should 
form a natural barrier, traversing the continent like 
the Allegany, a separate nation on either side of it, 
would be out of the reach of each other's hostility. 
But in any event, no supposable extent of the 
American republic, furnishes any weighty argu- 
ment against the continuance of the union. It is 
not easy to set bounds to the extension of a confe- 
derated empire, the power of whose government is 
limited to its concerns with foreign nations, leaving 
the several distinct republics which compose it, to 
make and administer their own municipal laws, 
and to discharge all those functions which come inta 
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immediate contact with the citizen* The time may 
arrive when ihe power of the general government 
will be seen chiefly in acts of spendid benefit 
cence, such as canals, roads,^ and public iostitutions^ 
whose utility is not confined to particular states, and 
when its aggregate strength and resourses will be 
formidable, only to foreign hostility or domestic 
treason. The Roman empire when at its height, 
stretched to a greater length, east and west, than 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by nearly one thou 
sand miles. The Russian empire at this day is pro. 
bably more extensive than the United States, and 
the unappropriated country west of it. 

These remarks are made on the supposition that 
our settlements will continue to advance westward, 
so long as vacant land can be procured in the 
neighbourhood of that, on which cultivation has al- 
ready stamped a value. Probably, before a cen- 
tury* has elapsed and the Anglo- american popula* 
tion amounts to one hundred millions, it will have 
traversed the whole continent. 

* When this essay was written it was taken for granted that 
the federal government possessed the power of making road3 
anti canals; and possessing it, the author thought that its fundi 
could not be so hacmlessly or so beneficially employed as in such 
undertakings. Without having fully considered the constitution- 
al question, he is now aware that strong arguments may be urged 
against the existence of this power under the ccmstitution, and 
(against the policy of granting it by amending that instrument. 

t From the light which ten years has afforded, I should now 
be disposed to abridge this term to less than half a century. 
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Supposing then^ that we remain an nn'ttivideif 
people let ns resume the consideration of some of 
tiie prominent consequences^ likely to arise from onr 
future growth and diffusion. Such anticipations 
are not only interestingi but may also be not with- 
out their use in aiding us to adapt our present poli* 
cy to our future circumstances. 

Whenever the vast tract of fertile country^ ly- 
ing on the Mississippi and its waters shall be coveif- 
ed with some part of that dense population, it is 
one day destined to support, the preponderance of 
numbers in the national legislature being west of 
the Allegany, on all local questions, the wishes of 
that part of the union may be expected to prevail* 
There will probably occur no subject^ on which 
the feelings of the different states will be so en- 
tirely local, as the seat of 4he federal government. 
In a commercial view the question is insignificant : 
it is of some moment on the score of political in- 
fluence ; but it is to the circumstance of its gratify- 
ing state pride that it owes its chief importance* 
We find that, by the operation of these local feel- 
ings, as population in several of the states has 
advanced westward ly, and the former seat of go- 
vernment has ceased to be central, it has been 
changed by tt\e increased weight of the western 
section. It has thus been transferred from New 
York to Albany, from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
from Williamsburg to Richmond, and from Charles- 
ton to Columbia. Nor can it be believed, that the 
removal of the seat of the general government will 
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be deemed of less importance by the several states^ 
tbau that of a state government has been deemed by 
its several counties. The greater dignity and im<* 
portance of the functions exercised by the national 
government ~the long train of officers and their 
dependents attached to its various departments — 
its vast patronage— ^and the collection and distribu* 
tion of such a revenue as will be at its disposal, 
at the period supposed, will present a splendid and 
imposing object to the imaginations of all. men. 
In the same way then, as the state capitals have 
changed with the changing centres of population, 
80 will the capital of the union be removed, when* 
ever such removal shall gratify and accommodate 
the greater, number. Should the change not take 
place before the country west of the Mississippi 
becomes tolerably well'peopled, the scite will pro* 
bably be some favourable spot in the neighbour*^ 
hood of that river. Nor does it seem probable that 
it will take place before, both because the tenden- 
cy of our population to diffuse itself, is so great as 
to push our settlements to the Pacific, before the 
western states will outweigh tlie Atlantic ; and be- 
cause the want of a favourable scite midway, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mississippi, would be a 
weighty impediment to an earlier removal. Such a 
central position is to be found in the western part of 
some one of the middle states, where, however, the 
country is mountainous, the soil frequently unfit for 
cultivation, and the climate rigorous. These solid 
objections, aided by the incessant and very operative 
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iniaence of the established metrupolis^ will be sof- 
jlcient to postpone the removal a long time. Bat 
whenever the active and extensive commerce^ 
which will one day be carried on upon the Missis- 
sippi^ has created large cities on its margin, some 
one of them by means of its influence and its intrin- 
sic recommendations, concentering the wishes of 
the western citizens in its favour, will become the ^ 
new seat of government, somewhat sooner perhaps^ 
than it will be the centre of population. 

After a general settlement of this whole conti- 
nent, or at least of its temperate regions, has check- 
ed the tide of emigration from the more populous 
states, as that fertile tract of country, comprehend- 
ing Ohio, Kentucky, West Tennessee, and some 
other districts, acquires the very dense popu- 
lation it can support, it most gradually become the 
seat of extensive manufactures : for in no other 
way can the large redundancy of hands, beyond 
what are necessary to cultivate the soil, or are like- 
ly to hold it, find employment and subsistence. 
When one man can provide sustenance for twenty^ 
as is easily /done in those fruitful regions, and a 
large part of the remaining nineteen are without 
land, as will hereafter be the case, they can pro- 
cure a livelihood only by exchanging the products 
of their labour for the surplus provisions of the 
landholder. This is the origin of manufactures, 
which are in proportion to the density of popala* 
tion ; which again is in proportion to the fertility of 
the soil. The time then will come, when instead 
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ei the Aflapiic states receiving horses and Uto 
stock £n>ni the western coantry^ where there is ^ 
tiarplns of food at pretent^ they will import their 
'ttuslins^ cambrics, and other fine manufaqturas, by 
which alone their large futare surplus of labour 
can find occupation. The fertile district before- 
mentioned, will be the Flanders of the United 
States, and like them, be covered with populous 
qitiiBs, and be the seat of wealth, of luxury, and of 
arts more or less liberal, according to circumstan- 
ces that time only can develope. 

One of the most striking facts, presented to the 
imagination by the future increase of our numbers, 
is the extensive diffiision it will give to the English 
language. This will be the mother tongue, in less 
than two centuries, of more than half the number 
of people probably now living in the whole world ! 
How glorious a prize does it offer to the candidate for 
literary fame, both in this country and in England, 
that his writings, if they reach posterity, will b% 
read and understood by the hundreds of millions 
with which this continent will one day teem ! The 
plaudits eSnnj single nation now existing, sink 
into insignificance compared with those which 
hereafter await the successful cultivator of En- 
glish literature. How much should it stimulate 
the writers of the present day, to earn by the sub« 
stantial merit of their productions, such unexam- 
pled celebrify. Alas ! this can be the lot of but 
few. The best written works of imagination may 
hope to live with posterity, for the sources of plea- 
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flure must ever be the Bame^ but be wbo laboan94o 
instruct maDkind^ when he has done his office mi^st 
be laid aside and be forgotten* From our pro|^?es* 
aive improvement in knowledge and science^ he 
who is thought wise in this age^ will not be thought 
90 in the next. His truths^ now deemed oracular^ 
will by and by be regarded as common sense ; and 
as he has pushed away thpse who preceded him, he 
must in turn give place to newer and better teach* 
ers of wisdom — singularly fortunate if he can be 
semembered^ he cannot hope to be read. 

But the important effects of our increased popu- 
lation^ will not be confined to this continent. They 
will he felt by all Europe and partieuliirly by Qr^ 
Britain. As long as there remains vacajat scjl to 
be tilled, the mass of our citizens will be occiipi^d 
in the pursuits of agriculture. Manufactures may 
no doubt continue to advance and improve^ but 
while labour remains comparatively dear and land 
eheap^ they can enter into but a partial competition 
with the European manufacturer, which will there- 
fore supply a large part of our increasing demrad. 
The same relation which exists between a town 
and the neighbouring country, must continue to ex- 
ist between ij^urope and Nprth America* The 
former is as a town to the latter. It gives its man- 
ufactured articleti in exchange for raw materials — 
clothing for food. Mr. Gallatin, in one of his early 
reports as secretary of the treasury, seems not 
enough to have regarded this relation between tbti 
United States and Europe, as in estimating the fu- 
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ture amoant of daties be does not reckon on a con- 
tinual increase ; but correctly enough limiting tbe 
amount of our imports by tbe amount of oiur exports^ 
be considers tbe latter as stationary, because be pre- 
sumes the foreign demand, by which they are regu-^ 
lated, not likely to increase. But so long as we 
have an increased demand for tbe manufactures 
of Europe, so long will they have an increased 
demand for provisions to feed the augmented num- 
ber of manufacturers. As therefore, our settlements 
extend, so also must their population : and it has 
been principally owing to our own rapid growth^ 
that the population of Great Britain, which before 
the independence of these states was never reck- 
oned at more than nine or ten millions, should have 
now risen to eleven or twelve.^ Indeed, as the 
manufactures of Great Britain are preferred by us, 
partly by the force of habit, but principally by 
their intrinsic excellence, she will experience more 
of this sympathetic growth than any other part of 
Europe : and before tbe cause ceases, her popula* 
Hon may be swelled to double the present amount, 
certainly to a number far beyond the ability of her 
own soil to support- 
But when in process of time our augmented po- 
pulation shall be more able to supply us with man- 
ufactures, and to consume the surplus productions 

* The fact here assumed^ has received further confirma- 
tion by the late censug of the population of Great Britaiiii it 
having increased in the last ten years about two millions. 
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of our agriculture^ then the number of our foreign 
manufacturers^ no longer able to obtain food from 
abroad in exchange for the products of their labour, 
must decrease, and feel in its full force all the mis- 
chief of an excessive population. 

TVithoot doubt as the evil will approach by slow 
g;radations, time by gradually diminishing the num« 
bersy may bring the remedy. But when once a 
powerful nation begins to decline in opulence and 
strengUi, who can set bounds to its downward 
course? or say, whether it will merely resume its 
former station, before its power had received a fac- 
titious increase — or by a decay in the emulation 
and spirit of its people, it may sink a degree low- 
er — or finally, by the continued operation of the 
same moral languor, it may reach the lowest point 
of national degradation? Perhaps it is unalterably I 
decreed that communities like individuals, should 
have not only their periods of infancy and man*- 
hood, but also of old age and dissolution ; and in 
the same way as those countries of the western part 
of Asia, which were once flourishing and populous, 
have now become the abode of poverty and sloth, 
so may the opulent and powerful nations of Burope 
experience a similar reverse, and looking towards 
this continent see, in the moral as the physical 
world, the setting sun of their prosperity, illumi- 
nating in meridian splendour, their rising progeny 
in the west. Should this melancholy issue be 
thought probable, it is not a little curious that those 
nations should bend all their efforts to accelerate 
the period of their down&ll, by acquiring an ex- 
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tent of population beyond what their own soil can 
support. 

It would exceed the just limits of this essay to 
pursue the subject farther. Did they permit^ it 
would be easy to point out other probable effects of 
the future growth and extension of our empire— 
Such as acommunication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific^ which Baron Humboldt has shown to be 
practicable, perhaps at more points than one^ and by 
which^ not only the intercourse between the opposite 
coasts of this continent would be greatly facilitated, 
but the voyage to China and India be shortened se- 
veral thousand miles — a communication between 
the waters of the Mississippi and those of the At- 
lantic.*— The commercial and maritime character of 
the future inhabitantd of the country, bordering on 
the great western lakes — our long and bloody con- 
tests for naval ascendancy in these seas — our ad- 
vancement in science, literatare, and the arts. — 
These great events, in our future history, though 
morally certain themselves, afford vast scope to the 
imagination, as to mode and circumstance: and 
they may well detain us awhile from the morecer* 
tain retrospects of the past, and the more interest- 
ing views of the present, since it cannot but ani- 
mate our hopes as well as guide our steps, to cast 
an occasional glance on the splendid goal we are 
one day destined to reaclf. 



ON 

SIMPLICITY IN ORNAMENT. 



The progress of taste is somewhat corioiis* 
Before oar minds have been disciplined by cuUare 
and exercise tbey are pleased only by the most 
striking objects^ presented- to them singly or in small 
numbers. Our faculties are at first too dull to be 
sensible of delicate touches^ and too feeble to com* 
prehend variety; but as tbey become cultivated 
tbey are able to make more intricate combinations^ 
and they acquire greater susceptibility .^ This in- 
creased capacity of the mind is continually e;Ker- 
cised by the passion for novelty. It seems to be a 
law which pervades all animal nature that the sen* 
sibility is diminished in proportion as the same sti- 
mulns has been long continued or often repeated. 
The craving after new excitements when the old 
ones have become languid^ naturally leads ns far- 

4* 
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ther and farther from simplicity— partly from neces- 
sity, because the most simple object^ being the first 
seized on, are the first exhausted, and partly from 
choice, because a greater variety and complexity 
are required to give a pleasing excitement to the 
faculties when they have been enlarged by culture^ 
Perceiving in the early stages of the progress 
that as we recede from simplicity our pleasure is 
augmented^ it is natural'that we should expect it to 
be still further increased by making further ad- 
vances^ or that the effect would continue to grow 
with its apparent cause.' Experience, however, 
teaches us that from the limited power of our facul- 
ties they may be unable to act when too much is put 
upon them. That a certain portion of time is ne- 
cessary for any object to produce that degree of ex- 
citement and sensation of which it is capable, but 
that if very many objects are presented to the mind 
at once, it is drawn off too quickly from one to the 
other for pleasurable emotion. That consequently 
our perceptions are often more lively and intense 
when they are confined to one or a few objects, than 
when they are extended to many : and that what 
we lose in the one case in the pleasure afforded by 
the vividness and distinctness of the image, is not 
compensated by the pleasure produced by variety 
in the other ; in short, that variety itself ceases to 
be a source of pleasure when the several parts 
which compose it, have not a certain degree of 
9inglene8Bf but are seen confusedly. We are then 
compelled to retrace our steps^ and thus we find 
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taste in every thing passing from simple to refined^ 
and from excessive refinement back towards sim- 
plicity again. 

There are two considerations which ought to 
warn us that in our pursuit of pleasure we may ^ 
wander too far from the precincts of simplicity. 
One grows out of the limited nature of our facul- 
ties which has been already mentioned; the other 
arises from the association of ideas. A certain 
degree of simplicity is by long habit so connected 
in our minds with the ideas of modesty^ humility^ . 
innocence, truth and nature, that it rarely makes 
its appearance without reminding us of thes^ agree- 
able qualities. Whilst on the other hand a parade 
ofornament, a manifest solicitude for intricacy and 
variety, convey the disagi^eeable ideas of pride, self- 
sufficiency, vanity, and affectation. These various 
feelings blend themselves with our judgment in all 
works of taste, and sway it to their mood, without 
onr perceiving it. 

That the perfection of taste will be found to con- "^ 
isist in that middle point between extreme simplicity 
^and extreme refinement will be best illustrated by 
examining some of those arts in which it is chiefly 
exercised. 

In mnfic, an uncultivated ear draws its pleasure 
from melody alone, or single sounds in agreeable 
succession. As the organs of bearing become sus. 
ceptible of more complicated perceptions, and grgw 
familiar with the pleasure produced by a series of 
sweet sounds, it seeks new delist from tbeBioir^ iur^ 
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tfficAte cmnbinatioDS of harmony : and when the 
ear has become accastomed to the pleasures both 
of melody and concords^ it pursues variety still 
forther by searching out what will merely surprise 
by its strangeness and oddity ; to effectuate whicb^ 
sounds naturally harsh and unpleasing are occa- 
sionally resorted to. The best music^ however, is 
always free from those false refinements ; and the 
compositions of Handel to which the cultivated 
and the unpractised ear unite in giving the praise 
of ex<?ellence^ are distinguished for their simplicity^ 
and the perfection of their melody. 

In architecture, if we knew its history from the 
time that it merely sheltered the savage from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, until h erected the mag- 
nificent temples of Gretee, we might no donbt 
trace the progress of tk-e art through all its stages 
to perfection. We may however perceive that the 
Grecian architecture, which all civilized nations 
agree to admire and imitate, is much more simple 
than the Gothic or the Arabic which in some coon- 
tries preceded it. A disposition to add something 
more to its ornaments may- be seen in the pedestals, 
which the Romans placed under the Grecian coU 
urns; and in the ears of maize which have been 
superadded to the Corinthian capitals of the ill-fa- 
ted capitol in Washingfun. For reasons set forth 
in a Succeeding essay, innovation is not often at* 
tempted in our public edifices ; but in our private 
buildings we see the same incessant desire to seek 
new ornaments when the old have become familiar, 
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and in oor eagerness for something new to exhibit . 
quaitttnessy ostentation or puerility ; in a word^ to 
solicit variety at the expense of beauty. 

In painting, if we may trust those who are best 
skilled in that exquisite art, men are apt to run into 
the same excesses, and to pay the same penalty by 
a diminution of effect; and too great variety in gau- 
diness or colouring, too many figures,*or too strong 
contrasts, are among the acknowledged imperfec- 
tions^ even of the most celebrated painters ; while 
the best pieces of the best masters stand distinguish- 
ed for their comparative simplicity. — ^Take a gal- v 
lery of pictures^ or a collection of prints, the Sbak- 
speare gallery for example^ and it will be found 
that those on which the eye most fondly dwells, and 
to which it most frequently recurs, are those in which 
there are the fewest figures with the plainest costume. 
The multiplicity of figures and objects in the paint- 
ings of the Dutch School, hi^s always been consi- 
dered as their most prominent defect. 

Whence arises the superior charms of what has 
been called English gardenings but in its being 
less encumbered ivitb the labours of art^ and in 
possessing the more common and familiar beauties 
of natdre ? The formal parterres ; the fantastic 
forms of clipped yews ; the straight gravelled walk 
or canal, an^ the avenue of equi-distant trees are 
much less like the appearances which nature spon- 
taneously puts ou than the lawns, the clumps and 
the plantations of a modem pleasure ground, and 
yet how superior 4s the effect of the latter to an 
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uoadalterated taste, than those ostentatious produc* 
tions of perverted skill. Itmay^however, be re^ 
marked that this beduty of natural scenery can be 
fully relished only in a populous and long settled 
country, whose face is marked with the accumu- 
lated operations of art; but in embellishing our 
country-seats in the United States, where the fea- 
tures of natute have as yet undergone but little 
change, an appearance of human labour and skilly 
and even of formality, produces the agreeable ef- 
feet of variety, and awakens the pleasing .ideas of 
progressive civilization and improvement But for 
these indications of art, the simple would predomi- 
nate too much. 

In our dress, our household furniture, our equi-^ 
pages, we may mark the same distinctions betweea 
the elegance of refinement and its abuse ; and a dis- 
position tQ prefer a great number of weak sensations 
to a few strong ones. There is nothing in which 
the agreeable moral associations produced by sim- 
plicity are so strong as in dress. A simple style^ 
by its unpretending character, gives dignity to rank; 
adds the grace of modesty to ugliness ; and alone 
imparts to native lieauty, that full round spendour. 
which dazzles the beholder. 

In our style of writing, both in poetry and prose, 
we have been until of late, progressively receding 
from simplicity, until we have so far transcended 
the limits of good taste, and the error has become 
so obvious, tbaf it now begins to be iiisbionable to 
court simplicity both of diction.and thought. 
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It is certain, that as the bounds of human know* 
ledge are enlarged, and ideas become more complex 
as well as more numerous, language must also be- 
come more multifareous and diversified. This is the \ 
cause of a legitimate and natural refinement in lai^- 
guage but it is also certain that the greater simpli- 
city with which a thought can be expressed, so that 
it be fully and accurately* expressed^ the greater is 
its beauty and force ; but when it is wrapt up in 
too many words^ the meaning is less seen^ and the 
eflect is less felt Redundant and elaborate lan- 
guage is so much interposed between the thoughts 
it conveys and the reader^ his understanding sees 
them through a mist ; he feels not their point from 
the envelope which encumbers them. 

If we examine the most eminent poets of every 
nation we shall find that they are remarkable for 
the simplicity of their manner both in thought and 
expression ; and that their most admired passages 
are most distinguished in this way. Homer, the ' 
father of epic poetry, and now, as ever before, the 
standard of excellence in that very dignified species 
of intellectual production^ is the most simple of all 
poets. 

If the same remark is not strictly trucL as to prose 
writers, it is because they are valued chiefly for 
their materials^ and their manner is comparatively 
of little importance. Good sense, original thoughts, 
ingenious arguments, truths profound maybe couch- 
ed in language more or less simple, and will always 
meet with respect^ in whatever style conveyed; for 
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their intriasic worth. But even here*the charm of 
simplicity is manifested in determining the superi* 
ority between writings in other respects equaU 
The Rambler, amongst its other merits, certainly 
cannot boast of its simplicity. It has, however^ 
obtained the praise of excellence, not by means of 
its laboured pomp and ostentatious splendour, bxti 
in defiance of them. The great number of moral 
tilths, equally ingenious and important, with which 
that work abounds — its just views of the various 
passions and propensities of man, as exhibited both 
in the humble and elevated walks of life — ^its pre.- 
cision, its clearness, and its energy of style, have, 
obtained as they deserve the highest praise ; but with 
all the just pretensions of this celebrated work, it 
is less generally read and admired than the papers 
of Addison, in the Hpectator : and yet the chief 
advantage which Addison has over Johnson, is in 
ease and nature ; for in weight of matter, cojppre* 
hension, and sagacity, he is to Johnson as a pigmy 
to a giant. 

'i'hat we may have no doubt of the importance 
of a simple unaffected manner, even in prose-com- 
positioD, we may compare the different parts of an' 
author's works with each other, and it will gener- 
ally be found that those which have been distin- 
guished for beauty, or strength, or pathos, are pre- 
emiuent for their simplicity. Dr. Johnson's <^ Lives 
of the Poets,'' written after his taste was .perfected^ 
and his mind was matured, and generally consi- 
dered to be his ablest production^ is in a more plain 



and natara} style than any of his other works^ 
The nnefttalled reputation of Juniof), who by the 
mere merit of style has giveu immortality to party 
politics and personal invective (usually so short 
lived) shows how intimately fine writiog is con* 
nected with simplicity This rare production of>^ 
an acute and exasperated miod, scarcely contains^ 
a word that is not in familiar use, oor a sentence 
which it does not seem that a well educated manf 
may have used to express the same thought ; so 
little does it exhibit the appearance of labour Of 
art- We may apply to this writer's apparent ease 
^ manner^ what Horace says with a different view : 

— " ■' »— -— ■■ ' — — — Sibi ^QiTisr' 

Speret idem, sudet multum« frustraque laboret, 
Ausus idem. 

The siEtme remark, indeed, may be applied to 
every species of composition, for to add the graces 
of simplicity and ease to the other excellencies of 
ftyle, though seemingly the most difficult part of a 
writer's task, requires the uttnost eflfort of human 
genius. 

It has been uniformly observed by those who ^ 
have discussed the metaphysics of taste, that sim* 
plidty was essential to ggblimity. There must be 
^ ainglsneM ivt the thought or imaga presented to 
the mind, to produce the idea^ uncoati»llable pow- 
er, the emotion of terrcN:, or the inward gl<»ryiog, 
in which they have severally supposed the sublime 
to consist. But a certain por^n of it is no less e^- 

5 
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sential to a strong perception of beauty. The li^e^ 
ly pleasure which beauty is able to excite^ can ne^ 
ver be produced whien there id that cionfUsion and 
distraction of the miud^ which a multiplicity of 
ideas lAust necessarily occasion. We accordingly 
find that in all matters of taste, we are often pleased 
with a less, than a, greater, degree of variety. A 
certain portion stimulates attention, too much weak- 
ness, by diffusing it. In the endless diversity of 
fabrics used about out persons or dwellings, it may 
be commionly seen that gaudy colours, or a number 
of them, or a p^ofu'sidn of ornaments, which sing* 
ly are beautiful in themselves, diminish, rather than^ 
add to' the pleasure of the beholder. Why does the 
military dress have such effect in showing troops to 
advadtagie ? No otae doubls that k regiikient in uni- 
form though eoarsely clad, would please the eye 
vHoreihan if each man w^s georgeously but differ- 
ently dresSed. The superior pleasure would be 
'owing to the greater simplicity of the object. Uoes 
not the unvarying blue of the sky, give more de- 
light to the eye, than if it were striped and mottled 
with a dozen different colours, though of the most 
brilliant hue ? The Ikioon would lose in beauty, 
if it had a fantastic or more varied form ; and it 
iievet appears so lovely as when its outline is the 
simplest of all figures, a circle. Our perceptions 
may indeed take a wide scope, when the purpose 
is only to enlighten and inform, but they must be 
brought to a small focus before they can enkindh 
"Aie mind to pleasure. 
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It may perhaps be questioned why^ if simplicity 
be an essential ingredient in all matters of taste^ it 
is often forgotten^ and indeed purposely disregarded 
in works of art. This shows that it is not indis- 
pensable to pleasure^ for if it were, it would be as- 
siduously courted by all those whQsie «ole object i^ 
to please. 

To this it may be answered^ in the first place^, 
that in speaking of the human taste^ we refer to 
that of merely a portion of the species. It is not 
* meant to be denied/that what one man calls ex- 
cesses in variety and ornament, may often give pe- 
culiar pleasure to anbther. The degree of pleasure^ 
which is imparted to every individual, it not only 
independent of others, it is even independent of his 
own control : and hence has arisen' the maxim de 
gu8tibti8 non disputandum est. But taking the 
sentiments of those who^e minds have been most 
improved by culture, as the standarc) of excellence^ 
there may be such a thing as a vicious taste, audit. 
is this vicious taste alone, which is pleased by exr 
cessive deviations' from simplicity. When there- 
fore we speak of that middle point, between ex- 
treme simplicity and extreme refinement, we refer 
fo the ideal standard which is capable of afiTording; 
the most pleasure, of which the hun^an mind, len- 
der the best culture, is susceptible. 

But, secondly, in the productions of art, there i^ 
a tendency not only in those who make their owq 
vicious taste a standard to wander too far froni siiq- 
pUcity, but ^Jsp in those who, perceiviijg the pr^^ 
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Viuiing taste for false refluement, from tlie general 
causes which have been menti(med, submissively 
yiel^ to the humour of the day. It is thus that men 
of genius often turn a deaf ear to the admonitioiis 
of their own just and delicate perceptions, to obey 
the deceitful oracles of fashion. Thus, too, it b 
that we endeavour to write like Gibbon and John- 
sou, although we may more approve of Addison or 
Hume, and that we extol the beauiiful simplicity of 
the Greeks and liomans^ though we do pot make it 
an object of imitation. 

And lastly, simplicity of manner is sometimes 
shunned, nut so much because we do not feel the 
force of its chaste and modest attractions, but thai 
we may hide the insignificance and worthlessness of 
our materials ; as we often see vanity attempt to dis- 
guise age and ugliness, by the imposing decorations 
of dress. This is especially true in this book- 
making age. But if a writer has sterling merit in his 
^ matter — ^if his thoughts be new, and weighty, and 
just ; his arguments iugenius and convindng ; and 
their order natural and perspicuous — the several ex- 
cellencies are the more striking for the simplicity of 
his language ; like those proud monuments of Gre- 
cian sculpture, the celebrated statues of Venus and 
Apollo, whose unattired beauty and native majesty, 
surpass in effect, the most studied and costly deco- 
rations of art. If, on the other hand, the thoughts of 
a writer be common place or puerile ; if his argu- 
ments be false or sophistical ; if his method be con- 
fused : if he can boast of neither originality, inge- 
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wntyy nor depth ; his errors and defects are rendet* 
ed the more glaring by simplicity : seen thns in 
their naked deformity^ they become eontemptiblei 
even to the eye of a parent. They are, therefore^^^ 
industriously tricked out iu every petty gew-gaw of 
showy diction^ every glittering metaphor his brain 
can fabricate^ that he may^ if he cannot hide the de- 
fects^ at least atone for them, with that numerous 
class of readers, who cannot distinguish false from 
true ornament. Excessive reinement, is therefore 
often a mere subterfuge to hide poverty and mean- 
ness, fmd does not always furnish correct evidence 
of the taste of those who use it. 

While there is so strong a tendency in human 
taste, to pass beyond that temperate medium in or- 
nament, which would give the greatest pleasure to 
the greatest number, it would also seem reasonable 
to suppose, that this ideal standard is continually 
nndergoiog some change, by the steady progress of 
knowledge and science. V/e have seen that the 
reason why we diminish our pleasure by departing 
too far from simplicity, is because our perceptions 
to be lively require time, and must be limited fn 
number, according to the strength of our comprehen- 
sion. Now as our minds gradually acquire strength 
by exercise, they are able to take in a greater vari- 
ety of objects without confusion ; and that which 
Was. once intricate and refined, afterwards becomes 
simple and natural. We are all conscious of this 
change as we advance from infancy to manhood. 
We also pereeive it as our minds heeome ronver- 
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Bant with any fresh object of study or pursuit ; and 
with the chfinge in the power of our facuUiesi 
thete arises a correspondent change in our tastes. * 
i By reason therefore of the general advancement of 
human knowledge^ more subtlety in thought and 
greater refinement in diction may be used in the 
present day, without too much distracting the 
attention of the reader. It is partly owing to thia 
improvement of the facijiltiesy that the style which 
would formerly have appeared laboured and arti- 
ficial, is now thought to be sufficiently simple j 
though the cAi^ cause of the change may be found 
in the naturaTprogress of false taste. 

But while the enlargement of human knowledge 
may furnish some reason for greater refinement ia 
language, it cannot afford as good an apology ia 
many other subjects of taste ; and though we may 
be allowed to writB with somewhat less simplicity 
than our forefathers, in order to express the greater 
number of our complex notions, and our more intri- 
cate combinations of thought, there seems to be nq 
good reasons why we should paint, or sing, or 
build, or plant,- or dress, with an increasiug diver- 
sity of ornament. In some of these particulars, 
indeed, we have made considerable advances to- 
wards simplicity, to the acknowledged advantage 
of good taste. The dress of the beaux and 
belles of the present day, both in its fashion and 
materials, is much less formal and fantastic, than 
that which prevailed a century ago : and pleasui^e 
grounds now sei&k to embellish, without effacing, the 
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prdimry features of nature. Having thus far dis- 
enthralled themselves from those artificial and fan- 
tastic constraints which took their rise in the feudal 
Bges^ the modems are encouraged to extend tbie 
goodly influence of simplicity to other matters o^ 
taste. But it more especially behoves us to guard 
iagainst the seductions of false ^finement in the 
United States, where the taste in composition, in 
dress, in furniture, &c. so far as our fond imitation 
of European fiishion&^ill permit, exhibits strong 
taarks of that eager and undiscriminating appetite 
for all that is dazzling iand shewy, which charac^ 
terizes the second stage of its progress. And 
above all let it be impressed on our minds that who- 
«yer would excel in any work of genius or skill> 
or in matters of tai9te, would find the surest way 
to the human heatt, must beware that, in his ex. 
tursions after grandeur, and novelty and variety> 
lie do not wander too far from simplicity, since be^ 
yond its fair, but narrow precincts^ nothing can 
be found truly beautiful or great* 



ON 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

The iDferiority of the United States, to most 

of the eountries in Europe, in literary productions^ 

is a fact too manifest to be disputed. In Great 

Britain and Ireland, containing about eighteen 

millions of people, there are between five hundred 

and a thousand new books annually published ; 

-Whilst here, with more than one-third of that po- 

pulation, the number of new publications in a year 

can scarcely be reckoned at twenty. Although on 

a comparison with other European countries, the 

difference may be considerably less^ it is still, with 

few exceptions, very great. 

Is this difference owing to the inferiority of our 

natural genius, as some have alleged, or to causes 

that are temporary and accidental ? Does so very 

scanty a product indicate poverty in the soil, ot 

merely its negligent and unskilful culture ? 
6 
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These questions, so humiliating to our pride, 
and so derogatory to our literary character, have 
been differently answered on the different sides of 
the Atlantic— rthe Europeans, and among thenr 
names of high authority, maintaining that we are 
an inferior work of nature ; whilst the Americans 
claim an equal place in the scale of rational being. 
But surely it is due to ourselves and to truth to give 
this controversy a full and fair discussion; and 
either expose the false pretentions of our adversa* 
ries, or honestly surrender our own. 

It will scarcely be denied, that if we examine 
the individuals of the two continents, with a view 
to compare their senses and their bodily powers^ 
no diflbrence can be observed. The former are 
possessed in as great perfection here as in Europe: 
they are as acute, as delicate, as lasting ; and as 
capable of intense abtion. We perceive also the 
mme vigour of body, the same strength, the same 
agility. Perhaps, from the greater difficulty ai 
procuring subsistence in Europe, find the greater 
liability to confinement and restraint in sedentary 
occupations, these qualities are enjoyed in a supe- 
rior degree by the Americans. The same remark 
nay be applied to the symmetry of their forms and 
features. Mow, if we suppose, with somepbilo- 
•ophers, that the operations of the mind are but 
the workings of matter in ite most subtle form, it 
would not be irrational to infer, that where, on a 
comparison of different subjects, the grosser parte 
<if the material man appeared to be the samei or 
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if different, superior, there would be the same rela- 
tive equality or superiority, in those finer part» 
which constitute the mind. Judging by this rule^ 
we must believe that our intellects are at least as 
flexible, as alert, and as susceptible of vigorous 
and continued action, as those of Europeans. 

But it will be said that all this is mere hypothe- 
sis J and that minds, as well as bodies, can be best 
compared by comparing their respective produc- 
tions. These, it must be admitted, do afford the 
most certain criterion : and if the difference is 
shown to exist, and cannot be accounted for from 
the particular circumstances of our present situation, 
then we must confess that the alle;;ed inferiority of 
genius will have the best proof of which the sub* 
ject is susceptible ; and one which ought to prevail 
against the beforementioned hypothesis. Butif^ 
en the other hand, all the inferiority in literature 
that is proved, can be satisfactorily explained, by 
resorting to moral canses alone, then indeed, may 
we, the natives of the New World, with propriety 
insist on the argument from analogy ; and conft- 
dently ask our haughty adversaries for some fur- 
ther proof, that nature, who has been so bountiful 
to us in the formation of oar bodies, should have 
acted a niggardly part in the structure of our minds. 
If none can be given, the question ought to be con* 
sidered as settled ; and they who should still pro- 
fess to doubt, would have as little claim to pbile- 
«ophy as to liberality. 
/ 
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One of the most dbvioas causes of the present 
humble state of orft literature, is the small number 
of persons among us whose minds have been dis- 
ciplined by academical instruction. There are 
about ten or twelve colleges in the United States^ 
which profess to teach the dead languages, and the 
principles of science. The whole number of stu- 
dents in our seminaries of the first class, seldoiH 
exceeds five or six hundred : whereas, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, at the two English universi- 
ties, the four in Scotland, and the one in Dublin^ 
according to the accounts of recent travellers, the 
number of students can be little, if at all, short of 
ten thousand. Here then, we perceive that the 
United Kingdom contains nearly twenty times the 
. number of persons whose minds have had that 
training which experience shows to be, if not in- 
dispensable, at least the most favourable, to the for- 
mation of an author. 

JSov are the superior advantages eAjoyed by 
their students, inconsiderable. The same narrow- 

^ ness of private income which limits the benefits of 

^ a college education to a small portion of the com- 
munity with us, also abridges the term of their stu- 
dies. Few of our young men spend more than 
two or three years at college ; whilst in Europe 
they often remain six or seven years at the univer- 

/ sity. When there too, they have the benefit of li- 

braries and museums, and all the apparatus which 
can impart knowledge through the senses ; which 
costly i^pendages the slender funds of our institu- 
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tidns do not pennit. There must also be a great 
inferiority on the part of our professors. The same 
attainments; the same coarse of preparation and 
study^ which would qualify a man to be a college 
professor^ fit him for becoming a lawyer, physician, 
statesman, or divine* But the small number of 
persons in this country, thus qualified, is not more 
than sufficient to fill the learned professions ; and 
these will generally be preferred to professorships 
because they are more lucrative ; they give mora 
influence in society ; and their duties are less irk« 
some. Our professors, accordingly, seldom pos- 
sess the highest order of talents ; and we are fain 
to put up with such as we can get. Many of them 
are foreigners, who would in vain seek similar em-* 
ployment in the countries from whence they came. 
In Europe, however, the large redundancy of men 
of learning and science, which remains after sup- 
plying an adequate number of practitioners of law 
and physic, of statesmen and divines, makes it easy 
to procure able professors in every department of 
literature ; more especially as they are, by the gra- 
dual accumulation of public and private bounty, 
most liberally rewarded. 

The reason assigned why we are so imperfectly 
supplied with academical teachers, suggests another 
important consideration in our defence. Inasmuch 
as the great body of cultivated intellect in the com* 
munity is engrossed by the liberal professions, there 
is no such thing among us as a separate class of au- ^ 
thors. It is from the redundancy of eAucnied men 
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tbat this class is natarally formed. When learning 
and science have aided in protecting the health of the 
community ; in defending and distributing its pro- 
perty ; in superintending its morals and religion ; 
in framing and administering its laws i when they 
have discharged these active duties^ then, and not 
before, they find leisure to amuse and instruct 
through the medium of books* With us, these im« 
portant duties absorb all the improved talents of 
the country, of course tbere are none among us, as 
in Europe, who practice writing as a trade ; and 
but few who can find leisure to write, or even to 
qualify themselves for writing. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that the cir- 
cnmstances I have mentioned merely account for 
our inferiority in classical and scientific learning ; 
but that the powers of creative genius might still 
display themselves; and that in works of imagi- 
nation our inferiority is, to the full, as great as in 
works of learning and science. 

To this we answer, that all those who, within 
the last century, have distinguished themselves ia 
Europe as poets, or as authors of works of imagi- 
nation, have been indebted to the universities for 
their education. There is indeed, at this time, little 
room for original genius to exert itself in poetry, 
without deriving great assistance from reading and 
from science; since the whole stock of naturaF 
images have been long ago occupied and appro- 
priated by preceding writers. Those who now 
seek reputation a« poets may yet, indeed, acquire 
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ihe praise of elegant correctness ; they nay avoid 
those blemishes and defects into which the rude 
taste of their predecessors have betrayed them : 
they may, moreover, convey a great deal of in* 
atruction and good sense in very musical lines. 
But all this requires and implies a course of severe 
and patient study. Poetry of this sort is the ehild 
of art rather than of natural genius ; and this art, 
and the labourand leisure necessary to mature it, 
our busy occupations will not permit us to bestow. 

In fact, nearly all those who have obtained dis- 
tinction in Great Britain as writers of poetry, or 
in any of the departments of polite literature, 
bave been authors by profession. They have foU 
lowed writing as a business ; sometimes to pur- 
chase a name; but often, most often, to earn a live- 
lihood. The connexion between poets and pover- - 
ty has grown into a proverb ; and it will general- 
ly be found that their poverty has made them poets, 
rather than that their poetry has made them poor. 
This most powerful stimulus does not yet ex- 
ist among as; and it is happy for us in every res- 
pect, but in that of our litraary reputation, that it 
will not exist for ages. 

Tet in those lighter efiasions which are produced 
on a sudden, and require a single effort of thought, 
such as sonnets, epigrams, and the like, as much 
originality and vigour of mind is perceived as in 
similar productions from the other side of the At- 
lantic ; or if a differc^nce is pwceptible, it is to he 
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ascribed to the inferior taste which less disciplj^u- 
ed minds may be expected to have. 

If the best modern poetry, then, is invariably 
the effect of diligence and labour, and a singleness 
of pursuit, there seems to be no reason for discri- 
minating between our poetical productions and 
those of learning and science, in making a compa- 
rison between the writers on the opposite sides of 
the Atlantic ; more especially, as the less the la- 
bour and art required in any particular species of 
poetry, the less is our inferiority ; and in those 
smaller productions, which are elicited at a single 
heat of the mind, and which owe most to genius 
and least to art, little or no difference can be per« 
ceived. 

It is, indeed, only by laborious study and long 
continued exercise that genius is matured and lit(&- 
rary excellence is attained. This truth is strongly 
exemplified in the case of Dr. Johnson, the most 
conspicuous personage among the writers of his 
r day. If we compare his earlier with his later 

productions, we shall perceive the extent of his 
improvement, as well as the gradual steps by which 
it advanced ; take, for example, his first attempts 
at biography, published in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, and compare them with ^^ the Lives of the 
Poets," we can scarcely persuade ourselves they 
have proceeded from the same pen. Like dowlas 
and cambric^ they are both indeed, of the same 
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^0efill materials; bat most widely different in the 
textare. 

We liave also a native example of the improve* 
ment effected by exercise ia Marshall's life of 
Washington. Perhaps there is no book in which 
there is a greater difference in the different parta. 
Whilst the first volumes very generally disappoint- 
ed expectation^ the last has never yet received the 
prabe to which it is fairly entitled. Though it is 
manifestly a defence of that political party to which 
Mr. Marshall belongs^ and was probably so in-^ 
tended by him ; yet he. has called to his aid a great 
deal of good sense; much ingenious argument^ 
nd no ordinary knowledge of human nature. Vm 
style too^ is all the while acquiring elegance^ and 
improving still mnre in life and spirit. The snih 
ject of the first volumes is^ without doubt^ less it- 
ted to display the higher powersof an author; but 
where it could not be embellished^ it might have 
been abridged. Livy had no better materials fov. 
the first books of his history , and yet how enter-* 
taining is every part of his immortal work ! 

In considering. ^< the Life of Waahington" as « 
specimen of literary talents in America^ a caution 
must be used'wbich is also applicable to almost all 
our native productions^ we must regard not so much 
what the writer is^ as what, from the intrinsic evi- 
deuce of the work itself, it appears he might have 
been. The fact is, that with the advantage of 
merely a private, and but an ordinary, edueatioui 
. ' 7 
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he had passed the best years of his life iBdastn- 
ously engaged in the duties of a profession^ which, 
however it may have improved his powers of dis- 
crimination and logical deduction^ had left hini 
little leisure to acquire that various knowledge 
which are indispensable to the accomplished his- 
torian ; and that refined polish of style^ which the 
delicacy of modern taste requires in every vrriter. 
Those great masters of historical sagacity and 
chaste elegance^ the Greek and Roman historians, 
where turned over day and night, and studied for 
twenty years, before Home^ or Robertson, or Gib- 
bon, ventured upon their respettive historieflr; but 
probably those fine models were not l^nowB by our 
American annalist, except through the medium of 
translations ; and many of them not even in this 
less perfect and less impressive form. To make 
{he comparison fair, as it regards this'subject, we 
should ask, bow they would have written under 
his disadvantages, or how he would have written 
bad he enjoyed the benefits of their study and edu* 
cation. But the writers themselves have furnish- 
ed us with some data for answering these questions. 
They have occasionally tried their powers in*elear- 
ing up some important fact, involved in doubt and 
obscurity ; and have endeavoured, by the mere force 
of analogical reasoning, to demonstrate the truth of 
some one of the conflicting opinions. Let any of 
these ^attempts be compared with the similar at- 
tempts of Mr. Marshall, as with his argument in 
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the case of JoQathan Robbins^* and in precision^ 
discriminaAion^ orderly arrangeittent^n shorty io 
every part of that rare, faculty of connecting a 
long series of undisputed propositions^ in a chain^ 
by which- the mind is unresistingly conducted to 
the most recondite and seemingly inaccessible truths^ 
he will be found as superior to them^ as they are 
to him in the general character of historians. 

We have also a striking example of what na^ 
tive genins, improveid by ardent study^ can do^ in 
the instance of the late John Thompson, of Vir* 
ginia, who^ at an age when men are chiefly engaged 
in acquiring idens, rather than endeavoring to im- 
part them, attained a pure and copious eloquence 
of style, and a facility of ptose composition, to 
which no English writer, not even Ghatterton, af* 
fords a parallel. The ^^ letters of Curtius'^ have 
indeed, little to recommend them but the beauty of 
diction ; but it is surely no mean praise to do that 
well, of which all are ambitious, and which no 
other has ever accomplished, without the advan- 
tages of longer study and experience. 

Another reason why there are f^w original pub. 
lications among us may be found in our former co- 
lonial dependence^ and in the identity of our lan- 
guage and manners with those of Great Britain. 
When lye were humble colonies of that nation, it 
was natural that we should look up to it with senti- 
ments of reverence and admiration. Power never 

* Delivered in the House ef Representativst in tjhe year 1800. 
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fftil« io impart an additional lustre on all vrbich U 
possesses. The wit and talents of princes haye 
often received unmerited praise^ not only from 
their parasites, but also from those who have been 
unconsciously dazzled by the illusive splendour of 
rank. The high ideas which the Ameriean colo- 
nists entertained of every thing English^ were diU* 
gently cheritfhed^ as well by the policy of the regal 
government, as by the national vanity of the En* 
glish merchants and adventurers whp migrated hi* 
then Opinions thus firmly settled could not be ea» 
sily changed. Though this habitual veneration tot 
the English name is very much diminished, it i« 
far from being extinguished. We still continue 
to adopt their fashions in dress^ their customs and 
manners, and follow them through all their caprl^ 
cious changes. Public taste in that country, being 
thus allowed to control the public taste in this, in 
80 many particulars of ordinary occurrence, cannot 
fail to influence our opinions im the more important 
subjects of politics, religion, morals, and litera- 
ture. 

Thus accustomed to require on every thing, the 
stamp of English approbation, before we give it a 
general currency, our indigenous productions are 
received with distrust, and have to fight their way 
through the prejudice against what is homebred, 
before they can hold the place ihey are entitled to 
occupy. Besides, the great number of new En* 
glish productions which are imported, and which 
gratify the thirst for novelty in every branch of 
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Uteratare^ prove '.formidable rivals to the native 
Mfriter. The number of the readers, and, conse- 
quently, of the purchasers of his book is dimi- 
nished In the same degree that the foreign impor- 
tation supplies the demand. Nor can he contend 
with them for the public favour upon equal terms ; 
since the new works which are imported have aU , 
ready passed through their course of probation^ 
before a public, whose decisions we are accustom- 
ed to consider as infallible. These unpropitioua 
eivcumstances must operate to cheek the efforts of 
native genius, so far as they withhold its just quaa- 
tam o(i profit and praise; and must be particularly 
discouraging to those who have once essayed the 
public favour in the character of authors. Whilst^ 
therefore, they lessen the number of indigenona 
productions, they have also a tendency to take away 
that improvement of individuals which exercise 
alone can give. 

Nor do we yet possess that favourable theatre » 
tot introducing the young author to the world which 
A large city affords. The reputation which a work 
of merit here creates, is not sounded and reverbe- 
rated by a thousand echoes in the author^s eanu 
It is doomed faintly to murmur in the cold and 
cantions praises of a ffew half-doubting judges* 
To the mass of the peofple it is unknown. Bat 
there is nothing like the clamorous applause of a 
nation^ whether it be enjoyed or anticipated, to 
cheer the author in his labours, and to encourage 
him to bolder and more felicitous exertions. From 
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the deep-rooted connexion between sensibility and 
genius^ the laudum immen$a cti/ii^y that boundless 
thirst of praise^ which is so generally the parent 
of every public excellence, is, at least as likely to 
be felt by the writing class as any other. 

Most of the English authors by profession, are 
to be found in l4ond<m ; and wheresoever educat- 
ed, it is there that they are cherished and matured* 
It is curious to read a piece of £dmund Burke's 
early correspondence with a Mr. Smith, with 
whom he bad been intimate in Ireland. Judging 
by the long letter from this gentleman to Burke^ 
who had then lately arrived in England, he appears 
to be the superior man of the two ; yet after a lapse 
or some years, Burke, who happened to be placed 
in a spot favourable to the development of his 
powers, reached the highest point of celebrity ; 
whilst his friend, remaining in obscurity behind, 
made no advances in reputation ; and would never 
. have been heard of but for the friendship which 
connected him with his more fortunate countrymen. 
Can it be supposed, that Johnson and Garrick 
would have exhibited their unrivalled talents for 
instructing and delighting mankind, if they had 
remained at Litchfield ? Reasoning on probabili- 
ties, it seems much more likely that they owed 
their subsequent eminence, in a great degree, to 
the favourable circumstances in which we know 
they were placed, than that two men, bom and 
bred in the same small town, and leaving it on 
the same day, with similar hopes and views, should. 
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ID natural endowmeuts^ so far outstri[^ their content- 
poraries. Possibly, the day they set out from their 
native city for Loudon, they left some equals be- 
hind them. Indeed, the hope of praise or pf gain, 
and the spirit of rivalship, which are obviously - 
BO where so likely to be produced as in a wealthy 
snd populous city, have always been found neces* / ^ 

0ary to excite genius to great exertion. But, with* 
out exertion, the most ardent and persevering exer- 
tion, how, in this age of multifarious knowledge 
and fastidious refinement, can literary excellence 
be attained ? .. 

In support of the reasons that have been assign- 
ad for the acknowledged inferiority of our litera- 
ture, it fortunately happens that there are forms of 
exhibiting the powers of- intellect, in which the 
circumstances of the American and European are 
not dissimilar : cases in which either previous, stu- ^ 

dy is not of the same importance, or nearly the 
same diligent labour is bestowed by both. In these, 
if our wishes do not mislead us, we think we shall 
not suffer by a comparison. 

In the application of mechanical principles to 
the abridgment of labour, and for the advancement 
of human comfort, no people are supposed to have 
shown a readier, or more fruitful, invention than the 
Anglo-americans. The inventor of the instru- 
ment, usually called Hadley^s quadrant, was a 
Pendsylvanian, by the name of Godfrey. The 
machine for making cotton cards ; the saw gin ; 
the improved machinery in fiour mills ; the appli- 
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cation of stea^ to inland navigation ; and tbe al- 
most countless multitude of inventions and contri- 
vances to be seen at the patent office in Washings 
ton^ evince singular acuteness and activity of inteU 
lect. The ruder mechanical employments being w 
familiar to us as to Europeans^ if they had struck 
out to us fewer or inferior schemes of improvement^ 
there might have been some reason for imputing to 
us duller intellects :. but when we herein display a 
more fertile and more successful invention, wa 
may claim^ without meriting the imputation of 
vanity, the praise of possessing some powers of 
the mind in a higher degree than European^. The 
fact is, that our faculties are stimulated in this direct 
iion by the high bounty with which success in saving 
labour is always here rewarded : from whence we 
may infer, that learning and science will similarly 
Sourish when they shall be similarly encouraged. 
In speaking of inventive genius, it would be un-> 
pardonable not to mention Dr. Franklin, whose dis- 
covery of the identity of lightning and the elec 
trie fluid, if we consider its immediate utility — the 
light it has thrown upon more than one branch of 
physics — and that it was the pure result of philoso- 
phical sagacity, is not to be equalled in modem 
times. 

In the elegant art of painting, though it has been 
so little cultivated in our country, we have excelled 
in a wonderful degree. Indeed, it would seem aa 
if nearly all those who have sought excellence, in 
this pursuit have attained it. Copely, West, 
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Trambull^ and Stewart^ are almost the only Ame- 
rican painters we know,^ and they are all eminent. 
Two of them are probably not surpassed, in their 
respective branches of historical and portrait paint- 
iogy by any of ^heir cotemporaries. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that it was in Europe that these ar- 
tists received both the instruction and the patron- 
age which were necessary to mature their natural 
endowments^ and^hich their own country was un- 
able to afford them. This fact furnishes us with 
additional evidence, that we shall experience no 
want of native genius, when the circumstances of 
our situation shall be calculated to call it into ac- 
tion. 

In the exercise of the highest legislative func- 
tions; that is, in the structure of their political consti- 
tutions and forms of government, the Americans are 
believed to have improved upon every model witlt 
which either ancient or modern history furnishecli 
tlrem; prudently adopting that which, was suited 
to their situation, and boldly rejecting that 
which was not : changing nothing for the sake of 
change ; yet occasionally venturing on new expe- 
riments, when innovation promised substantial be- 
nefit. Surely, if any human concern requires con- , 
Bummate wisdom, it is the construction of a form of 
government, especially of a free government. To 
make a correct estimate of the good it is practica-. 

* With these we may now name Alston* Leslie, Vander- 
lyn, and some younger aspirants after fame in this elegant 
art. If Sully is not added to these* it is because, though 
brought up in this country* he is a native of England* 

8 • 
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ble t^attain, and tbe evils thatjtnay be avcnded — 
to measure the influence of human passions and inte- 
rests, in their endless combinations and variety-^ 
to frame rules for the regulation of these passions 
and interests; indulging some, and controlling 
others — and lastly, to guard and protect the work 
against decay from time, or violence, both from 
within, and withiftit, reqijires, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, comprehension of mind, foresight, judgment, 
and invention. Although it may be said, that the 
most important of .these political fabrics, the fede- 
ral constituiion, has not yet been sufficiently test- 
ed by time to prove its permanence, yet it has al- 
ready lasted long enough to falsify the predictions - 
of its enemies. * It has so far given encouragement 
and protection ta the most rapid course of. prospe- 
rity that history records. If it has been so suc- 
cessful in advancing the happiness of the nation, 
the first and worthiest object for which it was fram- 
ed, let us hope that it will prove no less successful 
in its next object, the making that happiness perma- 
nent. The series of esslays, entitled " The Feder- 
alist,'' though the production of haste, and intend- 
ed for tbe purpose of influencing and enlightening 
the public mind at a particular crisis, are supposed 
to contain as much political wisdom as any other 
work extant : and whilst the writers demonstrate our 
claims to superior legislative sagacity, they further 
vindicate our intellectual character, by the profound 
and cogent reasoning they themselves have dis- 
played. The principal author of the Federalbt, 
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Alexander Hamilton, was, indeed, not a native of 
the United States :. yet as he was born on one of 
the Islands of the New World, he is fairljr addttC- 
ed as a specimen of American genius. 

In the administration of the government, thus 
wisely framed, our countrymen seem to show no 
leifs ability than the transatlantic politicians* They 
may he compared in 'the different characters of mi- 
nisters, negotiators, and writers of state papers* 

If we consult the zealots x)f the different poll- 
tical parties which divide our country, and always 
must divide it, whilst it preserves its freedom, each 
will aVer, nay, and labour to prove, that the acts 
of the administration he has opposed, were one 
continued series of error and folly. But when it is 
considered that the two parties are diametrically 
opposite in some fundamental principles and ob- 
jects, and, consequently, that the opponents of 
every administration will censure its measures^ 
because these are well calculated to advance the 
policy they condemn, it follows that the obloquy 
and reproaches of one party, no less than the warm 
encomiums of the other, often bear testimony to 
the ability which has guided the helm of state. 
The destinies of nations, however, are so much in- 
fluenced by circumstances, that can neither, be con- 
trdAed nor foreseen ; and the character of the chief 
minister of a nation depends upon so many quali- 
ties, that are not intellectual ; dpon the virtues of 
temper, disposition, and manners, that not much 
ran be inferred from a comparison on this hjBad. 
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As to oorvdiploniftjtists^ it is here (hat the Americftn 
character has shone forth with unremitting lustre. Ir 
the discussion of national controversies, the parties 
profess to address themselves to the understanding 
of the worlds in the application of acknowledged 
principles of right and wrong ; and in few case9 
will it be denied^ by those who are equally indiffe* 
rent to either party, that we have manifested a de- 
cided superiority over our adversaries, not merely 
in the justice of our cause, but in the ability wiUi 
wliich it has been supported. In proof of thfs po- 
flition may be mentioned the correspondence be- 
tween Mr.*Jeffer8on*and Mr. Hammond, in I7OS; 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Genet in 1793 ; 
the embassy to France, in* 1798 , together with the 
several correspondences of Mr. King, Mr. Pink- 
ney, ^r. Monroe, Mr. Madison, and some of their 
successors. 

On the subject of our state papers, not compre- 
hended under the head of diplomatic correspon- 
dence, it may be observed that the speeches and 
messages of our presidents and state governors^ 
and our other public addresses, may well compare 
with similar productions in Europe. But if we 
take the various reports made by Mr. Hamilton^ 
when secretary of the treasury, and by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when secretary of state ; together with the^bc- 
easional reports of committees in congress on im-i 
portant subjects, I^now nothing corresponding to 
these papers in England, whose institutions most 
rciemble our own^ which discovers as much pro- 
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fomid research^ or as iogenibus and solid rea- 
flobbg. 

With regard to the talent of ppblic speakings 
although the same circumstances which occasion a 
smaller number of literary men among us^ must 
have their effect upon the number^ and even char-? 
acter of our orators ; yet from the genial influence 
of our republican government^ we are probably not 
inferior to Great Britain^ in this noble art. It is 
even believed^ that our house of representatives^ 
with less than one-ihird the number of members^ 
selected from not half the population, furnishes 
more good speakers than the British housie of com* 
mons* As a popular orator, generally, and in sar* 
castic and vituperative eloquence more especially^ 
Mr. ******** is not to be equalled, and has 
probably neiver been surpassed, in extemporary 
speaking, in the whole British dominions. If as 
much ability is not displayed from the pulpit,* it is 
because this species of eloquence is not as well re- 
warded in the United States as in Great Britain^ 
and because the greater number of our preachers 
are self-taught and Illiterate. At the bar, how* 
ever, we are little inferior, either in eloquence or 
learning. In all the larger states, the most emi- 
nent pleaders would not suffer by a comparison 
with the barristers and serjetfnts of Westminster 

* Such an improvement hm^nlrrn place within the last 
ten years in this department of public speakings that prob»- 
bly our pulpit orators are not now inferior to those of any 
other country. 
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Hally for promptitude and ingenuity^ for accurate 
discrimination, and clear orderly deduction. If 
we do not often see the same rich exuberance of 
diction ; the same felicity of allusion ; the same va- 
riety and extent of embellishment^ which have con- 
tributed to the celebrity of Erskine or Gurmn^ it is 
because our lawyers have not the same opportunity 
.of acquiring these valuable auxiliaries. They have 
generally begun with a smaller stock of the mate- 
rials for ornament, and have proceeded on with 
less leisure for acquiring thenu Yet even in these 
oratorical decorations, we have some advocates 
n^ho shine with conspicuous merit.^ 

* Among these it would not now he inyidious to particu- 
larize WiUiam Pinkney« whose recent death has left 8» 
lamented a void in the-Senate and the Bar of his country. 
This gentleman* though great in all the qualifications of 
a public speaker* except in manner, was most distinguished 
for the beautj and brilliancy of his diction. Naturally gif- 
ted with an easy and copious flow of language, he had 
with unwearied assiduity devoted a whole life to perfecting 
it» until at length his words were so well selected and 
so happily put together that he could impart to the common* 
est tiiougi]^ an air of novelty and dignity* .and to the 
most elaiorate* the semblance of ease; and nature. This . 
species of excellence, however, approaches so near the con- 
fines of affectation, as to make him an unsafe model for the 
youthful votary of eloquence. It is greatly to be regretted 
'that Mr. Pinkney's seeches on the Missouri question had 
not been reported, and that there is now no vestige of them, 
except in the memory ofWiose who heard tliem ; as they 
would probably afford the best specimen of the force and 
compass of his mind« as well as the unrivalled felicity of 
his language. 
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In the science of medicine, our rapid advance- 
ment furnishes us with a further argument that our 
inferiority in other branches of knowledge is to be 
ascribed to accident, and will cease with its tempo- 
rary cause. A medical school at Philadelphia was 
at first Ksorted ip by those who could not afford 
the greater expense of European instruction. This 
encouragement soon occasioned an active emula- 
tion in the professors, with each other, and with 
other similar institutions. Their efforts have at 
length produced their natural reward, both of pro- 
fit and reputation j and the institution is now es- 
teemed, little, if at all, inferior to the celebrated 
University of Edinburgh. Most of the professors 
are authors, and their works seem to have equal 
merit with European productions on the same sub- 
jects. In several of the other states, the faculty 
can boast of names which have obtained respect on 
both sides the Atlantic. It is to be expected that 
a correspondent encouragement in other depart- 
ments of literature, will be attended with corres- 
pondent success. 

If we consult the pages of history, we shall find 
abundant evidence to show that the state of litera- 
ture in every country depends upon moral causes 
alone, however difficult it* may be to trace their 
operation in every particular instance. The same 
region which at one time blazed with the light of 
' genius, is at another, enveloped in the darkest ig- 
norance. What evidence does Athens now give 
that it was once peopled by poets, orators, and phi- 
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losophcrs ? Its political circamstances, indeed, an 
changed, most wofully clianged, but the natural 
remain the same. ]lome, too, formerly so distin- 
guished for talents in every species of polite litera- 
ture, now exhibits no proof of genius, except by 
the cultivation of the fine arts. If they have sur- 
vived that chilling influence which has blighted 
every nobler production of intellect, it is because 
tyranny and superstition have never ceased to che- 
rish them with extraordinary munificence. But 
ahe can no longer produce a Virgil, a Tacitus, or 
A Gieero. The literary glpries of Egypt and of 
Persia have iii like manner passed away, leaving 
acareely a visible trace of their former existence. 
But, on the other hand, whilst the ancient mistress 
of the world has descended from her proud pre- 
eminence, in letters as well as arms, the posterity 
of those whom she once justly despised as barba- 
rians, have, by their noble struggles, reached the 
same high pinnacles of glory. France and fing- 
land, indeed, which were among the most rude and 
unlettered of the Roman colonies, have carried 
every branch of human science, and all the useful 
arts of life, to a higher point of improvement than 
was ever before known. 

In the above striking examples, the literature of 
each nation has kept an equal pace with its civili- 
zation and general prosperity. In other instances, 
however, no such connexion is to be. perceived. 
Yet where the causes of the declension t)r advance- 
ment of letters are so minute as to escape observa- 
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tieoy ibey are evidently not natural and permanent^ 
but accidental and temporary. Thus, until within 
]itl^e more than the last .fifty years* Scotland had 
scarcely a poet m. a dram#c writer, to balance 
against Chaucer, Spenser^ Shakspeare, Johnson^ 
Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and twenty others^ 
produced in England, except A.llan Ramsay, a name 
that would hardly have risen to notice, if it had be- 
longed to the other part of the Island. Yet since 
that time, Scotland has produced its full quota of 
literary genius. In a very dignified species^ of oom- 
position, history, it is indeed unrivalled ; and at 
the present day, the names of Campbell and Scott^ 
stand higher on the list of poets, than any of their 
cotemporaries in England.^ Ireland, too, contain- 
iDg nearly half as many inhabitants as England, 
has not produced a single poet, except Pamell and 
Croldsmith, before the amorous effusions oC «Ana- 
creon Moore ; for the witty rhymes of Swift, who 
has also been claimed by England,, scarcely de* 
serve the name of poetry. Can Ireland be sup- 
posed incapable of giving birth to eminent and 
original genius ? The ntfmes of Goldsmith, Berk- 
ley, Sheridan^ Burke, Curran, and without doubt, 
Vfe may add Swift^ are a conclusive answer to this 
question. 

If then, it appears that the intellectual charac- 
ter of the same nation at different times, is widely 
different ; and that the change is sometimes from 

* When this sentence was penned* the star of Lord Bjron 
Bad just begun to appear above the horizon. 

9 
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Ingh to lowy as with Athens and Bome ; and some^ 
times from low to high, as with England and 
Francs ; that there is often a striking difference 
between different pa#i'of the same nation^ at tht 
same period, as with England and Scotland ; and 
that this difference is not permanent, we most be 
compelled to acknowledge, however the causes of 
this irregolarity may elude our researches, tliat 
these causes are moral and not phy8ical-*-*that ge- 
nius is not the exclusive gift of any country; but 
that its seeds are scattered by nature, with her 
wonted profusion, over every region of the earthy 
and readily take root in every climate and soil ; yet^ 
unless they meet with a more cherishing culture, 
than ean fall to the lot of many, the stinted plants, 
producing neither flowers nor fruit, live and die an 
useless and unnoticed as the weeds which grow 
around them. 
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DKiifSITY OP POPULATION. 



Nations are commonly compared^ as to their 
physical strength^ by a comparison of their respec- 
tive numbers ; but this would give us a very falla- 
cious standard^ unless we also took into considera- 
tion the density of those numbers. There are some * 
mmong ttS| however^ who^ while they admit the 
affect of compactness of population on the power 
and the wealth of a nafiion^ think it unfavourable 
to morals annd happiness ; and, consequently^ depro- * 
cate as a serious evil^ our;continual approaches to the 
populousness of the ancient world. 

Let us consider this subject^ one certainly of no 
contemptible importance^ with regard to the natieiial 
defence — ^tbe national wealth — ^the advancement ef 
literature and the artSM^Mi^ indifidnal vfartae lOid 
happiness. 
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•As to nationdl defence. — It geems aufficieotly 
obvioas that the thinner the popalation the more 
exposed is a country ^ daring war, to partial at* 
tacks, apd the less capable it is of repelling them* 
Where there' are but ten or twelve persons inhabit- 
ing a sqaare mile, as in.many parts of the United 
States, hostile incursions may be safely made with 
a/orce which, in Bnrope, would certainly be inter- 
cepted and destroyed. A dispersed population if 
also less capable of offensive operations. Much 
time is lost, and extraordinary expense is incurred, 
in collecting the scattered forces together. Nor is 
this all : the facility of raising and paying lai^ ar- 
mies is in proportion to the cheapness of human 
labour, whiph again Is in proportion to the density 
of population. 

With this manifest disadvantage, however, in 
partial mililary operations, it must be admitted that 
a thinly-peopled country is more secure from for«- 
eign conquest, than if the same numbers were ga- 
thered into a narrow compass. The same delay 
and expense of transporting troops which are felt 
by itself, also impede the advances of the enemy ; 
and while t>ne part of the invaded coimtry yields 
to the ascendencyof superior power, the others, by 
their remote situation, are able to bring theUr 
resoorces into aption, antl to furnish a new rallying 
point to the defenders of their soil. The safety of 
these consists in this, that their adversary can come 
into contact with but a small part of them at once. 
European politicians^ judging by what they had 
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always seen in Europe, expected that the capttire 
of Philadelphia and New York, and our other 
chief towns, in the revolutionary war^ was the con- 
quest of the whole country. It was found, how- 
ever, that the war was not carried on with less 
spirit or effect, in other quarters, on account of these 
disasters. In like manner, it will be impossible for 
the French emperor to overcome Russa ; if the peo- 
ple of that country are united in opposing him.^ 
Thus too, while a single ship of war may annoy 
an/ part of our widely. extended and thinly-settled 
coast, before an adequate force can be collected to 
repel it, the conquest of the whole* country ia be- 
yond the reach of any foreign nation j for what 
would it signify towards subjugating Georgia or 
Carolina, that Boston or New York was in posses* 
sion of the enenny ; or, who can snppose jihat the 
peoplebeyond the Allegany would surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war, because a boistile force 
inrere masters of the eastern shore of Maryland 
and Virginia? In fact, it would often happen that 
the moment of capture to the one, would be the 
moment of liberation to the other. 

Where, however, a nation is suflBciently strong 
to be under no danger of foreign subjection^ its 
exposure to partial invasidhs from the thinness of 
its numbers, is a most serious evil, and this is the 
present situation of the United States. Their 
numbers, their courage, and above all^ their remote- 

r This iras written in the year 181S. 
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fiefls from the military nations of Europe^ afford 
them sufficient secnriiy against subjugatioo; hot 
when involved in war (and it appears that even 
they cannot always escape it) they aA exposed 
along their whole line of coasty to the incursions 
and ravages of every petty marauder who can 
congnand a ship and. fifty men* A large naval 
force may, indeed, defeud us from this mischief; 
but such a compact population as exists in Europe 
would also do the same, 

S. Ms to national wealthy or the abundance of 
ihose things which contribute to human comfort 
and enjoyment.— The time thai is saved, and the 
skin thatiagained, by distributing the different ope- 
rations of a manufacture among several distinct 
lianas, has been very satisfactorily sbowu by 
Adam Smith, and is now familiar to all ; but this 
advantage cannot be attained but in countries thick- 
ly peopled, because. a dense j)opulation alone can 
afford a sufficient market for a manufacture carried 
on upon that extensive plan. Therefore^ where 
the population is very dispersed, one man not only 
completes every part of the same manufacture, bat 
often does that which belongs to several distinct 
branches. By the division of labour then^ which 
can prevail extensively only in a populous country, 
the effect of manufacturing industry is greatly muU 
tiplied, and, of course, all those various commodi- 
ties which are produced by human ingenuity and 
skill, are cheaper and more abundant. 
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But not only is the labour of the commupity 
employed to more advantage; there is also saved 
much of that species which is altogether unprodoc- 
tive, I mean that which is expended in transporting 
commodities to and from market Suppose a shoe- 
maker to do the work of a hundred persons : if 
they are spread over a surface of eight or ten miles, 
as is often the case in the southern and western 
states, much time must be spent either in his going 
to his customers, or in their coming to him ; but if 
they are, as in £urope, within a compass of a half 
mile, nearly the whole of that time* is saved. It 
is, indeed, the time which is requisite tobring the 
manufacturer and consumer together, that, in thinly 
peopled countries, principally Induces a man to turn 
his hand to such various employments, and to be 
content with worse work at home, rather than gp to 
It distance for better. It must be recollected that 
commerce, or the exchange of one surplus commo^ 
dity for another, does not direcUy generate any 
thing ; it merely prevents loss, by converting that 
which can be spared into that which is wanted, 
and the labour spent in the transportation, is just 
1^0 much taken from the value of one article, or ad- 
ded to the price of the other. But the more com- 
pact the population, the less is the labour likely to 
be. In a small compass, every man will probably 
find a market for whatever he wishes either to pur-* 
chase or sell ; and besides short^ing the distance 
to market, a close population can greatly facilitate 
transportation by means et canals and artificial ^ 
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roads^ which are commonly beyond the capacities 
of a country thinly settled. 

There is, moreover, greater industry and emula- 
tion when men are brought closer together The 
reward of diligence is nearer at hand, and can h% 
estimated with a more assured correctness. Exam- 
ples, both good and bad, are Immediately under 
observation ; and pride, as well as interest, will 
operate to produce a solitary rivalship. Besides^ 
of that which is produced, much more will be lost 
and wasted in one country than the other. Man'y 
, things of no'value, when in small quantities, or at 
a distance from market, are turned to profitable ac- 
count when they are to be had on the spot, or in 
that abundance which a numerous population af- 
fords : of this nature are rags, bones, soot, and 
mme others. 

3. Jls to literature and the fine arts. — Where 
mqch time is spent in satisfying the more imperious 
wants of man, he must be less able to cultivate let« 
ters andthelibeiral arts. In a thin population few 
can have the leisure indispensable to proficiency 
in learning and science. Most men are occupied 
in earning a livelihood ; and of those who turn 
their attention to literary pursuits, they are engag-. 
\ed either in the active duties of the liberal profes- 
sions, or in discharging the functions of the magis- 
trate or statesman. For the same reason, indeed, 
that there is less wealth in such tf community, there 
is also less of juvenile instruction and of indivi- 
dual leisure. What there are of those, will be 
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lnwyera^ physiciaosy and civil officers : there art 
none left to prosecute intellectual pursuits for tha 
I mere pleasure they gfve^ or the reputation they 
confer ; and it is this class of men which chiefly 
advances the literary character of a country. Nor 
caa the business of book-making be as profttab^i 
in a poor and thinly-peopled country, as in oqe 
whose population is crowded and wealthy. There 
Mre^ perhaps, more purchasers of any book of more 
than ordinary merit in the city of London alone^ 
than in the whole United States ; and it is more easi- 
ly conveyed to its readers in a week in the one case^ 
than in a twelve- month in the other Thus the 
j^ospect of gain, as well as of being read, the 
two chief incentives to authorship, must act with a 
greater force in a populous country. Indeed aU 
jDost 9II the circumstances which have been men« 
tioned to explain the inferiority of American to 
Furopean literature, are inseparably connected 
with our dispersed population. 

The fine arts — sculpture, painting, engraving, 
and architecture — have, in all countries, been the 
offspring of luxurious opulence ; for nothing lesa 
than the rewards of superabundant wealth have 
been found suffic;ient to . excite and keep up that 
patient industry which is necessary to their per* 
fection. The elements of taste |nd genius abound, 
no doubt, in every soil ; but they are matured and 
perfected only by the genial influence of the' richly 

or applause which populous conunanitiee aloyae 
10 
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can ffYe. It was the splendid munificence with 
which the Greeks and Romans rewarded the 
artists who fabricated their deities and constructed 
their temples, that made those artists the idols, of 
their own country and the admiration of every 
other. It was the wealth of the Medici which de- 
corated Florence with so many noble productions 
of art; and in the United States, the talents of 
a West, or a Stewart, would, probably, never 
have been known, if they had not found encour- 
agement in a wealthier country than their own. 
Engraving seems to have taken a good foothold 
amoDg us, and is rapidly improving ; but it is only 
in our most populous cities, Philadelphia and New 
Turk, that it as yet meets with the encouragement 
necessary to its growth. 

The intimate HM)nnexion which exists among all 
the arts whether liberal or mechanical, must ope- 
rate to the disadvantage of the former, where the 
latter are discouraged, as they necessarily must be 
in a thinly settled country. Whilst manufactures 
are directly aided by the discoveries in chemistry, 
mettallurgy, natural history, botany, &c. these 
branches of knowledge are on the other hand indi- 
rectly advanced by the employment which manu- 
factures give to them. Nothing has so much im- 
proved the science of chemistry as the aid it has 
lately afforded U^ the mechanical arts of dying, 
bleaching, tanning, agriculture, and mineralogy, 
some of which are little likely to be cultivated in 
countries that are not populous. 
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4. Jb to private morals and happiness.^^It is 
admitted that where population is not yet full, as in 
the United States, and land, of course, is easily 
obtained, the necessaries of life are more abundant 
than in more populous communities. In a country 
full to redundancy of inhabitants, there is a large 
portion both of wretchedness and vice, which may 
be ascribed ' to poverty, which in its turn is caused 
by the want of employment. The account which 
Golquhoun, in his View of the Police of London, 
gives of the frauds, the vices, the crimes and sulFer- 
ings of thousands in that vast metropolis, exhibits 
a frightful picture of the difficulty of obtaining sub« 
sistetice in an over-crowded population, and of tha 
deplorable mischiefs it produces. In the United 
Stales, on the other hand, capital crimes are rare ; 
and pickpockets and highway-robbers, in the great- 
er part of them, are scarcely known. Some few^ 
indeed, even here, feel the hard gripe of poverty ; 
but how different is their poverty from that which 
tveighs upon, perhaps, one half the human raco 
in Europe! There is seldom a day that the most 
indigent person among us does not eat animal food^ 
and it is next to impossible for many to suffer seri- 
ously here from the want of employment 

In this simple mode of comparing the two states 
of population, that which is dispersed over a great 
surface would seem, at first view, to be much the 
most favourable to human comfort, and, consequent- 
ly to the practice of virtue. But there are many 
sonsiderations which, if not sufficient to lead us to 
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an oppqtite conclusion, may pergaade us that the 
difference is far less than we had at first supposed. 
The vices and crimes of so populous a city as Lon- 
don, though they might not be proportionally greater 
than in other places, yet being seen congregated 
within a comparatively narrow compass, strike the 
imagination with great force. When we are told 
that twenty thousand persona in that metropolis^ 
know not in the morning where they are to find sub*^ 
iistence for the day, our minds are filled with the 
vast extent of wretchedness ^hich this fact conveys ; 
but on sober reflection, we find that great as is this 
aggregate number, it amounts to but one in fifty of 
the whole population— a nnmber proportionally so 
amally that it may exist in any country place, or 
small town, without being known or regarded. As 
to individual cases of ewtreme misery, it may na- 
turally be expected that the larger the whole num- 
ber the more remarkable will those of them be who 
are pre-eminent in any thing, whether of excellence 
or deformity, natural or moral. Vnns e multis im- 
plies very different degrees of distinction when the 
many are a million and when they are but a thou- 
sand. That a large part of those who subsist in 
London on casual charity, or by their wits or their 
frauds, prefer the evils of a precarious existence^ 
chequered as they are with some of the pleasures 
of a town life, to certain employment and wages in 
the country, would seem probable, from the cir- 
cumstance that in particular seasons, the pay of 
agricnltural labour in England is sufficient to in- 
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diice numbers to come over from Ireland to Ihid 
employment ; which could not be the case, if the 
requisite kbour could be procured nearer home. 

But although it could be demonstrably proved 
that there was most wretchedness in the most con- 
densed population^ it does not necessarily follow 
that there may not also be a greater sum of happi- 
ness. While a lai^r number may suffer for want 
of the necessaries of life in the populous country^ 
those who are exempt from this evil may be also 
more susceptible of enjoyment On this subject 
there is room for little more than general specula- 
, tion and conjecture. Quantities that cannot be 
measured, cannot be accurately compared ; and 
virhere is the mode of weighing and ascertaining th» 
pains and pleasures which agitate the human heart, 
not for an hour or a day, but during a whole life ; and 
not of a single individual but of a whole community? 
Indeed, so bountiful has Providence been in accom- 
modating us to the pains we are compelled to under- 
go—so active and ingenious are we in working out 
our own good, and in counteracting evil, in what- 
ever situations we may be placed^-so much of suf^ 
feringy both in Body and mind, is found in the best 
situations of life ; and so much of enjoyment in the 
icorstf that a cool and unprejudiced observer (if 
such a one could possibly be found) would, perhaps, 
say, that the sum of human happiness, in every 
country and in every age, does hot materially vary. 
But whether the difference be little or much between 
a rude and a civilized people — a poor and a rich 
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community — a weak and a strong nation — a free and 
a despotic government ; men will ever strive after 
that which is best in their eyes : and, though the 
object of their endeavours were an illusitin, this ac- 
tive pursuit itself would be beneficial ; for if they do 
not overtake the game, they have the pleasure of 
the chace. 

Upon the whole it would seem that, if a denser 
population seems likely to produce peculiar vices 
and sufferings, it is also favourable to peculiar 
virtues and enjoyments. A diffusive population is 
also in some respects auspicious, and in others 
unfriendly, to morality and happiness. 

In hazarding some spex^ulations on this copious 
subject, to narrow the field of enquiry, it will be 
assumed that the country having the most compact 
population possesses the most wealth, the most 
strength, the best literature, and the most mechani- 
cai art; but the necessaries of life in the least 
abundance. 

It is a strong argument that such a country is 
most conducive to human happiness, that, generally 
speaking, virtue is promoted by intelligence and ci- 
vilization. The most philosophical of our histor- 
ians, Bume and Gibbon, are decidedly of this opin- 
ion ; and the former adduces- some strong facts in 
support of it. As society advances in refinement, 
the moral sense, as well as every other faculty, will 
become more susceptible of impressions { and 
though an increased sensibility may often lead to 
evil as well as to good, yet the good will be most 
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promoted^ if there be more of it tlian of evil in the 
world — a proposition which, however it may be dis- 
puted by the gloomy misanthrope or frivolous de- 
•laimer, every man's conduct and feelings acknow- 
ledge to be just. In short, if men are superior in 
happiness and virtue to brutes, then also is civili- 
zed society superior to that which is rude and un- 
cultivated. It would, indeed, be against the uni- 
versal economy of nature^ which impels every spe- 
cies of animals to efforts for their preservation and 
well beings if, man who is perpetually urged to 
form societies and to advance in civilization^ 
should, by so doing, be labouring for his misery in- 
stead of his happiness. ^^ 

While refinement and civilization confer on us 
nev/ pleasures they cut us off from, none of the old 
ones. Intellectual pleasures are exclusively the 
fruit of their culture. When we consider the 
ai^reeable ideas and enlotions which are communis 
cated by books— 7by the prosecution of scientific 
pursuits— -by music, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture — by theatrical exhibitions, and by those 
mechanical arts, which can exist only after a long 
course of improvement ; it must be admitted that 
they are the instruments of no inconsiderable por- 
tion of human happiness ; acid that while they are 
created by civilization, they neither destroy nor di- 
minish those simple pleasures which a state of 
nature can give. 

If civilization occasionally brings with it new 
pains^ it also often brings alleviations of those 
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which are inseparable from hunan e^ciatencejn eve- 
ry state of society. By the arts of medicine and 
aur^ery, a casualty or a disease, which might destroy 
the savage, or afflict him for life, is made an evil 
of but a few weeks or days. How many and what 
ingenious coQtrivances has man devised to shelter 
him from the inclemency of the seasons — to multiply 
his food, both as to quantity and varietyr— and last- 
ly*^ to preserve all that be values from that mutation 
mnd decay to which they are ever hastening ! What 
other object, indeed, have all our manufacturing 
labour and skill, but to enhance our pleasures an4 
to mitigate our pains ? It is the stock of these gooth 
as they are emphatically called, possessed by each 
nation, which constitutes its wqalth, and we have 
assumed, as self evident, that this will be the great- 
est in a well-peopled country. 

But it may be objected, that although the most 
populous coimtry may possess the greatest stock pf 
those materials for the enjoyment of man, which 
are fabricated by his labour and art, yet, as they 
are also very unequally distributed, the poorer class 
will not be benefited by such excess, whilst th^y 
materially suffer from the greater scarcity of food. 

In the condensed population of Europe, it b 
true that the fruits of the improvements which pro- 
gressive art, science and civilization have made, 
seem to be gathered by^ small portion of society; 
whilst the mass of the people are doomed to misery 
and want. There are a hundred, or perhaps a 
thousand kept poor^ or juade so, for one that is rich. 
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To this objection it may be at least pli(|i8ibly 
answered, tliat the unequal division of property 
does not seem to be so much the consequence of a 
dense population as of governntent— of the blind, 
and unjust institutions of society. Were things 
left to their natural course, though there would 
still be inequality, it would be less considerable 
and less pernicious ; or rather it would be no more 
than would be salutary and just. By burthensome 
taxes — by exorbitant salaries — by feudal privileges 
and perquisites — by the laws of primogeniture-— * 
of apprenticeships and settlements, and exclusive 
tests, property is forced into particular channels^ 
and is not suffered to distribute itself according to 
the industry, prudence and good fortune of each in- 
dividual. Were all those legal shackles taken off 
from human exertion, and those bounties on indo-. 
lence removed, the number of the vrretched would 
be comparatively small : and much of what is now 
wasted by the wealthy few, would then increase 
the comfort of the residue. 

But although the preceding^ hypothesis may not 
be strictly true ; and though in so populous a conn- 
try as China, or even a par^ of Europe, there must 
necessarily be a great number who feel the want of 
the common necessaries of life — that last point in 
the scale of human misery — still it does not follow 
that a country where the population is. compact, 
without being redundant, may not be more favour- 
able to happiness, than one whose numbers are 
scattered over an extensive surface. There may, 
11 
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pethn^if be a middle point betweto exceanve tliia- 
neds and closeness of population which is most 
(iropitious to human comfort and enjoyment ; and 
possibly^ that point to which it would naturally ar- 
rive^ and where it would as naturally stop^ if na- 
iure was not-counteracted by our unwise intermed- 
dling, ihight give us this golden mean. Liberty 
seems to have been productive of so much good in 
whatever it has been fairly tried — in government, 
f eligion, and commerce^ (and liberty is nothing but 
leaving things to their naturtd course) that we are 
encouraged to hope it would not occasion a mis* ' 
ebievons excess of population. And it is most • 
oonsoling to the philanthropist to believe, that the 
evil he so much deprecates, is more to be feared 
ttom human error, which may be averted, than from 
the laws of nature, which are neither to be avoided 
nor controlled.^ , 

Without, however, indulging in visions, which 
may be as fallacious as they are agreeable, let us 
consider the world as it actually is, and ask in 
^hat stage of population is the greatest happiness 
probably found. If our pride or partiality leads 
lis to the conclusion thiCt man is happier in America 
than he is on the old continent, yet still this ques- 
tion recurs, would our happiness be increased or 
diminished by a yet further density of numbers ? 

• This vi6w 18 more fiilly ^leveloped in a succeeding essay 
on the theory of Maithvs. 
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A greater facility in pvqcurifig tb^ ^^poyenieiWDiiVf 
«nd elegances of life could not, we may aoppofd^ 
Imt be felt by our whole commvnUyf If tbis ua- 
crease of the materials of enjoyment were the go|M 
sequence of an increase of toil and citre, the case 
would be different^ but the g^in^ i^ has been 
•hown^ proceeds from the greater ingenuity an4 
•kill, and saving of labour, which a denser pofi^t 
latipn produces. Thus, if the greater part of tbji^ 
irksome labour, which is now expended in wegl99r 
ing our bulky commodities to market, or in the slor 
venly cultivation of our extensive fields, was de« 
voted to the fabrication of comfortable and ornar 
mental apparel, of commodious houses, of elegi^Uft 
and convenient furniture, every one will say that 
our situation would be greatly improved; Or, if 
our weavers and dyers could make fine fabrics of 
brilliant hues, with as much ease as they now make 
their homely homespun ; or, Mr. 0. Grolius coul4 
fashion a piece of beautiful porcelain as readily a^ 
he does his stone ware, nobody would be-the worse 
for the exchange ; but most of us, if not all^ would 
be the better. 

Again : if a taste for literary pursuits werf» 
more general, how many of our fox-hunters an4 
hunters of sqAirrels, and gamesters and tiplerp - 
would be spared tfae sad necessity of flying from 
themselves ; and when kept, by bad weather or 
indisposition, within doors, how many hours, npw 
passed in heaviness and weariness, would they 
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spend in pure and rational delight ? Different too^ 
indeed is the old age of bim who has a taste tor 
letters, and him who has no resources beyond his 
own blunted sensations and barren mind. 

Let us bring the comparison nearer to our view. 
Nine-tenths, or perhaps mote, of the people of 
these states, live in the country. Where is the 
man of uBvitiated feelings who would not rather 
be surrounded by neighbours of intelligence, of 
refined manners, and in easy circumstances, than 
by those who are coarse, ignorant and needy ; and 
who, but one whose affrighted conscience saw his 
own guilt reflected from the faces of all he met, 
would not choose to have such neighbours as the 
former, at a nearer than at a greater distance ? 

In support of these ai^uments it may be farther 
remarked, that it is the opinion of an observer,* 
equally ingenious and profound, that the happi- 
ness and virtue of the English nation has increased 
with the increase of population. That capital 
crimes are less frequent, he proves beyond a doubt* 
Nor do we observe that as any particular portion 
of our country advances in population, that the 
people are less. moral or happy ; but the direct 
reverse is frequently conspicuous. So that what- 
ever may be our opinion of the ultimate point of 
density which a nation may reach, without lessen- 
ing the chances of happiness to each individuals^ 
we must be persuaded, from a candid review of 

* Hume. 
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the preceding coDsiderations^ that we are yet far 
from having reached it ; and that as^ ander the 
genial influences of freedom and abundance^ we. 
continue to increase in numbers^ we shall^ in a still 
greater proportion, advance in political wealth 
and strength^ and in individual improvement and 
happiness. 



ON 



CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 



Though classical learaisg still holds a consi- 
derable place in all our systems-of juvenile instruc- 
tion) and few persons in modem days have, attained 
intellectual eminence^ whose minds have not receiv- 
ed this training ; yet there are some who^ with that 
bold) perhaps licentious, spirit of inquiry which 
distinguishes the present day, question its utility in 
the education of youth, and rank the practice among 
the instances in which custom, the offspring of cir- 
cumstances accidental and temporary, has triumph- 
ed over the plainest dictates of reason. 

It must be confessed that the history of classical 
literature seems to give some colour to this opinion,, 
and to shew that much of the estimation in which 
this branch of letters has been held, and of the ar- 
dour with which it has been pursued, may be ascri- 
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bed to these accidental causes which occasioned its 
revival in the 16th century, and which may be here 
briefly noticed. The number of Greeks who about 
that time took refuge in Italy, to escape the perse- 
cutions of (heir Turkish conquerors, carried with 
them the same pure taste in literature which they had 
singularly preserved throughout all their revolu- 
tions in government and manners^ and which has 
ever characterized that ingenious people. The 
frequent discoveries of 'the writings of antiquity, 
which tpok place about this time, and which were 
probably the effects of the revived taste for litera- 
ture, became a new cause of its extension. The li- 
beral encouragement wbiph letters received from 
the munificence of the Medici; and the multiplica- 
tion of good models by the art of printing, which 
was invented about the same time, powerfully con- 
curred to the same end. The effect of these com- 
bined causes was the greater^ as literature was then 
in a rude state in Italy, and the admiration due to 
the intrinsic excellence of the writings of antiquity, 
was heightened by the contrast they exbibited with 
the crude productions of the day. 

Upder such propitious circumstances the study 
of the classics made a rapid progress, and^ erelong* 
reached a point of enthusiasm it has never since 
known. A proficiency in classic learning constitu- 
^ted the highest accomplishment of the gentleman, 
as well as the scholar, and was as indispensable to 
the statesman and the judge, as to the professor 
and the priest. Immense sums were expended in 
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tiie purchase pf ancient manoscripitfl : new edi^MMM. 
of the best Greek and Latin writers were multipli- 
ed with indefatigable labonr : scholars by profession 
spent years in writing* commentaries on a favourite 
author, in explaining, his allusions, and clearing up 
his obi^curities ; and the highest powers of geniua 
and taste were wasted on the niceties of verbal critic 

, cism, the abstractions of grammar, or the frivolooa 
controversies to which these barren studies gave 
occasion. Men ceased to think or write except ip 
relation to what the Greeks and Romans bad 
thought and written; nor did the adopted jurispru-' 
deuce of Justinian, enforced as it was by- the civil 
magistrate, exert more authority over men's minds^ 
Uian they voluntarily yielded to Homer and Vir^l 
in poetry ; to Demosthenes.and Cicero in eloquencOi 
and to Plato and Aristotle in science and philoeo* 
phy. 

The institutions and customs to which this ott- 
bounded admiration of the ancients gave rise, have 
contributed to perpetuate it to the present day<# 
Universities and colleges, liberally endowed with 
permanent incomes, were, every where established^ 
whose first object and highest boast it was, ^to in-* 
struct the student in the dead languages. The 
proceedingsof the courts of justice; the negotiations 
between different nations; and all solemn pub* 
lie documents were written in the Latin tongue. 
Though modem languages are now used for these 

" purposes, yet some knowledge of the dead lan- 

giiages is still in indispensable pre^requlsite ItebM 

IB 
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omcan^ in many places, be ordained asaministei^-^ 
can receive academic' honors — or be licensed to 
practice either physic or law. 

Such are the circumstance's which have combin- 
ed to exalt the importance of classical learning. 
But of late years, when it has become less valuable 
for its own sake, and "the speculative spirit of the 
age requires a reason for every thing, the practice . 
of making the study of the classics a necessary part 
of education has been arraigned and condemned on 
the following arguments. * . 

It is urged that the time which a boy spends in 
acquiring a knowledge of words, as they style the 
study of Latin and Greek, may be more advan- 
tageously spent in getting a knowledge of things : 
that although his tender mind may not be qualified 
to enter on intricate and abstruse studies, it is very 
able to receive and retain a variety of information 
that would be useful in his future life : that in learn*, 
ing a language it is the memory which is chiefly 
exercised, and that this useful faculty may be 
easily stored with important facts, as condemned 
to retain a jumble . of foreign words, together with 
the various rules and exceptions. under which they 
have been classed by gramfnarians. That geogra- 
phy, for example, natural history^ and works of 
imagination may be employed by the instructor to 
give equal exercise to the memory, and by the 
greater pleasure they would afford to the pupil^ as 
well as his more perfect understanding of them^ • 
they would both improve his other faculties^ and add 
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to his stock of useful knowledge — ^nay^ that the 
memory would be more improved when it was exer* 
cised on a subject which invited the fancy to make 
perpetual associations^ than when it was exercised 
on words at once uncouth and- unintelligible, it 
. is further insisted that at any rate, time would be 
saved in learnings during childhood^ much that 
must be learnt at' some time or other: and in sup« ' 
' port of these arguments^ they cite the practice of 
the ancients themselves^ and many illustrious ex- 
amples among the modems^ to shew, that a know- 
ledge of foreign languages is not necessary to form 
great orators^ poets, or statesmen : since many of 
these have never learnt any language but their own ; 
and of those who have, still more have forgot what 
they had learnt.in early life. 

It is taken for granted^ in these arguments, that 
the memory is the ovAy faculty of the mind which 
the study of the classics is calculated to improve. 
But it seems to me that, in learning an ancient lan- 
guage^ all the faculties are actively exercised, and 
that in this exercise consists the chief advantage of 
that plan of instruction. 

As genius seems tg consist in the degree of ex- 
cellence attained by all the great faculties of inven- 
tion, judgment, memory and taste, that system of 
education .must be the best, which is most likely to 
give these the utmost degree of improvement of 
which they are susceptible. These faculties, scarce- 
ly perceptible in the mind of the infant^ are gradu- 
ally unfolded as the. body increases in size and 
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vtrength. They do Dot appear at the same time^ 
nor is their progress the same. The meinory is in 
per&Gtion when invention is hardly discerned^ and 
Ihe judgment continues to improve long after the 
memory is on the decline. Hence the discipline 
whieh is adapted to one ifaculty does not necessa- 
rily suit another. Now^ as by a general law of oar 
nature, every function and pojvef of body or mind 
u invigorated by exercise, it dhould be the object 
of education to afford to all the faculties that de« 
gree of exercise which is essential to their pliancy, 
and strength, and this purpose^ seems to be effec- 
tually answered by the discipline of the grammar 
school. Let us, by way of example, analyse the 
process of a boy's mind in translating from an an* 
cient language into his own. In this operation he 
nmst not only discover the meaning of the several 
words, but alw the order in "which they are to be 
used, in ascc^rtaining the import of such foreign 
words and phrases as he does not understands 
when be has consulted his dictionary, he often finds 
them iuterpretecf by numerous English words and 
phrases, essentially different from one another. In 
selecting out of this variety ,v.that which will best 
express the probable meaning of his author, he 
must weigh--MX>mpare — discriminate^ and in this 
ampl<^ment his judgment is exerei^ed ^nd matur- 
ed. When his dictionary refuses to aiSbrd him 
the aid he solicits, in his exertions after the suita- 
ble analogous expression, something like invention 
and fancy seems to take plaee. To find out the 
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pniper order in which the wordd are to be arrang. 
ed in ifae translation^ he must seek that one of the 
nnmeroos rules of syntax which alone is applica- 
ble $ and in this way the habit of abstraction is pro- 
duced. When ihe meaning is ascertained^ in se- 
lecting from several synonymous expressions that 
which is happiest and best, his taste is obviously 
cultivated and improved. In short the whole bu- 
siness of translating a classic author consists in an 
unremitted excercise of the mental faculties^ — in 
perceiving the resemblances or differences of what 
he observes, remembers or imagihes ; and no lon- 
ger than they are so exercised, can he make any 
progress. The labour of translating from his own . 
language into Latin and Greek affords similar ad- 
vantages to. the student; but with this difference 
that it seems to improve his invention and sagacity 
more, but his judgment and taste less, and is less 
complete of itself; as be may commonly judge of 
his own success when he translates into his .mother 
tongue, but requires the aid of a preceptor to point 
out his errors when he transWes into a foreign lan- 
guage. With regard to the memory^ it is admitted 
that it may be, aqd commonly is, sufficiently culti- 
vated in learning the classics. 

If we compare this with other juvenile studies, 
it will be found that none of them afford the same 
continued and varied exercise^ . In learning geo- 
graphy, chronology or such branches of natural 
history as Qan be learnt from books, the active 
powers of the mind are suspended, and the memo- 
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ry alone is exercised. In learning English gmm- 
mar as it is ordinarily taught^ the mind is nearly 
as passive. In the study of mathematics^ 'indeed^ 
ihe reasoning powers are vigorously and profitjably 
Qxercised, but they are dormant as to all other rela- 
tions but those of number and quantity. In phy* 
sics/some useful knowledge, ma> be acquired, and 
the talent of observation improved; but the rea- 
soning faculties are little exercised^ and those of 
imagination and abstraction still less. It is ow- 
ing to this inherent diversity^ that some minds suc- 
ceed in one study^ and some in another^ as each 
cultivates the faculty in which it happens to excel ; 
and hende it is that a proficiency in classical leam- 
ingy which requires and implies the improvement 
of all the faculties, is more uniformly an evidence 
of genius, and gives a surer promise of intellectual 
strength, than any other single acquirement 

Kor is this exercise to be undervalued because 
it is on words rather than things. During the 
years of tuition, the knowledge of men and things 
must necessarily be very limited. Nothing but 
the actual perception of what passes in his owa 
heart and mind, or his observation of the actions 
of others — and the ondefinable, ever varying, oc- 
currences eS life, can impart to man knowledge 
that will be either useful or accurate ; and every 
attempt to supply ,the place of experience will 
prove inadequate and fallacious. Since then you 
cannot impart knowledge, it is desirable f o improve 
the future means of acquiring it. And even if it 
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dmld be imparted^ it would be better to get talents 
than information ; as every one would prefer the 
faculty of writiug a poem to that of remembering 
it ; and be prouder of the skill of a painter than of 
possessing some of ^ his pictures* 

The different faculties being thus constantly and 
variously exercised by classical learnings are likely 
to acquire all the pliancy, activity and strength of 
which they are susceptible, and thus the grammar 
school may be considered as the gymnasium of the 
mind, in which its present efforts are of no other 
value than as th6y prepare it for future action. 

The habit too of accommodating the language 
of one people to the ideas of another, differing 
widely from it in sentiments and modes of thinking, 
must tend to give greater copiousness of style, and 
assist in overcoming the frequent incongriiity of 
different languages, and the difficulty with which 
any tongue expresses with precipion, ideas that 
are foreign to it Ever^ language is £tted to con- 
vey the ordinary ideas and feelings o^ those who 
fiipeak it; but the peculiarities of another people, 
it requires considerable skill to express with fideli. 
ty and truth. Nothing seems so likely to improve 
this talent as the habit of transferring ideas from 
one language to another; and the greater the dif. 
ference in the genius and structure of the two lan- 
guages, the greater must be the exercise. Now 
if the difference between languages is af all in 
proportion (as seems probable) to their diversity 
in roligloh, manners, customs, and laws^ then this 
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exercise can never Ims so beneficial^ as in translating 
from the ancient laif;Uages to the modem. 

Again^ modes of speaking gradually arise among 
every people^ which are either contrary to the ge« 
neral principles of their language^ or in which 
wot ds, in combination^ have a different signification 
from that of the same words^ taken separately. 
These idiomatic phrases cupnot be translated by 
the general rules of grammar. The learner vtnet, 
when he has discovered their meanings either by 
the intimations of the context^ or from the direct 
authority of the dictionary , endeavour to find somo 
analogous expressions in his own language. He 
has to call up from the stores which are reposited 
in the memory, that apt and suitable phrase which 
will convey a correspondent meaning ; and in mak- 
ing the selection he improves both his inventive and 
his reasoning faculties. It is probably by this pro* 
cess that the best poetical diction, and the faculty 
of bending the stubbornness of language to the 
severe restraints of rhyme have been commonly 
perfected. 

Such seem to me to be the natural tendencies of 
classic learning — tendencies which are sufltcient to 
explain why so few men attain intellectual supe- 
riority who have not received a classicareducation. 
And as the grace and agility acquired by dancing 
are retained after the arts themselves are lost, so 
the good effects of learning an ancient language 
grammatically remains after tbe language itself is 
forgotten. 
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1 hftve dwelt the vote fipoa the heoisAto of tibe i«- 
(ielleetaal exercise whkh diasdieal atadies oecam^s, 
because its advocates have geoerally contented 
themseWes with insisting on thooe advantages of 
classical attainments whieh immediately resoU to 
the possessor^ like the Bnltan in the Arabiu 
Nights^ who thonglit the efficacy of a prescription 
lay in the dnig»y concealed in the instmments c^/m 
apofty and not in the exerdse they imposed upon 
Mm. And if the view herein taken be jast^ then those 
schemes of iniitrnction whose object it is to id>ridgA 
ted condense the mles of grammar-^to call on the 
aid of the senses to assist the operations of ikm 
intellect-^ to make a^^ royal rend to mathematics/' 
and in every way to IkcUitato the acquisition of 
science and learning, are objectionable on account 
if the very facility they affiwd the learner, sincn 
they dispense with that labour which ia the chief 
canse of his improvement 

Bnt against this potent effijcacy irf classic studied 
it has been urged that the ancients themselvei 
were taught only their motiber tongue, and that if 
they attained consummate excellence, as poets, 
historians, and philosophers, why may not we dd 
the same? 

We are too little acquainted witk the modes of 
instruction in ancient ^^^m^^* to know whethet 
their youth were not ofte^ioght some of the eao- 

* It would appear from a passage in Aristotle that foreiga 
languages formed no part of the ordinary education in €hreeee. 
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tern langaages in their vicinity. If, however, that 
was not the case, the numerous inflections which 
their words underwent, and the various dialects 
and different accents of their language, formed a 
stock of materials for diligent attention and nice 
discrimination, that no modern tongue can furnish. 
Among the Romans, we know that the Grecian 
language was taught to all those who passed 
through a regular course of instruction. It seemed 
in the most flourishing era of Roman literature to 
have been a necessacy part of polite education^ 
and to have held the same place among well bred 
people in Rome, as the French has held in Eng- 
land, and still maintains in most of the courts of 
Burope. Suetonius, who is so minute in his 
biographical notices, when he speaks of the assas- 
sination of Gssar, makes him address Brutus im 
Greek, instead of his native language, and be does 
not mention the circumstance as at all remarkable : 
but such an occurrence could never have happened, 
nor would it have been so narrated, unless that 
language had been in daily and familiar use. 

But it is a further answer to the objection, that 
the business of instructing youth, was an office of 
more dignity with the ancients than it is with us, 
and was not committed then, as it often now is, to 
those who are devoid ^ft|genius, and have a little 
learning by rote ; sincelne ablest and most inge- 
nious men, in this way, (especially in Greece,) ren- 
^dered theif talents at once profitable to themselves 
and useful to their country. When the greatest 
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philosophers of the age did not disdain the (Mm 
of preceptor^ they would naturally adopt efficient 
modes of improving all the faculties of their pa- 
pilsy and these modcs^ whatever they were/ cer- 
tainly proved successful in giving to genius its ut* 
most degree of improvement;^ and it may well be 
remarked that in insisting on the advantages of oitr 
mode of tea<ching an ancient language^ I do not 
mean to contend that the same beneficial exercise 
cannot possibly be afforded by other plans of in^ 
struction, but merely that, eith» from the want of 
skill in modern teachers^ or the character of mo« 
dern languages themselves, there is little chance 
for a mind now to attain eminence which has not 
been disciplined in this way. If we examine, for 
example, the long list of illustrious names which 
•have figured on the theatre of letters in England, 
We shall scarcely meet with one that has not receiv- 
ed a classical education. When we find that those 
whose minds have been thus trained are generally ' 
superior in intellectual powers to those who have 
received a different training ; and that those who 
have been distinguished for the productions of ge- 
nius, agree in nothing but this mode of instruction^, 
it seems to lead us irresistibly to the conclusion that 
soch mode has superior efficacy in improving the 
intellects. Some distinguished examples are also 
cited among ourselves, of men who exhibit strong 
and vigorous minds, without having had the bene- 
fits of a classical education. It will, however, be 
generally found that snch men have had their ef<^ 
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Ante QoncMJ^ated om a single pursuit — ^tbatlSief 
hM% iBaniiuitod only great reasoning powers in a 
«li|gls depavtneiit of knowledge ; but tbat they 
hAvt pV0n DO proofs of tiiose creative facoltieS| 
nMck are at once the best fruity and the surest evi* 
4eBce, of cultivated geniaft-^aiid moreover, tba<^ 
Igr eoBfimnding their relative with their positive 
IMrit, we judge them too favorably oa aoBootti c^ 
tte deficiency of their education. 

Bat it has teen triumphantly objected that Skabit 
Ipsare, the pride and glory of English literature^ 
who is the admiration and delight of the vulgar and 
the great, the learned and illiterate, was able to 
eclipse all his countrymen in a difficult species of 
writing, without the aid of classical learnings 
The fact iteelf, however, cm which the argument is 
fbu&ded, is altogether gratuitous, and seems to bfl< 
at least questionable. If we disregard the AU^ 
putes of bis biographers and commefitators on this 
point, and consult his wri^ngs, they seem to afford 
strong intrinsie evidence that be was acquainted 
with the Latin lahguage. He quotes it often in 
his plays ; and while it seems probable enough 
that he would have been ostentatious of a moderate 
stock of learning, if he possessed it ; it is equally 
probable that he would have avoided the use of the 
Latin if he had been ignoruit oi it ; both because 
that he had thereby exposed himself to the risque of 
blundering in his quotations, and at any rate^ 
would have incurred with his associates the impu- 
tation of v«aty. Be assisted in acting his own 
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pbyg ; and being consdmu of hb sdptriority te 
Jonscm in genius, he would bave been unwilling 
by bi» fiuotations, to remind others of bis itrfariori-* 
ty in learning. If he aflbcted any tbingi it wouM 
rather have been to ^$pw what he was known 
not to possess. In oiir public bodies, and at the 
bar, few quote from the classics who do not under- 
stand ihem, and i<^ here and there, vanity or aAc- 
tation should make exceptions, they are rare, and 
ex^bited with mnob 'caution. The scenes, too, of 
many of his dramas are taken Irom Roman histo^ 
ry: and it is more likely that he rend tbftm in thn 
firiginal than in a transUUion, both beeanse cte^ 
gant or spirited trawlations wwe unknown in ifaal 
day ; and beeanse we have s^om found that n 
knowledge of the ancients, through ^ie medium, 
has excited much interest. Besides, the positive 
lestimony of Jonaon, who must have known his 
acquirements, and was not likely to over rate thom, 
f hews that though he had no pretensions to tho 
eharacter of an accomplished scholar, be had beejf 
taught the classics ; and if he had been so instrocjU 
ed, though what he had learnt was afterwards fo|- 
gptten> bis mind had received that aalntary disci- 
pline, wfaich has been shewn to he the great adviin- 
tage of classical instrnctioo* 

Admitting that Shak^peare forniakea an illus- 
trious exception, this only prmes that, ft is posst. 
bin to perfect genius without ekssioil learning, 
but it leaves the ai^ujuent, of its extieme impro* 
bability, in full foree* When the CHm^ptions are 
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80 rare as to occur^ among many millions^ but once 
or twice in a century^ they rather confirm the rule 
ttan weaken it ; and are to be placed to the account 
of those wonderful powers which nature^ in a freak 
of boupt;^ occasionally exhibits, and which self- 
exercised and self-instructed, render all foreign 
assistance useless, and education vain. 

Nor does it seem possible to attain equal advan- 
tages by the study of any modern language ; though 
a benefit, similar in its nature; but very diffeient in 
degree, iis without doubt obtained. There is so 
much resemblance among all the improved modem 
languages, as to the order of their words ^ the small 
number of their inflections; and their numerous par- 
tides, that they are learnt with far greater facility 
than the ancient languages, and, consequently, they 
aflbrd less exercise and improvement to the facul- 
ties. As a proof of this, it commonly takes not 
more months to acquire a modern European lan- 
guage, than it does years to acquire proficiency in 
JLattn or Greek ; and he who has once mastered 
these languages, finds the acquisition of all others 
easy. 

Although, if the preceding views be just, clas- 
sical learning is like many sorts of hunting, less 
valuable for the game than the exercise of pursuing 
it ; yet, is the attainment itself of no small utilify. . 

Let us ^st advert to the intrinsic merit of the 
classic writings themselves. • Whether it be that 
only the best of their writers have been able to es- 
cape the silent ravages of time, or that from causes 
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not now to be traced, the general character of their 
literary productions was better than ours« I know 
not ; bat so it is that there are few of their works, 
transmitted to modern times, which bear not the. 
atamp of genius and taste. We iare therefore secure 
of the advantage, and no mean one it is, that when 
we read a Greek or Latin author, we have before us 
a model of style and fine writing. The invention of 
printing, which has done so much to diffuse the 
light of knowledge to the remotest regions of bar* 
barism, and the darkest corners of ignorance, and 
which is so eflBcacious in preserving governments 
that are free, and in checking those that are opprea* 
sive, has, in its infinite multiplication of books, 
given birth and circulation to many bad ones ; and 
exposes every reader of modern productbns to th# 
very probable chance of wasting his time on some* 
thing that has little of good sense, taste or original- 
ity to recommend it. From this danger the das* 
sical reader is exempt. He is sure to meet with 
either the useful or agreeable, and most commonly 
with both. The pleasure which classical studies 
can impart is one of the purest enjoyments that 
life admits of; and, as every scholar knows, is often 
as lively as it is pure. |f classic learning was 
attended with no other advantage, thin intellectnal 
luxury would amply compensate the labour of the 
acquisition. 

The. ancient authors, moreover, have a higher 
value as models of good writing, because the quality 
which most distinguishes them from the modems 
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M their sinpUcity, and it is this quality in which, at 
has been deduced, both from the maturity of our 
language, and the infancy of our literature, we art 
most peculiarly deficient.. Nothing is so likely to 
correct the prevailing taste for tinsel ornament aad 
the false sublime, as familiarity with the writings 
of the ancients ; and to check its farther ]|{^nder*« 
ings, seduced as that taste continually is frofn the 
paths of truth and nature, by the universal lore of 
novelty, and the increasing difficulty of gratify, 
ingit. 

Let it not be said that the same advantage may 
be attained by means of translations : that the best 
of the Greek and Latin authors, and even the second 
best, have been faithfully translated ; and that ade- 
^piate ideas of their good sense, their figures of 
speech, and their simplicity of manner, if not of the 
harmony of their langui^i^, may be conveyed to tho 
£mglish reader. To this objection there are two 
answers. In the first place, where the merit of a lit* 
erary work oonsists very much in its style, as is al- 
ways more pr less the ease with the writings of the 
ancients, it is next to impossible to transfer its pe- 
culiar beauties to another language ; and the wider 
the difference in the character and structure of the 
two languages, the greater mi^st be the difficulty of 
the transmission. Indeed an imitation or a parody, 
in which much which the original author said m 
omitted, and much that he did not say, is inserted, 
gives a better idea of his spirit, and manner than a 
professei ve»iim« And altboij^h the modem lan^ 
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guag^ of Earope have so much more affinity with 
one another than they have with those of antiquity^ 
yet we find that in translating from one modem Ian* 
guageto another^ much of the pungency and delicate ^ 
beauty of the original author evaporates in the trans- 
fusion ; and in some cases^ it escapes altogether. 
No one has yet been able^ by a translation^ to giv<r 

the mere French reader an adequate idea of Shake- 
speare. 

Every sentiment or thought is expressed t^ith 
most felicity and effect in that language in which it 
is conceived ; and not seldom it can be well expres- 
sed in no other. It* is the nameless graces of diction^ 
which more or less control and fashion the tjioughts 
of every writer and speaker^ and the capacities and 
limits of one language^ rarely correspond with those 
of another. This is true as to prose^ but is more 
emphatically so jis to poetry, whose mysterious 
charm often consists altogether in felicity of expres- 
. sion. If translations of the Illiad^ Odyssey^ or 
Eneid are read with pleasure, it is because they 
are rather imitations than correct versions, and be- 
cause the incidents and characters themselves cre- 
ate a pleasing interest, independent of the beauty of 
language. Sa too, the sound sense and good taste 
in Horace's ara poeUca^ or the knowledge of life 
end manners, displayed in the satires, may make 
these productions bearable in a translation ; but the 
odes, whose chief merit consists in the airy evanes- 
cent graces of style, and in that curiQ$afilicitaB 
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in which the expression is new, without being far- 
fetched, and natural without being familiar, who 
ever endured except in the original ? 

In the second place. — However successful a trans- 
lation may be, an author will commonly be read 
with more profit and more pleasure in the language 
In which he wrote than any other — whether it be 
that a more excited attention is required in reading 
a foreign language, which at once impresses it on 
the reader's memory and enhances his interest ; or 
that in all works of human art, we have less pleasure 
in viewing a copy than the original, whatever may 
be the merit of the imitation. Without investigat- 
ing the i^ause, experience teaches us the fact. Eve- 
ry one reads a French work^ however capable of 
exact translation,. Gil Bias or Telemachus for ex- 
ample, with more pleasure in French than in En- 
glish: and the Greek and La^in historians are 
always read with interest, though they would in 
many passages, be excessively wearisome in a 
translation. 

Nor in the enumeration of the advantages of clas- 
sical learning is its moral tendency to be overlook- 
ed. This study, which, above all others gives the 
mind a taste for reading and literature in general, 
provides one of the best securities against vice and 
dissipation. The greater labour that is necessary in 
reading a dead language than a modern one, consti- 
tutes one of the charms of classical studies. When 
an obscure or difficult passage has checked the pro- 
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ffBSB of the reader^ and he has^ by some succ^sful 
process of thoaght^ succeeded in unravelling its 
meaning, he feels the triumphs of victory. The 
difficulties arising from allusions to customs and 
manners of which no vestige now remains — ^from 
idiomatic phrases — from errors in transcribing—^ 
all furnish materials to the reader for inquiry and 
reflection. — The doubts and emendations, and con- 
troversies of critics, virhich the virritings of the 
ancients have produced in such abundance, still fur- 
ther interest and occupy him. The consequence of 
all which is, that those who are thoroughly embued 
with a relish for these studies, ' find in them a per- 
petual source of intellectual gratification, which 
secures them from the ennui of idleness, or those 
vices which are courted as its ordinary remedy : and 
thns it is that a good classic scholar is rarely seen 
to be an habitual gamester or sot. 

There are several minor considerations which 
might shew the yalue of classical learning to be 
well worth the labour of acquisition : such as that 
it teaches us the meaning of the numerous words in 
our language which have had a Greek or Latin 
origin, and which the further extension of science 
is continually multiplying, and that it enables us to 
understand the mottoes, inscriptions and quotations^ 
which ar^ continually presenting themselves to us, 
unaccompanied with translations* This list^ of 
'minute benefits might be extended, but the chief 
sbress is laid upon the influence which classical 
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. learning baa in exercising and inyigorating Oie men- 
tal faculties^-that, when acquired^ it improves onr 
acquaintance with our own language and facilitates 
the acquisition of every other — and that by furnish- 
ing a resource, equally innocent and pleasing, 
against the vacuity of solitude or idleness, and the 
wearisomenessof age, it is no mean agent of hu- 
man happiness and virtue. . 
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All the most civilized nations of the earth 
unite in considering the Grecian architecture as the 
standard of excellence ; and its forms and propor- 
tion% even to the minutest particular^ are copied 
with an exactness that precludes all invention* 
Nor is this absolute dominion over human taste 
the temporary.fashion of the day* It has existed 
with a single intermission,^ for more than two 
thousand years^ thronghout the improved parts of 
Europe, and has partially extended itself to the 
other quarters of the world. When we see that 
it has invariably maintained its foothold wherever 
it has been once introduced, we may infer that it is 
not universally preferred only because it is not 
universally kpown. 

* The Gothic Architecture superseded the Grecian in Italy 
fat a short period about the thirteenth century 
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How then ! It has been indignantly said; is the 
whole civilized part of mankind always thus tame- 
ly to copy the Greeks? Whilst every human in- 
vention advances and improves^ does this noble 
and useful art alone remaio stationary? Is the love 
of variety, that copious source of gratification to 
mao; to find* no indulgence here, and does fash- 
ion, which is sq changeful in every thing besides, 
prove constant only in this ? 

It does indeed seem not a little curious that the 
modes of building, which originated in a narrow 
comer of Europe, should have been so generally 
and implicitly adopted ; and that 4he rules of an 
art, which appears to afford unbounded scope for 
the fickleness of taste, should, for so long a period, 
have undergone neither improvement nor change. 
But although the illusions of hope, assuming the 
garb of philosophy, may promise a progrtissive 
improvement in every science and art ; though na- 
tional vanity may spurn at a. perpetual servitude 
of imitation, yet a candid review o£ the principles 
upon which the ascendency of Grecian architec- 
ture is founded, leads us to doubt whethe| its em- 
pire over human taste is not too firmly fixed to be 
shaken or controlled. 

Let us now inquire into the causes to which it 
owes this, its sovereign authority* 

In the first place, there are certain principles of 
utility and convenience, which, regulated by the 
uniform laws of matter, and the no less uniform na- 
ture of man, lead always to the same results in 
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buildings however rude or magnificent the structnre. 
As that the walls should be straight or regularly 
curved, and perpendicular; that their thickness 
should be adapted to their height : that there should 
be a certain proportion between the length and 
breadth of buildings, according to their respective 
uses : that the roof should have sufficient slope to 
tnivy off the rain, and that it should moreover pro- 
ject beyond the sides : that columns should have 
diameters proportioned to their height : and should 
be thicker at bottom than at top, as being thereby 
better calculated to afford the support for M^hich 
they were intended. These principles of good 
building have their origin in physical causes, and 
are common to the palace and the cottage — to the 
lowly huts of Kamschatka, and the stately temples 
of Greece. 

It is without doubt to this principle of utility 
that columns themselves, the chief ornament and 
characteristic of Ghrecian architecture, may be trac^ 
ed. ' History informs us that they were originally 
brought from Egypt by the Greeks, though they 
were afterwards improved by the taste and skill 
of that ingenious people. In the sultry region of 
Egypt, men, aiming at comfort in their habitations, 
would naturally seek to exclude the sun and admit 
the air. No means would be so effectual for this 
purpose as a mere roof, with as little wall as was 
consistent with its support; and this form of build- 
ing would not onl/ defend them from the rays of a 
vertical sun, and give free admissipn to the passing 
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breezen but would moreover enable them to enjoy 
those cheerful views of a clear sky^ and luxuriant 
vegetation^ which warm climates so generally pre* 
sent They would begin by supporting a roof of 
leaves^ or other .light substances^ on rude posts ; aa 
their leisure increased and their taste refined, the 
fabric would gradually become more embellished^ 
and be constructed of more durable materials^ un« 
til the simple and temporary arbour had at length 
improved into the lofty and solid portico of marble. 
We accordingly find that in all sultry climates the 
same regard to human accommodation has suggest- 
ed this style of building ; and in the form of piaz* 
zas^ colonnades^ porticoes,* balconies, arcades, or 
arbours, its prevalence is every where in propor* 
lion to the degree of sultriness. In our own rustic 
porches^ which become more dbmmon as we pro- 
ceed to the south, we see the germ of the Grecian 
column and vestibule ; and probably, although we 
had never been furnished with the beautiful models 
of antiquity, the same natural causes would have 
led to a result not substantially different. 

If the Grecian architecture owes a part of its 
influence to the universal principles of utility, it 
owes no less perhaps to its own intrinsic beauty. 

We are so constituted by nature, that some out- 
lines and figures give more pleasure to the eye than 
others. Thus a square is a more agreeable object 
of vision than a triangle, and a circle than a square; 
in like manner lines and surfaces, regularly and 
gradually curved, are more pleasing than those 
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that are suddenly bending and. broken into points* 
It is this natural pleasure which mitkea the founda* 
tion. of every theory of visual beauty. Nor is it 
material whether the pleasure be primitive and or- 
ganic^ or derived from associations of ideas that 
are ordinary and general ; it is sufficient that it is 
felt by all mankind. This universal sense o( the 
beauty of form would give a waving outline, and 
convex or concave surfaces, to those parts of the 
building, where utility did not forbid them. Hence 
round columns would be prefep^ed to square : hence- 
too those graceful curves and undulations of the 
base and the capital, of the cornice, and other parts 
of the entablature. 

But it has been observed, that a further principle 
of beauty takes place when figures are compound- 
ed, by which a combination of different lines and 
surfaces will often give more pleasure than a repe- 
tition of the same, that are singly more pleasing. 
Thus a mixture of circles and squares, or even of 
squares and triangles, may strike the eye more agree- 
ably than an unvarying reiteration of either. This 
principle, which has been sometimes termed varie^ 
% and sometimes contrast, has so manifest an in- 
fluence in producing the pleasure we receive from 
form and colour, that many have not scrupled to 
refer the sense of visual beauty to it altogether. 
The theory of our intellectual operations must al- 
ways be conjectural and imperfect ; but a compa- 
jdson between different senses often sheds a glim- 
mering ray on the dark and mysterious subject. 
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Ooided by tbis dim light of analogy, we wkf cAf- 
serve, that the gratification afforded to the sight 
from contrast resembles the pleasure we feel from 
a change of position ; as from sitting to standing 
from standing to walking, and the like, where thtf 
immediate cause of pleasure appears to be, thdt 
different sets of muscles are exercised and relieye 
each other by turns. Hence, too, the pleasurti 
arising from balancing and swinging, and not be« 
cause they produce relaxation, as Mr. Burke gra« 
ioitoosly supposes, for* the sake of supporting his 
own hypothesis. The pleasure of melody may 
|ierhaps be owing to a similar alternate motion and 
rest of our finer auditory organs : nay, possibly 
all pleasure whatever may consist in altejrnationa 
of ^notion and -rest, and all pain, in unremitting 
action. 

This principle being once perceived, or rather 
felt, would give rise in architecture to an intermix* 
tnre of plain surfaces with those which are concav6 
or convex, 4nd of straight lines with curves,^as more 
igreeable by the variety, than a continued repeti- 
tion of either. Hence have arisen the square 
plinths^ of the base and capital, the architrave, 

* Thi^ part of the base of the Grecian column has been 
rejected bj the architect of the national Capitol, throaghout its 
whole interior. It is tnie that in some of the best buildings of 
antiquitji the bases are Without plinths, but it is believed that 
after they had been iBi.n>duced,the7 were invariably used by 
the Greeks them|el ves, as well as by the Romans, and the best 
architca^itftiidiem Italy. Thisy have dbtiiiiei this generiff 



^faafarkms fo^citt^ the modules^ dentib, and other 
plain parte pf the entablature. And without donbt 
^he auperior befiuty of what is called the attifi 
ha»e is owing to the perfection of its contrasts} 
^e concave and convex^ the right line and curv^^ 
liiere regularly succeeding and relieving efch 
ffttier. 

The pleamnB whicfi the fneie beaqty of l|gnre paa 
glve^ has indeed been rated very low by some ; an^ 
|t certainly i^ much weaker than many of the othe^ 
pleasures 9f sen«e : but in common wit|i all ouf 
ctther setfsibilitiesy it gains strength froqi cultivatioi| 
and exercise. We often see that the sami^ objects 
\9\Ac\i are regarded by un^ctised wganp with ^n- 
diflbrence^ are beheld by those which hfive been im* 
proved by culture^ with lively pleasure or disgust^ 
in cases too where the associations are apparently 
the same. It surely is not difficult to snpposa 
that the eye may be as capable of increased organ* 
ic delight as any of the other senses t and we 
know that the palate of an epicure often p«x:eives 
the flavour of a particular wine to be exquisite^ 
where an ordinary palate discovers no superior ex- 
cellence ; and that the cultivated eat has acquired 
a relish for the harmony of musical sounds of whicb 
it was originally incapable. 

Whatever may be the degreeof beauty of which 

adoption, no doubt, both bj the pleasing contrast which their 
straight and plane surfaces make with the rings or tori of the 
baseband because they give the ideas of greater steadiness 
and soliditr. 
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lines and figures are susceptible, ne people were 
mope likely to have attained it than the Ch-eeks* 
Whether the cause be sought in their mild and sa- 
lubrious climate — ^their bright unclouded sky*^ 
their varied and picturesque synery — or in the ge« 
neroos emulation enkindled by the vital heat of 
eivil liberty^— or in a combination of natural and 
moral causes^ certainit is that no other people seem 
to have ever shewn the same lively sensibility to 
beauty^ or the same ready perception of the means 
likely to produce it. In poetry, eloquence, and all 
the liberal arts, they have been the models of ind- 
tation to every other people : and the practices to 
which they were led by their own exquisite taste, 
afterwards became the prescribed rules of art/ 
They s^em always to have hit the happy mean be- 
tween too much, and too little, variety. In all their 
productions they never lost sight of nature, whose 
potent sway over human sympathy, they so tho- 
roughly understood. They used great moderation 
as to the quantity of ornament ; but in improving 
its quality, their application was intense and unwea- 
ried : and therefore it is, that in all their works of 
art we admire the simplicity in the design, as much 
as the ease and nature in the execution. A single 
example may serve to show the superiority of the 
ancient over the modern taste. The ancients de- 
picted Hope as alight female figure,^ in the attitude, 
of springing upwards, holding before her a half- 

*See Spence's Folymetis^-iMige 14T* 
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blowiv flower^ which lovely as it ifl^ gives the pro- 
mise of a richer and maturer beauty and sweetness. 
How elegantly expressive is this image of our 
pleasing anticipations of the future ! The modems 
also represent Hope as a female^ but tranquiUy re- 
clining on an unwieldy anchor^ which is a fab^ 
rieation of art, is foreign to female manners and 
pursuits, and which, moreover, seems better suited 
to the character of security than of hope. 

It is natural to suppose that the same sensibility 
to beauty,and the same creative fancy, which caused 
the Greeks to excel in the other liberal arts, would 
lead them to correspondent excellence in architec- 
ture. In nothing was their genius more likely to 
enjoy the benefit of cultivation. Jleligion afforded 
it the widest scope for exercise : and while poly- 
theism multiplied the temples of the gods, th^ 
ardour of their devotion sought to give them a splen* 
dour and^magnifieence worthy of the4utelary beings 
to whom they were dedicated. Religion indeed 
has had so evident an infiuenee in creating the beau- 
tiful structures of Greece, that it has been styled the 
parent of architecture. Without doubt too, the 
abundance of excellent marble^ possessed by the 
Greeks, contributed to augment their taste for orna- 
mental architecture, by affording the ready means 

* As Athens chieflj owed its numerous marble structures 
to the fiuarrie9 of Pentelicus ; and Bath is the most elegant 
citj in England, on account of the handsome freestone in its 
vicinity, so the marble of the Schuylkill has already mani- 
fested a propitious influence on architecture and the kin- 
dffied art of sculpture in Philadelphia. 



of gratiftci^tioii. !Qi;t for their numerous q.uarries of 
that elegant fossilj^a part qf their taste for the beau.' 
iiful and the grand, which has so exhausted itself 
on the forms of building, might have found employ* 
ment Jn other pursuits. It was perhaps, in a great 
measure, owing to the abundance of gold and siWer^ 
that the Mexicans and Peruvians were more advan- 
ced in the mechanical arts than the other abori^^ines 
of America* The beauty and malleability of these 
metals invited them to fabricate ornaments, and the 
exercise gradually taught them ingenuity and skill. 
It seems to strengthen this conjecture, that the Pe- 
ravians, who most abounded ia the precious metalsj 
were also the most improved. From the preceding 
considerations, we may infer that the Grecian ar- 
chitecture may reasonably found its claims of pre- 
eminence on its superior beauty. 

But whilst we pay a ready tribute to the just and 
delicate taste of the Greeks, it cannot be admitted 
that they have exhausted the beautiful forms of na- 
tore* It is a great deal to concede that the figures 
and proportions which they have selected are 
among the most pleasing which can be offered to 
the organs of sight; but it never can be conceded 
that, in the infinite combinations of which lines and 
surfaces are susceptible, they have hit upon those, 
which alone can give pleasure to the eye. It is 
indeed too much to admit that all the minor deco- 
rations of Grecian architecture have claims to ex- 
traordinary beauty. The most ornamented capital 
of the several orders is said to have been jiuggested 
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by a<i aichUefet's accidentally seeing an acanthus 
Iprowingfrom a Wall^ around a basket Except in 
the instance of this plant, of parsley, and one or two 
ethers, natural objects form no essential part of or- 
namental architecture. But it cannot be doubted 
fliat the vegetabl^world, and perhaps the animal, 
afford a great number of figures which, whether it 
be from their intrinsic beauty, or from universal 
associations, arp as likely to please as the capital 
of the Corinthian column^ The rose with its buds 
and indented leaves ; the vine with its bunches of 
grapes and tendrils ; oak leaves intermingled with 
acorns,^ are all, to the full, as agreeable in needle-* 
work, in carving, and other familiar decorations. 
jLs to those fantastic combinations of lines and sur« 
faces, which have no prototype in nature, it has ne- 
ver been pretended by the warmest enthusiasts for 
the inherent beauty of figure, that there is any jpre^ 
eise standard of taste, but only certain limits, quos 
ultra citraqtie nequit consistere rectum ; and the 
experience of our honse carpenters, cabinet*makers, 
workers in gold and hilver, and pattern drawers ot 
every^ description, who range within these limits at 
will, prove that there are countless forms of beauty 
which the Greeks have never touched. 

How then has the small number which they 
have selected, been sufficient to satisfy the inces- 
sant craving for novelty and variety ? The cause 
is to be found partly in the infiuence of hdbit^ and 
partly in our veneration for antiquity and authority. 
While the intrinsic beauty and utility of the Gre- 
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oian architecture form the ground-work of its 
ascendancy^ these serve tp makp it perfect and 
complete. 

When the art of building had so far advanced ae 
to erect structures that were* recommended by their 
durability and goodness, their gAndeur and beau- 
ty, that selection of forms to which their architects 
had been casually led, would acquire an adventi- 
tious merit from the force of habit j and the taste, 
moulded to particular combinations of figure, would 
be offended with any departure from them. Thus 
we feel a distaste on seeing a deviation from any 
fashion in dress to which we have been long accus- 
tomed : Nor is it only when the deviation is from 
the prevailing mode that it offends us, for many 
new fashions displease at first, though when they 
have become familiar, habit makes them agreeable. 
Kvery one has experienced these changes in his 
taste, as to the cut of a coat, the form of a boot, or ths 
shape and dimensions of a hat. It can be referred 
only to the force of habit that we are offended with 
any deviation from the ordiuarycharacter of features 
which does not convey the idea of disease or imper- 
fection ; as, fore xample, where the nose is remark- 
ably long or hooked, the mouth of extraordinary 
width, or the teeth unusually long. Jn like man^^ 
ner, tunes do not please so much when new, as 
when we have been somewhat familiarized to them ; 
and any variation of a known tune often displeases, 
though the same succession of sounds, if it had pre- 
occupied the ear, had been deemed preferable. So 
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too^ many articles of food which were at first unpa- 
latable^ become agreeable from use; It is the pow- 
er of habit, then^ which leads us to expect and to 
prefer those particular forms and decorations of 
Grecian architecture, which have not the merit of 
superior beauty or utility. And as the influence of 
habit in recommending a fashion in dress is th« 
greater if we have seen it adorning the most beau* 
tiful of women, of distinguished rank, and display* 
ed, in the finest and most costly materials ; so tht 
fineness of the marble, the masterly skill of the ar- 
chitect, the vast dimensions of the public edifices, 
and the sacred purposes to which they were devote 
ed, would not only make what was really beautiful 
and grand appear to be more so, but would also 
impart a new dignity and grace to every inferior 
and insignificant part with which habit had associ- 
ated them. 

We have yet to notice the last remaining canst 
of the scrupulous adherence of other nations to iha 
forms of Grecian architecture. Accustomed, as w% 
are, to regard the ancients as standards of perfec- 
tion, in all works of taste, we feel a prejudice against 
every deviation from the rules they have prescrib- 
ed to themselves, and are prepared to believe, that 
every change would be for the worse, even in 
things that are indifferent. Finding that their pro- 
ductions stand the test of every rule of beauty^ 
where rules can be applied, we naturally attribute 
to them the same excellence, in cases not suscepti- 
ble of such a test. We perceive much real merit ; 

16 
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we imagine a great' deal more. We examine mi- 
nately every part of their works in architecture, 
and having ascertained the principles of their form* 
. ation^ and the relative proportions of the several 
parts, we implicitly adopt them ; and feel somewhat 
of the same reverence for men, who were able to 
produce such noble specimens of art, as succeeding 
epic poets have felt for the authority of Homer. 
Hence it is, that the orders of architecture are not 
multiptied, and that the decorations and proper* 
tions of the different orders are never blended. It 
is therefore too, that the new ornament which has 
been placed on some of the columns in the interior 
of the capitol ip Washington,^ though of an agree- 
able form in itself, perhaps offends the eye of a con- 
Boisseor as a licentious innovation, more than it 
pleases as a happy novelty. The capitol or state- 
bouse of Virginia, also furnishes a striking exam- 
ple of our profound respect for the authority of the 
ancients in architecture. This building yfM mo- 
delled after an ancient edifice at Nismes in France, 

* Ears of the Indian com. The writer of this essay at first 
considered that the cspitols to those beautiAil columns of Poto« 
niac briceia, which surround the Representatives' Hall, were 
exposed to the saine objection, as they do not conform to either 
of the four Orecian orders ; hut it is probable that this fact will 
be perceived only by a critic in the art, and he will also perceive 
fliat they have not been desifrned by vanity or affectation, but 
are copied from that elegant structure in Athens, known Ig^ 
610 name of the Lanthomjrf Demosthenes. 
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supposed to have been originally a temple^ and hati 
at one end^ a regular hexai^tyle portico^, like that 
of its prototype. As the models in common with 
other ancient temples^ consisted of a single room^ 
it had a single entrance; and this was designated 
by a portico, which afforded shelter to its numerous 
reli^ous votaries^ and to which they were conduct- 
ed by a spacious flight of steps. But in the copy 
at Richmond, the various -purposes for which it was 
intended^ requiring it to be divided into several dif. 
ferent apartments^ it became necessary to enter it 
on either side^ The door, therefore, is at one place, 
and the sign of the door at another — the real en- 
trance is wijlhout'a shelter, and the apparent, with- 
out the means of approach. A blind admiration of . 
what is as well adapted to its purpose, as it is real- 
ly beautiful, has made the modem architect disrer 
gard all ideas of congruity and convenience. % i 

Whilst the causes which have been mentioned^ 
operate so strongly to establish and maintain aii 
exclusive preference for the ancient architecture^ 
there are also some minor considerations, why the 
modern architect should be no more disposed to 
attempt innovation, than the beholder is to tolerate 

it. Besides the high relish for the models of aoti- \ 

quity, which, from the natural effect of cultivation^ | 

he is likely to feel in a somewhat greater degree 
than others, he is cautious of hazarding new oma^ 
ments where little can be gained, and much may 
be lost. If the alteration be inconsiderable; it wiB j 
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be tV^ef nntioticed, or regarded u frivotoin^ and 
if important, the architect miist hazard the impa- 
tation of uaauGceasfal temerity^ in a subject too, in 
which his failure is neither easily repaired nor soon 
forgotten. And while a well grounded diffidence 
may check innovation in some^ vanity itself has a 
similar tendency in others. Ever since the rales 
and proportions of Grecian architecture^ have been 
digestsd into a system^ it has been held a valuable 
accomplishment to relish and understand them. 
The art which it has cost much labour to acquire^ 
and which distinguishes its possessor from th^ com* 
mon mass of mankind^ he will seek to display by 
a rigid observance of its precepts. It is this pride 
of art which excites and keeps alive much of the 
pedantry of all professional men^ who are content 
to be thought ostentatious of their learning, rather 
than be supposed not to have acquired it : and in 
like manner^ architects scrupulously conform to 
the rules of Vitruvius or Palladio, as well to show 
their acquaintance with those rules^ as from a sense 
of their superior merit 

Thus it appears, that the Grecian architecture 
owes its proud ascendancy, partly to the natural ad- 
vantages of intrinsic uiility and beauty , and partly 
to its adventitious influence from habit and autho- 
ritji: and the same causes, which make it the mo^ 
del of imitation among modems^ first produced uni- 
formity among the Greeks themselves — afterwards 
transmitted it to the Romans-— and from' them hand- 
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ed it down^ without additioD or dimindtioii;^ from 
the age of Pericles te the present day. 

But whether the rules of tiie art^ nmst ever r^ 
main statitoary^ or whether an uncontrollajble thirst 
for novelty, may not hereafter embody some of the 
infinite diversity of untried forms; and, having once 
overleapt the bounds, which have hitherto check- 
ed the luxuriant wanderings of taste, at length in- 
cessantly affect capricious novelties, it is for time 
only to show. Although there ^toes, indeed, seem 
to be no absolute necessity, why we should not 
decorate the exterior of our buildings, with those 
agreeable objects of nature or forms of fancy; 
which are so pleasing to us in their internal orna- 
ments, and use the same variety in this species of 
embellishment, which we solicit in every other, 
yet, when we reflect on the long duration and stea- 
dy advancement of the 'Grecian architecture, it 
aeems probable, that it will continue to rule our. 
tastes until some moral convulsion shall sweep 
away in one common ruiny civilized man and the 
works he has created. If this be the case, the 
moderns, though they may have as pure a taste for 
the beautiful and the grand, as their Grecian pre* 
ceptors, as happy an invention, and as fair a field 
for its exertion, in the erection. of as magnificent 
fabrics as ever existed before, must be content to 

* The introduction of pedestals bj^ the Romans, and the 
substitution of the modern for the ancient volute of the Ionic 
capital, do not deserve to be considered as exceptions 
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rank with the servum pecua^ and however mgi- 
nal they may aspire to be in other arts^ to remain 
glayish imitators in acchitecture^ 



ON 

NATIONAL DEBT19. 



' Tbe steady increase of tbe national debt of 
0reai Britain has* been long thought^ by political 
writers of the first reputation^ to lead to the most 
roinoQS consequences. Some have predieted a na- 
tional bankruptcy, and the final deslaruction of all 
public credit; others, civil commotions^ and per- 
haps a revolution : and some in the <»ntinual acen- 
mulation of taxes/ see the discouragement of indus- 
try, the decline of manufactures, and the gradual 
decay of national wealth, and the power it supports. 
However firmly persuaded men may be of the 
disastrous issue of this system of borrowing and 
funding, all will agree that tiie present enormous 
amount of the debt, (now supposed to be upwards 
of one thousand millions*) has greatly exceeded 

* It appears to have been less at the time the ak>ve was 
written, (1 813) by more than L 100»000,000, including upwards 
of {. 300«000»000 held by the commissioners of the sinking fund^ 
The present amount is belieTed to be something less than L BOO, 
(MfiOO. 
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what was ovce thought its ntmost limits. In spit« 
of the increasing sum which is annually expended 
by the unprodactive class of soldiers and sailors $ 
of the further sums paid tp the public creditors ; 
of the taxes levied on every species of labour ; arid 
of the consequent addition to the price of all their 
eommodoties in foreign markets, the wealth, popu-' 
lation, and resources of the country, have been 
steadily augmenting with the public burthens. So 
regularly indeed has the growth of the national 
power and riches kept pace with the increase of 
the public .debt, that some few have not scrupled 
to impute to this very debt the prosperity of the 
nation. 

The causes of this political phenomenon will de* 
serve to be understood, liot only as the subject con^ 
cems our own finances, which are so similarly 
circumstanced, but also as it respects the resources 
of a naUon whose undivided hostility we have now 
to cope with, and whose power we are longd^tin- 
ed to feel, when she ceases to be an enemy • 

A recurrence to someof the most undeniable prin- 
ciples of political economy may aid us in clearing 
the subject from the obscurity in which it seems to 
have been involved, and in ascertaining the immedl* 
ate operation of public debtS; their possible limiU, 
and their probable effeeU. 

The gross revenue of A nation is, in proportion 

to the goodness of its soil and climate — the num- 

. her of its inhabitants— and their well directed 
industry. 
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This revenue is disposed of in the four follow-^ 
ing ways : 1. In fumisliing the necessary subsist- 
ence to the men and animals employed in productive 
labour, and keeping up the stock of its machinery. 
S. In the luxurious consumption of individuals. 
3. In the accumulation of merchandise and the pre- 
cious metals, and in augmenting the productiveness 
and facilities of labour. 4. In the expenditures 
of government. 

The first of these portions is indispensable to the 
existence of society. In producing food and cloth- 
ing, food and clothing are necessarily consumed. 
It is the excess of the production above the con- 
sumption which is the disposable fund from which 
the three last portions are drawn, that is to say : it 
is from this isource that avarice can add to its 
stores; that luxury can procure gratification, and 
that government can derive its taxes. 

£ach of these three sharers of the national in- 
come, or neat revenue, endeavour to appropriate 
as much as possible tp itself; but by this operation 
the share of the others is indirectly augmented. 
Thus the savings of one man often constitute the 
materials of another's luxury, and they always add 
to the fund from which the state draws its supplies. 
A part of the expenditure of the luxurious fiows 
into the coffers of avarice, and a part into the pub- 
lic treasury. Of the expenditure of government, a 
large portion is employed in purchasiug luxurious 
gratification to the individuals in its service, and, 
by means of this consumption^ the parsimonious 

17 
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receive a sliare^ iii the form of wages or nevcantQe 
profit. 

Where the whole national wealth is in the hands 
of the citizens, as is commonly the case in moderft 
times, the surplus income naturally flows into tha 
Second and third channels^ as individuals are inclin* 
ed to save or to spend.. It is forced into the third 
. Only by the strong hand of government. ' 

It seems abstractedly true that either of these 
fhree drains of the national income may absorb the 
whole. All beyond what is necessarily consumed 
in re-producing may be wasted in luxury — or laid 
np in some useful permanent form— ^or expended 
by the state in fleets and armies. But while men 
continue to be influenced by their passions^ and go« 
vernment remains a eostly piece of machineiy^ eadi 
one will come in for its share. 

The parts which the frugal and the prodigal ap- 
propriate to themselves^ are the reservoir from which 
the government draws aid^ by different expedient 
according to circumstances. This aid is sometimes 
voluntary, as by loans, which are made by the fru- 
gal class ; and sometimes involuntary, in the form 
of taxes, which are levied on both classes. 

There are two xety different modes by which 
the government draws money from the community 
by taxation — one is by a direct contribution of a 
gross sum, according either to the capital of the in- 
come of each individual — the other is by an indirect 
and insensible contribution by each person, accor- 
ding to his consumption. 




Upon neither oi these modes can goverament 
take more than a part, eommonljr a amall part^ of 
the surplus income. Taxes upon tonsumption ac» 
productive only in proportion to individual wastes 
like Mongolfier's ingenious hydraulic machine for 
raising water by the force of its own current^ these 
is a great deal wasted for the litde that is raised. 
On the other hand^ a tax eitlier upon capital or in^ 
€ome^ if it be proportioned to the fortunes of indivi* • 
duals, miist leave a large portion of the wealth of 
the community untouched ; for though it takes more 
from a rich than a poor man, it also leaves more. 
But if the tax were not to be so proportioned, but 
was to increase, in its rafe, according to the wealth 
of each individual, it would create discontent an4 
too much discourage industry. A man with a thon- 
sand a year, may pay ten, or perhikps twenty times^ 
as much as he who has but an hundred a year ; but 
if he were called upon to pay the whole excess of 
his income beyond that of the t>ther, it would not 
only riiock his ideas of justice, but be a death blow 
to bis economy and exertion. With all the various 
gratifications which wealth can purchase-^all the 
power and influence it gives in society, large num* 
bers are found incapable of the exertion and self- 
denial necessary to obtain it. But what toil wouUl 
be bestowed on the acquisition of wealth-^wb«t 
care in its preservation, if the government couM 
reap the fruits of every man's labour? 

Limited by these natural restraints to taxation, 
governments, which are generally neither very 
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moderate in the formatioD of their plan^^ nor very 
good economists in their execution^ often find them- 
selves unable (o raise as much money by taxes 
within the year^ as will meet their purposed 
expenses. They therefore call in aid the capital 
which the industry and frugality of individuals 
had previously accumulated^ and bargain with its 
proprietors to give them for so much as the public 
occasions require, a small sum eveiy year thereaf- 
ter, until it suits the state to return the sum bor- 
rowed. Thus have arisen national debts. 

But since the same necessity which first existed 
is likely to recur occasionally, in all subsequent 
times, and since, for each loan the government must 
provide the annual interest, every succeeding debt 
manifestly tends to occasion the contraction of 
new debts : as suppose the^ sum to be raised by 
loan to be ten millions, and the annual interest to 
be half a million, if the public necessities the fol- 
following year remain the same, the sum then to 
be raised is, besides the ten millions, another half 
million for the interest on the loan of the preceding 
year ; the third year two half millions must be 
raised in addition, and so on. Hence it is, that 
nations which have once resorted to borrowing, 
have seldom or never extricated themselves from 
debts ; but on the contrary, the amount of what 
they owe is steadily increasing. 

The better to estimate the immediate operation 
of a public debt, let us compare the actual state of 
the national wealthy under the existence of a debt^ 
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with what would have been its probable state, if 
either the mooey had not been expended; or it had 
been raised by taxes within the year. 

First. If the money fSr which the debt was 
contracted; had never been expended by the govern- 
ment; it might seem to some, that the nation would 
have been, so much the richer — that the money, 
being owned chiefly by the frugal and industrious 
clasS; would have been employed in augmenting 
the productiveness of labour j in the establishment 
of manufactures; in improving the lands; and 
making solid additions to the wealth of the nation. 
Without doubt a part of it would have been thus 
beneflcially employed; but a part would also have 
been lent to individuals who would have spent it 
as unprofitably as the public did. A large pro- 
portion of lauded proprietors have been always 
observed to live beyond their incomes; while a 
majority of merchants and tradesmen are disposed 
to accumulate. It is this latter class who are Ibe 
principal lenders to the government; and whose 
money secured by mortgage, would often minister 
to the pleasures and ostentation of the country 
gentleman; if it did not find the public a better cus« 
tomer. In the view of an economist it can make 
no difference whether the national capital be anni- 
hilated by gentlemen of the army and navy; or in 
the pleasures of the turf and the chase — whether it 
be consumed by horses and hound S; or in (he 
^^ pomp and circumstance'^ of war. 
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It is to be recollected that the actual cost of the 
public expenditures to the nation^ coosists^ not im 
. the nominal amount of the money laid out^ but in 
the real diminution of lis useful commodities^^the 
produce of its land and labour ; and this must be 
either by increasing the consumption^ or diminish- 
ing tke productive labour of the nation* 

As to increased consumption— the same men 
who constitute the army and navy^ (the principal 
drains of the public revenue) would have in some 
other way procured a subsistence, if they had not 
been taken into the service of the government, and 
have consumed food and clothing precisely as they 
now do. And though the aggregate of their con- 
sumption may be greater than if they had remained 
at home, the difference bears an inconsiderable 
proportion to the whole amount consumed. 

As to diminished production — it is certain that 
a large portion of those who are in the pay of go- 
vernment, if they had not been thus employed, 
would have been engaged in profitable industry ; 
but many are also taken from the idle classes, and 
ao far as this is the ca8e,*the employment of them 
does not lessen the national revenue. Most of 
the officers are of this description, and no inconsi- 
derable part of the soldiers have been drawn from 
the least industrious portion of the community. 

From the preceding vie^vs it would seem that 
the public expenditures do not operate on the na- 
tional wealth so much by increasing consumption 
as by lesseniog production, and consequently that 
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they tend much iqore to check the further increase 
of riches^ than to make the nation poorer. 
. Secondly. Let us now suppose the money pro- 
cured by loan had been raised by taxes within the 
year. The cost of the national expenditure we 
have seen is so much food^ clothing, and other 
useful commodities consumed by the soldiers, sai* 
lors, and other perscms in the service of the go^ 
vernment. The national income is therefore dimi«> 
nished in the same degree, whether the money 
expended by the state be procured in the one way 
Or the other* The difference then of the two modes 
of raising supplies, as to their immediate effects on 
the national capital, is rather apparent than real. 
They both draw from the same fund, the surplus 
income- of the nation, though from different clas* 
ses of those who hold it They both draw too the 
tame amount, and in the same time. 

Assimilating a nation to an individual, it is com- 
monly said to anticipate its revenue. But as the 
capital actually consumed is the food, clothing, and 
Stores of ite servants and agents, and these are the 
product of the current year, when we apply this 
expression to the government, we mean a very dif- 
ftfirent anticipation frpm that of an individual who 
borrows oh the credit of his future income, or if we 
use the term in the same sense, than we distinguish 
the government from the nation. 

But though the direct loss to the nation is the 
same in either of the above modes of providing 
for the public exigencies, there may be a consider. 
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able difference in their indirect effects on the public 
industry and prosperity. Although they take the 
same sum from the same general fund, they may 
not equally affect the residue of that fund. 

Raising money by taxes tends most to lessen 
consumption. Those who live upon stated in- 
comes^ are compelled to practice economy in pro- 
portion as their expenses are increased by taxes. 
The prodigal who spend all that they have the 
means of spending, must necessarily endeavour to 
retrench their expenses to the same amount that 
they contribute to the public revenue, and what 
they do from necessity, the frugal do from choice. 
Though sugar, for example, is now selling in the 
United States at double the price it eommonly 
bore in peace, there are thousands of families who 
have so lessened their consumption of that article, 
that they expend very little more in the purchase 
of it than they formerly did. Now so far as taXi- , 
es diminish consumption, they merely commute 
one species of waste for another. Government 
expends in this unproductive employment what 
private consumers would have expended in that. 
Taxes also in some degree stimulate to industry 
by making more labour necessary for a bare subsis- 
tence. Arthur Toung observes that the poorer 
classes in England are always more industrious 
when the price of provisions is high ; for the price 
of labour not rising immediately, in no other way 
can they meet the increased difficulty of earning 
the means of supports 
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But on the other hand the raising mtoey by loans 
most favours private accumulation : though, as we - 
have seen, some but increase their expense by rea?** 
son of the forbearance of the state, others are ena^ 
bled through that forbearance to augment the na- 
tional wealth by imprdviiig their own ; and as the 
thrifty class exceed the prodigal, according to Adam 
Smith, the sum thus saved would be employed in 
still further augmenting the products and improv- 
ing the productive faculties of the nation. If ft 
were proposed to every individual in the United 
States, either to pay his proportional part of the 
public expense, or the annual interest on the same 
amount, how many even of prudent, thrifty, calcu- 
lating men would consider themselves gainers by 
choosing the latter. Now it is precisely this option 
which takes place in a public loan. Those who 
prefer advancing any part of the money the public 
occasions require, may do so, by a loan to the go- 
temment ; and those who prefer retaining their mo- 
ney in their own. hands, may do so on paying, in 
the form of taxes, their quota of interest. 

Loans, indeed, produce the same effects as 
taxes, though not to the same extent. Thus, a 
part of the money lent to government, if it had re- 
mained in the hands of the proprietors, would 
have been lent to individuals who would have 
epent it, and so far they, like taxes, merely substi- 
tnte one species of unprofitable consumption for 
another ; and a part would have beai vested in the 
employment of productive labour, in eatablilbing 

18 • 
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nanufactoriiif^ making roads and canalB, reclaim- 
ing marshes, and the like, if its holders had not 
'found in the public a ready and liberal borrower*: 
and thus far loans, as well as taxes, are unfriendly to 
private tocumulation. Taxes make every one poor, 
er, but with many tbey balance that effect by superin- 
ducing greater industry and economy. Loans make 
no one immediately poorer, bnt prevent many from 
becoming richer. Loans are most exhausting to 
the nation, and least so to individuals : taxes press 
most upon individuals and least upon the nation* 
Loans draw altogether from the most idle and un- 
productive funds of thei community : taxes draw in* 
discriminately from the active and inactivecapital— - 
from profitable enterprise and wasteful luxury. 

As it is more easy to governments to jraise money 
by loans than by taxes, because they are less fell 
by the people, they have been 4>bjeeted to, on ac- 
count of the greater temptation they afford to nations 
to engage in wars, and waste the wealth of the com- 
munity ; and it is said that the public should show 
the same sort of caution, with regard to loans, that 
aome self doubting individuals raiinifest, who^ pre^ 
fer a landed, to a monied estate, not becaose.it is 
more profitable, but because they cannot so easily 
spend it But however the practice of borrowing 
may encourage the strong propensity of govern- 
ments to incur expense, this objection to loans is 
perhaps compensated by their also furnishing a 
very good criterion of the ability of the nation to 
bear that expense. Loans are made from the sur- 



pks cftpitil which the industry and fnisiility of in- 
dividoals had accamulated^ over and above their 
toluntary cooramption ; and the rate of interest ai 
n^iich they can be made^ shows the degree of that 
redundancy,^ and how far the national stock admits 
of reduction. If the rate of interest be high, then 
there is no more capital than can be beneficially 
employed ; and a part most be withdrawn fitm 
productive labour to defray the unproductive ex» 
penses of govemm€nt. But if the rate of inter* 
astbeloWyitisproportionably an indication of re« 
dundancy. As animals of the sleeping tribe an 
able to bear l^e want of food in winter according to 
the degree of fatness they have previously acqui- 
red ; so nations are able to bear the unproductive 
state of war in proportion to the lunount of capital 
they have previously accumulated. But taxes, on 
the other hand, may be so high as to impair the fu- 
ture sources of revenue, and not merely to reduce 
the national income to less than it would otherwise 
have been, but ^ven to less than it was the year 
before. In that case they begin the career of na- 
tional impoverishment and decay. Nor are the 
loud complaints which their pressure produces al- 
ways an effectual check against this mischievous 
excess. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that funded 
debts are at least as little likely to impoverish the 
nation as taxes to the same amount, since the mis- 
chief lies rather in the expenditure of the national 
wealth, than in the mode in wMeh that expenditure 
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is met. And that however they may, by the de.- 
mand of a perpetual interest, diminish individual 
comfort and enjoyment, yet as they expend withiii 
the year apart of the product of that year, or of pt^ 
ceding years, they can never exhaust the resourfcea 
of a nation which retains its indubtry. They evince 
the strength derived from former opulence, rather 
than afford indications of futvre weakness. If 
they prove past extravagance, tliey also prove cor* 
respondent wealth. They show, in short, that 
the nation has been jiist as abld to lend as it waa 
tempted to borrow. 

Let us now inquire into the limita of national 
debts. As. every loan is followed by the payment 
of an annual interest, which is raised by taxes, 
these must increaSe in proportion to the debt ; so 
that in a certain number of years, if tiiere be the 
same annual loan* the taxes to be annually raised 
for the payment of interest amounts to the sum that 
has been annually borrowed. As if there be* a 
loan of ten millions each year, the interest at five 
per cent, on the whole sum borrowed will be al- 
so ten millions in twenty years. If tKe interest 
be six per cent the same result will take place in 
little more than sixteen years : if at eight per cent, 
in twelve years and an half. 
• The burthen of taxes is not therefore avoided by 
the system of borrowing ; it is merely postponed : 
and though somewhat in the rear, they march at 
the same accelerated rate to which we have seen 
that national debts manifestly tend. Thus at this 
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time the money nLised by taxes to pay the public 
creditors of Great Britain would be considerably 
more than sufficient to defray the^ whole annual 
charge of tbe government^ if there had been no debt. 
.The utmost limits to taxation then prescribe the ut- 
most limits to the debt. 

It must however be recollected tha.t the very debt 
which increases the burthen oftax^ increases the 
ability of the nation to bear that additional bur* 
then. Thus^ if the annual tax be augmented ten 
millions for the purpose bf paying this interest on 
the debt^ the income of the individuals who receive 
this interest has also been increased to the same 
amount : always supposing, however, that the debt 
is due to citizens, for when it is doe abroad the in- 
come of the nation is so much the less by the amount 
of the interest. Now since the class of public ere- . 
ditors is as much richer as the rest of the community 
is poorer, by reason of the public debt, the surplus 
income of the nation, supposing private industry and 
frugality to continue unchanged, remains the same, 
notwithstanding the debt; and may of course be 
reached by taxes in one form, if not in another. Thus 
if taxes on consumption are found inadequate, a tax 
on income may be resorted to : and if that should 
still prove insufficient, a partial tax on capital may 
supply the deficiency ; the joint product of all these 
taxes together being constantly less than the sur- 
plus income of the nation. 

But although the taxes occasioned by the public 
debt do not affect the revenue of the whole comma- 
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aity, tbey may rery diffisrctntly affect tlie indivUtt- 
al members according to the distribution of the 
debt To illa^ate thiir subject, let us suppose, in 
the first place, that every man contributed to the 
loan, in proportion to his property, and that he was. 
taxed in the same r/itio, then the money he would 
be entitled to receive, in the way bt interest^ would 
be precisely equal to that he would be compelled 
to pay in the way of tax; and having as much to 
draw from the treasury, as he has to pay into it, he 
is virtually relieved frorfi any tax at all, and has of 
coarse the same ability to make further contribu- 
tions to the state, as if the public debt were extin* 
goished. But let us now suppose that the whole 
public debt, and consequently the interest, was 
payable to a single creditor : in that case, although 
he would be better able, by reason of the interest, 
to discharge his quota of tax, it would not lie 
so with the rest of the community, and the whole of 
the interest, except his proportion, would augment 
'the barthen of the others. It would therefore seem 
that the inconvenient pressure of a public debt up- 
on individuals is in proportion to the inequality of 
its distribution, and that if it were divided among 
all the citizens according to the rate they were se- . 
verally taxed, loans would differ in no respect from 
taxes to the amount of ibeir annual interest 

If the neat income of a nation exceed its expen- 
diture, exclusive of the interest on its debt, and the 
taxes levied to pay this interest can be made to fall 
pn income, the debt may be increased oiltit^mtom. 
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A proposition tliat may be at first so startling^ 
seems to deserve some illustration. Suppose then the 
whole amount of the product of the soil and indus- 
try of a community to be one hundred millions/and 
the amount of their consumption and expenses, ex- 
clusive <rf the interest on the debt^ to be .but ninety 
millions^ leavingti clear annual surplus of ten mil* 
lions^ which the government borrows at an interestof 
five per cent. Suppose moreover these ten milUoi^s 
to be the surplus incomes often thousand persons^ 
each on an average^ saving {. iOOO a year, and con^ 
sequently entitled to receive l. 60 per annum from 
the government by way of interest. Now if the 
government, which is called on to raise L 000,000 
by taxes to meet the interest of the loan^ should be 
able to raise it from these 10^000 stockholders^ 
whether by taxes on consumption or income, then 
the stockholding class would have to pay by taxes 
precisely as much as it received byway of interest, 
and the neat revenue of the nation,- that is of the indi- 
viduals which compose it, would reAain precisely as 
it wasibefore the loan. Consequently the holders of 
the ten millions of surplus income may^ in the fol- 
lowing year^ lend ten millions more^ and^ to meet 
the tax of one million^ the stockholders have one 
million to receive in interest, in addition to their 
former income : and the third year ten more millions 
may hp added on the same supposed state of fru- 
gality and profitable industry, and so on ad infin- 
itum —the taxable fund always keeping pace with 
the demand upon it : and when the debt has reached 
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a thousand millions, the nation is in fact no poorer 
than it ivas when it had borrowed bat ten millions^ 
the increased burthen of fifty millions which the na- 
tion had to pay, being balanced hy the sameamoant 
of interest which the creditors have to receive. 

And if we suppose the taxes required to pay the 
annual interest to fall not exclusively upon the stoick- 
holders, but (as is always the case iu practke) partly 
upon them, and partly upon that portion of the other 
classes whose improved incomes can contribute fur* 
ther to the public treasury, then the same result 
would follow, and the government may go on every 
year cotatraeting a new loan of the same amount as 
at firidt. And alAongh the nation may not be as 
rich as it would have been, if the money had not 
been expended by the government, yet it * is al- 
ways, throughout the whole .progress, as rich as it 
was the year preceding any loan, which is always 
supposed to be made from the savings of the.prece* 
ding year. 

It may be thought by some that the holders of 
the ten millions of surplus income would not lend 
it to the government when the interest they, were to 
receive yrtis to be drawn from- them in the form of 
BOW taxes ; since that would be the same as giving 
instead of lending to the government. — But it is to 
be remembered that taxes are first laid and enforced 
by the government, and aim to reach the expenditure 
and incomes of individuals ; that the capitalist has 
to pay them whether he furnishes any pujrt of the 
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lotB or not, and that therefore they can create no 
motive with him for refusing to tend what he has 
to spare, provided he has confidencein the abili^ 
of the government, which we have seen, in the case 
supposed, he has no reason to withhold. 

There are^ however^ practical difficulties which 
prevent what has been stated above to be theoret* 
ically true, from ever being realised. The addi- 
tional taxes to pay the interest do not fall exclu* 
nively on those who receive the interest, nor even 
on those whose incomes exceed their expenditure : 
on the contrary, a large part is paid by the other 
classes of the community, who must consequently 
be deprived of some comfort or enjoyment, or be 
compelled to some additional exertion : and these 
burthens, thus constantly increasing, tend to reduce 
the reward of labour to its minimum ; to increase 
the numbers of the idle classes ; to raise the price 
of all the products of industry so high as to prevent 
their exportation ; and to banish both capital and 
labour to countries where they will be more en« 
eouraged and better rewarded. 

It is from these obvious tendencies of the enor* 
mousy and still increasing debt, of Great Britain^ 
that almost every writer who has speculated on the 
subject for the last fifty years^ has predicted the 
most ruinous consequences ; but they seem not dis« 
tiDCtly to have perceived that the mischiefs they 
apprehended always give no very doubtful indica* 
tions of their approach ; that whatever may be the 
highest point to which their debt could mount, facts 

19 
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plainly alKyfred that such point was far from baiiig 
yet reached ; aod that it might be arrested and 
kept stationary, with as much safety and ease^ 
when at its acme, as during the first steps of its 
progress. The ii^jurions operation of a public 
debt is indeed gradual and slow; and perhaps 
after all, though a nation with a permanent debt is 
eonstantly drawing nearer io the limits of its cre« 
dit, it can never finally reach them ; like certain 
lines of mathematicians which, though constantly 
approximatingt yet can never touch. 

Great Britain now pays above /. 80,000,000 an- 
anally to the holders irfher debt : a sum more than 
three times the amount of her whole revenue fifty 
years ago, and soflBcient to maintain thirty thou* 
•and families in idleness, at the no very meagre rate 
•f a thousand pounds sterling a year. Yet, not« 
withstanding this enormous expenditure, she at 
present supports a greater military and naval force^ 
iban at any former period. It would therefore foU 
low that, in spite of the seeming inducements to 
idleness and luxury, afforded by the immense re^ 
venue paid to the public creditors, either productive 
labour basso augmented, or private expense basso 
declined, as still to create an additional surplus for 
flie government. The following considerations 
•eem to explain a result which the most discerning 
would have once thought impossible, and which is 
by many yet a matter of wonder. 

1, Every successive loan lessens the value, not 
mly of the capital theft lant^ bnt of all former 



itock^ for it 10 followed by new taxei to pay the i8« 
ieresty which taxes fall upon the stockholder, in 
common with every other class of the communiitjr. 
Tbus^ suppose a public creditor entitled to receive 
L 100 per annum^ as the interest of bis stock ; if bf 
means of taxes on income or consumption^ in cons}-* 
quenceof a new loin, I 10 per annum is drawn from 
the stockholder, it is the same thing as if the interest 
bad heen reduced from to 4| per cent and eon* 
fequently (so long as the principal remains unpaid) 
as if his claim on the government bad been reduced 
from 1. 100 to L 90. 

S. The continual increase of taxes has the same 
effect as the depreciation of money. When articles 
of necessary and universal consumption are taxed 
as they are in England, the labouring class, who 
must necessarily earn the means of subsistence, are 
compelled to rise in their wages : and a rise in the 
price of labour must raise the price of every thing 
else. A*growing public debt, therefore^ is not only 
always drawing something from the creditor, but 
it renders the residue of his claim of less value; of 
course he is less and less able to indulge in idlenesi 
and luxury by means of the income he derives from 
the public. 

3. The stockholders do not add to the idle class^ 
according to their numerical amount, because much 
of the public debt is held by those who would bavt 
been just as idle if the debt had never existed^ 
and because much is held by those who are still 
engaged ia useful and profitable employment. 
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ThoQgli in the firflit instance the money lent to the 
government^ is owned by the very small number 
who are at once frugal and rich, yet after a debt 
has existed some time, and has accumulated to a 
lar^e amount, this does not continue to be the case* 
As the evidences of the debt are capable of subdi- 
vision and of being easily transferred from one to 
another, they soon get into circulation as an infe* 
rior sort of. currency ; and they form a species of 
property by which it is very convenient to make 
provision for children, or in which any one may 
Test such sums of money as he does not require 
for immediate use. It thus becomes greatly suhdi- 
vided, and much of it is held by those who are con- 
tentto have a part of their property vested in this way, 
but who do not rely upon the interest they receive^ 
for their only support ; and in this way many per- 
sons are stockholders who belong to the industrious 
and frugal classes.* Indeed the possession of a 
species of property which brings in at regular in- 
tervals, a sure return, has a tendency to form such a 
class; its regularity tending to make them live with- 
in their incomes, and its certainty, to stimulate them 
to add to a fund which they find so convenient. 

4. A part of these taxes which enter into the 
price of all the products of British industry are 
paid by those who consumjB these products, whether 
it be the effect of commercial monopoly, as is the 

• Mr. Colquhoan in his view of the British eiDpire, esti- 
mates the number of proprietors of the public debt at 900»000, 
though I know not upon what authbritjr. 
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cue with ber numerous colonies in all tbe four 
quarters of the globe, or the voluntary preference 
for her manufactures which is felt in the United 
States. 

S. But the chief cause of the ability of Great Bri- 
tain to bear the increased burthen of her expensa 
is to be found in her internal improvement. During 
the growth of her public debt, her subjects have 
been contiuUally abridging the operations of manu- 
facture, so that now one hand often can do what 
formerly required three or four. More perhaps than 
two thousand miles of canal navigation have^ within 
a little more than half a century^ saved the labour 
of men and horses to the amount of several millions 
a year. Lands, formerly waste, have been brought 
into cultivation, and the mode of cultivation itself 
has undergone prodigious improvement Materials 
the most common and worthless have been convert- 
ed into articles of use atid ornament The beauty 
and solidity of thehr fabrics have so increased, that 
they command a ready sale, in every foreign mar* 
ket that will receive them, at an advanced price. 
In short, every mode by which the useful products 
of a nation can be augmented, the avarice, the love 
of pleasure, the ingenuity, and too often the neces- 
sities of individuals; have conspired to effect. Their 
united operation have been sufficient not only to 
repair the extensive waste made by the government^ 
but in spite of that waste, to make the whole an- 
nual income still exceed the whole annual public 
and private expenditure. 
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It most also be recollected that the real amount 
of the debt is less thao its nominal amount A 
part is beUly not by private creditors, but by the 
commissioners of the sinking fund^ who have from 
time to time made purchases of the public stock. 
Perhaps one fifth part* is now held by the commis* 
aioners^ in which case, it is precisely the same 
thing (saving the comparatively small trouble and 
expense of paying and receiving) a» if one fifth of 
the debt was extinguished. 

Let us here ccmdder the nature and operation of 
ibis fund on the national debt. It has been the 
practice in Great Britain within the last twenty five 
years^ to appropriate a portion of every new loan to 
the sinking fund, so that this portion, at compound 
interest, would redeem the sum borrowed in some, 
thing less than forty years. Every new debt thus 
professes to be accompanied with the means of its 
own extinguishment. But this result is founded 
on the suppositions that the sinking fund will be 
sufifere cl to go on, uninterrupted and undiminished 
by the government, and that tiie price of atock wiU 
eontinue unchanged— neither of wbicli are pra&> 
tically true. The sinking fund aflfbrds a resouree 
too convenient and tempting in times of emergency 
for the ministers to forego ; and its profits are <rf 
course occasionally diverted from the payment of 
thp priueipal of the old debt, to the payment of the 
interest wliich accrues on new loans. As to the 

* It is now believed to be more than one fourth* 



price of stock, the purcfaaaes made by the cominis* 
sioners of the ginking fund have a direct tendency to 
raise it^ both by increasing the quantity of capital in 
the country, and' by diminiabing its field of pioflt* 
able employment. 

Notwithstanding these practical difficulties in the 
way of the theoretical operation of sinking funds, 
they are useful institutions. Their purchases are 
indeed nothing but a mode of paying the public 
creditors ; but the mode has this recommendation, 
that it pays them aceording to iheir seyeral occa*' 
iions and necessities, giving the preference to those 
who will take the least for their debts ; and it pro* 
fits by whatsoever depreciation public stock may 
undergo ; thus affording facility to the payment of 
old debts, as the difficulty of contracting new loans 
18 increased. This however is the sum total of 
their advantage, for as to any peculiar benefit they 
afford, by enabling the public to receive compound 
interest, it is all an illusion, since the government 
by punctually paying interest to its creditors, at 
short periods, does in fact borrow as well as lend 
at compound interest A sinking fund, in short, 
like the fly wheel in mechanics, gives regularity 
and equability indeed to the machine, but is so far 
from increasing the momentum, that, it rather, by 
the force expended in its own motion, in a small 
degree impairs it. 

Let as now suppose, that by the successive pur* 
chases of stock by the managers of the sinking fund, 
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or in any other mode, the oatioDal debt wag complete- 
ly extinguished^ what would be the consequences ? 

A part of the capital returned to the commoDity^ 
would seek profitable employment in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals^ thus remunerating the pro- 
prietors by the toUs^ in lieu of the interest they for- 
merly received from the goverumebt^ and benefit- 
ting the community, which pays the tolls, still more 
than the class which receives them. A part would 
be used to augm^ individual comfort and enjoy* 
ment. A part weuld be employed in extending 
foreign commerce, by lowering both the price of 
commodities, and the rate of profit And a part 
would probably be transferred to other countries 
where capital being less abundant, would yield 
higher profits. These several tendencies of so 
great an amount of redundant capital, thus compel- 
led to seek new employment, are sufficiently obvi- 
ous ; but the precise result of their combined ope- 
ration, depending upon the time and manner in 
which the capital was returned, and an infinite 
number of contingent circumstances^ experience 
alone could determine. 

It has been the principal object of the preceding 
examination to show that public debts merely evince 
how much the nation has been able to spare of her 
former products for the use of the government $ and 
that the ability of a state to borrow, furnishes con- 
clusive evidence that there is a surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption. But however gratifying 
this view of the subject n^y be to the mere eeono- 



AUt and politiciaD^ who coldly ngard« auction at 
a merchant's compting-house^ and conaid^ra no 
ether profit or loss but what appears in the ledger^ 
it must never be forgotten by the philanthropist or 
the legislator^ that though there may be a great 
national surplus, it may be in the hands of a com* 
paratively small number, and that the increased 
economy and exertion necessary to counterbalance 
the impoverishing tendency of the debt, may fall 
upon those who are least able to bear it. While 
in this case the result may be the same as to the 
wealth of the nation, there id a wide and melan* 
choly difference as to the sum of its'individual hap^ 
pine$8. The surplus may be in the hands of a few 
thousand landholders and capitalists, while mil* 
lions, thrown into the class of parish paupers, are 
consigned to the lowest state of wretchedness and 
civil degradation. 

From the propositions which have been herein 
discussed, the following political corrolyries seem 
plainly deducible.^ ^ 

A nation is no more the poorer for the payment 
of the interest on its debt, than it is the richer for 

* Since the first pnMication of fiiis eaMtji the pablichas 
been fmvoured with the speculations of HaimltOD» Colqnhoun* 
Ricardo, Malthus, and some others, on the subject of na« 
tional debts ;' and althou^ those positions in which the au* 
thor has occasionally coincided, sometimes with one and 9ome- 
times with another qf these writers, have now lost the air of 
noreltj ; yet the view here taken differs, in some essential 
particulars from that of any of tiiem« . 
80 
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its stock. It merely causes a transfer of a portion 
of its wealth from one part of the community to an- 
other. As the moisture which is raised by evapo- 
ration from the whole surface of the earth is distri- 
buted irregularly in rain^ but the quantities of each 
are precisely equal. 

Loans made by citizens^ are always derived from 
the surplus of the general income over the general 
expenditure ; and whatsoever may be the amount 
of this surplus, if individual industry and economy 
continue undiminished^ this surplus also continues 
the same^ whether the debt be a large or a small 
one« * 

National debts do not necessarily lessen the 
quantum of private industry or economy. They 
have a tendency to diminish these qualities with the 
public creditors ; and to increase them with every 
other class. If the increase in the one case is equal 
to the diminution in the other, then is the ability of 
the nation to borrow equal to what it formerly was ; 
if greater, greater ; if less, less. 
* Supposing individual industry and expense to 
continue the same, the public debt may be annually 
augmented oA infinitum. 

The greater the amount of the debt, the more dif- 
ficult in practice is the displacement of capital which 
it occasions* 

Whatever may be the effect of the public debt on 
the industry and economy of the nation, this effect 
is unequivocally manifested by the comparative 
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state of its populatioD, its exports^ its facility of 
borrowings and its public expenditures. 

As the money lent to the government is always 
taken from the excess of the annual revenue of 
the community above its annual consumption^ and 
this excess is the fund of taxation as well as of 
loans^ a nation is always able to pay as long as it is 
able to borrow^ and the ability to eflEect the one ope- 
ration will always indicate the ability to effect the 
other. 

As the public credit will decline with the nation- 
al solvency, there is a natural check to the exhaust* 
ing of the public credit, which will compel the go- 
remment either to lessen its expense, or to keep it 
stationary. 

If from a sudden diminution of prosperity or any 
other cause public credit was so to decline as to pro- 
duce a confusion in public a^airs, or even a change 
in the government, tlie nation would be in fact nei» 
the richer nor poorer ; r/hile the proprietors of the 
public debt would be deprived of the incomes they 
received in the way of interest, the community at 
large would be gainers to the same amount, which 
they might use either in public improvements, or 
spend in additional gratifications ; or finally the 
equilibrium may be restored, by relaxing their in- 
dustry, when impelled by the strong stimulus of 
necessity. 

' And lastly, so far as public debts stimulate to 
greater exertions of economy, labour, or skill, they 
may not only not impair, but even improve the pre* 
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gent and future wealth of the nation : but do far as 
they intercept that which \irould be yegted in the 
means of abridging and facilitating productive la- 
bour, they do impair it : and that in compelling 
those to work who would otherwise be idle, they 
we in a small degree favourable to human happi<* 
ness, but in making the labouring class, which is 
far more numerous, poorer, and in lessening the en« 
joyments of the middling classes^ they in a much 
higher degree diminish it. 
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ON STYLE. 

' Nothing more strongly markathe progress of 
society from radeness to refinement than changes in 
style. As men advance in knowledge^ language 
acquires copiousness ; as they become more accu* 
rate in their discriminations, it acquires precision j 
and as they increase in sensibility to delicacy and 
beaoty, it acquires elegance and polish. But there 
are certain limits to this improTement which it can- 
not trancend, and it yet remains to be decided whe« 
iher it can long remain stationary, in that excellence 
it has thus gradually attained, or like every thing 
else that is human, be destined by natural causes 
to undergo deterioration and decline. 

If. this be the inevitable fate of language, its cor.^ 
ruptinn is to be ascribed chiefly to the perversion of 
that labour, and the abu^e of that taf^te, by the suc- 
cessive efforts of w bich it has been perfected. W hen 
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the thougbts and images, whicb are most obvious 
and natural, have been long used, and by u|p 
become familiar, writers, for the sake of acquiring 
the grace and attractions of novelty, resort to those 
thoughts and images which are more foreign and 
remote : and where they do notfiiid it easy or pru- 
dent to exhibit novelty in the matter, their anxiety 
to say something new encourages them to attempt 
innovation in language. Indeed, this being the 
easiel^t mode of producing novelty, is the one most 
likely to be attempted. Hence arise new-coined 
words — strange epithets, and a multipiieity of 
them — forced conceits — strained methaphors — vain 
circumlocutions — ^and all those miserable shifts by 
which writers^* from an eagerness of applause, *the 
fear of seeming trite, or the mere wish to stimulate 
the reader^s attention, endeavour mechanically to 
substitute words for thoughts, and empty sound for 
solid sense. ■ 

This gradual corruption of style is plainly to 
be perceived in the history of the Greek and Latin 
languages, which, after having attained all the ex- 
cellence of which they were susceptible, seemed, by 
the influence of false refinement, to have been gra- 
dually declining, until they were finally lost by 
their amalgamation with the barbarous languages of 
the North. The English language, too, is gene- 
rally thought to have passed the summit of its ex- 
cellence, though the opinions are various respecting 
the period when its downward course commenced. 
Some have fixed upon the reign of queen Anne, 
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when Addison^ and Bolinbroke^ and Swift flou^ 
rished : others upon the subsequent period of 
Hume^ Biobertsoo^ Johnson and Goldsmith* A 
very small numbe^ would go back to the time of 
Dryden, contending that the language has since lost 
in manliness and vigour^ more than it has gained in 
precision and elegance ; whilst some^ on the other 
handy have not scrupled to say that the style Is still 
in a state of advancement^ and steadily improves in 
copiounessy perspicuity, and melody. Godwin, in 
his Inquirer, has no hesitation in preferring the 
i^tyle o( the present day to that which prevailed in 
the beginning of the last century : but in forming 
a sflindard of excellence we are no doubt influenced 
by the prevailing taste of the age in which .we live, 
and cannot so readily perceive those affectations of 
language to which we are most accustomed ; in the 
same way as little peculiarities of manner are mure 
apt to be overlooked by an intimate acquaintance 
than a stranger. 

. Our language has indeed, within the last hundred 
years, made great advances in precision, and in the 
variety as well as the regularity of its structure, but 
it has also lost a great deal of its simplicity and 
ease. We now express the hitest discriminations, 
the most delicate shades of thought, with distinct, 
ness and accuracy : we add nothing loose or tau- 
tologous--^nothing vulgar or coarse: but whilst 
all this exactness is approved by the understand, 
ing^ more careless effusions would often find eas. 
ier access to the heart. Readers seldom critically 
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flcan every sentence they read, but, for the moit 
part, g viug themselves up to the author, they pas* 
sively yield to the impressions his work insensibly 
produces. Now to such as these, that which most 
moves the affections, nay, which most peoetratei 
and illumines the understanding;, often produces 
the effect, by deviating from the rules of strict 
propriety, as by a word or two too many or too 
few; a happy vagueness of expression ; a loose^ 
though h&rmonious structure; or perhaps by the 
thought itself exceeding the temperate limits of 
truth and nature. The good effect of some of thesfi 
deviatiiins being too clear to be disputed, they hi^va 
been legitimated by the critics, and received apftro* 
priate names ; but there are a multitude of others 
which (being of a less definite naiure,) have not been 
so sanctioned, that still perform the part of transmit* 
ting impressions from mind to mind with superad- 
ded strength and spirit. Even where these small 
irregularities have not that effect, they throw over 
a composition the captivating grace of ease. Vrom 
these considerations, it seems probable, that if tha 
writers a century ago more frequently ^ffeiii than 
those of the present day, they are also more likely 
to fUase ; and that their superior beauties more 
than compensate for their superior defects. If we 
were to regard ihe tastes of all readers indiscrim-^ 
inately, we should prefer the delicate and ever-va«* 
rying graces of Addison to the strength and dig- 
nity of Dr. Johnson, though the former writer is so 
inferior in weight of matter. 
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Whilst itjrie in the UMted States is exposed to 
danger from that undue solicitude for novelty anA 
wnametit; which our writers may b^ expected to 
feely in common with their cotemporaries^ there art 
particular circumstances in our situation which have 
a tendency^ by cherishing affectation in language^ 
jto hasten the period of its corruption* 

In the first place, the books in general use among us 
are the more recent productions, and frequently the 
lightest and most insignificant of these, such as no* 
vels and romances, in which, for want of substan^ 
lial merit, the writer is constantly endeavouring to 
gain the attention or the applause of the reader by 
every artifice of language, and which are consa«» 
quently conspicuous for affectation. A taste for the 
false spendour which forms the distinguishing fea- 
ture in modern productions, would, without doub^ 
be sdmewhal tempered and eorrected by a greater 
familiarity with the earlier £nglish writers. 

The preceding remark applies with additional 
force to our ISnited acquaintance with the classics, 
whose temperance in ornament, as much as any 
thing besides, has procured them the solid reputa* 
tion they have enjoyed, independent of country or 
time* 

A third cause may be found in the great preva- 
lence of public speaking, both from the number c^ 
aar political and religious meetings, and the multi- 
tude of our courts of justice. This very frequent 
exercise of oratorical talents, a natural consequence 

of our form of government, not only occasions 

SI 
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ehquencB to be more cultivated and inbiigheT esti-' 
matioD^ but imparts a deelamatory style to our wri- 
ters. In fact, the greater part of our authors are 
also public speakers ; and where they are not^ they 
follow the reigning humour^ and strive, to write 
beautifully, and eloquently, and pathetically, in 
which attempt they insensibly fall into mere rant 
and declamation. Once a year, too, the English 
language and common sense are put to the rack^ 
for the purpose of extorting new modes of national 
exultation and invective : and although our July 
orations have strong claims to indulgence from the 
patriot, they are responsible for the sin of much 
splendid nonsense and high sounding inanity to the 
man of taste. 

It may, lastly, be remarked, that the great num- 
ber of newspapers, and the frequency of political 
speculatiuQ in this country, also the consequences 
of our popular government, furnish tempting invi- 
tations to authorship. Whilst this facility of ac- 
cess to the public, multiplies the numSer of writers^ 
it proportionably adulterates the quality : and 
these rash volunteers in literature, though they 
cannot take just and 'comprehensive views ; nor 
open new trains of thought — can neither awaken 
the feelings of the reader, nor inform his under- 
standing, may safely aspire to the praise of showy 
and sounding diction. They thus contribute to 
propagate the false taste of which they themselves 
have been the disciples. 
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Bat ibe candidate for literary honours ougb't to 
recollect that the most valaable. yart of fine writing 
id independent of style. Tbe merit of diction 
alone consists in its perspicuity^ or its fitness for 
conveying tbe meaning of tbe writer witb ease to 
the reader; in its precision, wbicb leaves nothing 
ambiguous or uncertain ; its force, wbicb selects 
tbe most apposite words, and places them so as to 
produce tbe ftiUest effect; its melody ; and its rhe- 
torical ornaments. But a piece of composition 
inay possess all these qualities, and yet be very 
dull and uninteresting. Before a book is eminent, 
ly qualified to please, it must have a valuable foun* 
dation of matter, as well as an agreeable style. 
It must have substance as well as form. The 
thoughts must be just, and also instructive, impres- 
sive or new ; for the understanding must be grati* 
fted as well as tbe ear. But that wbicb a book 
owes to tbe goodness of its materials, and that 
vrhich it owes to the form in which they are exhi- 
bited, are easily confounded^ »nd ordinary readers 
are apt to impute to the one what properly belongs 
to the other. 

Thus it has happened, that some writers of ori- 
ginal genius and solid sense, who have been osten- 
tatious of embellishment, and tbe intrinsic merit 
of whose productions has obtained a currency for 
their faults, have become very dangerous models 
for imitation. The success of such writers has em- 
boldened many hardy adventures for literary fame^ 
to give their crudities to the world; whenever they 



eould tet fbem off with the excess of deeontlim 
tbey admired in otljers; perceiving that these authere 
have acquired reputation with good judges^ not by 
means of such false ornaneDts, hot in spite of tbem» 
▲ piece of gaudy and tasteless finery^ though it 
cannot conceal the loveliness of native beattty^ of* 
ten makes real ugliness more conspicuous. 

If we examine those productions which have 
been mosi admired for beauty ef style, we shall 
find that the inest passages owe their excelleuea 
tp the brilliancy, the dellcacy^jor the originality of 
the thought, rather than to the happy selection of 
words in which it is conveyed ; though, without 
doubt, to produce the greatest effect in compositioDi 
hoth these qualities must concur. Where there li 
intrinsic merit in the ideas, nine times out of tea 
they will present themselves to an unyitiated tasto 
in that form of expression which is best fitted fbr 
transmitting them with felicity and truth. 

He therefore, who would aspire to the praise of 
fine writings muAt tlmit provide himself with an am- 
pie stock of knowledge on the sobfect on whidi ht 
means to treat; and when he is furnished with the 
ideas, he may then seek for the best mode of em- 
bodying them to advantage x just as he who would 
build an elegant edifice, must not disregard the so* 
lidity and fitness of the materials, for however skiK 
fill he may be in the use of plaster and paint, if the 
masonry be manifestly unsubstantial, and the fim- 
\ffin aetther sound nw well put together^ the iU« 



compaeled fabric will be at deficient in appropriate 
beanty as ntilitj. 

Thoee young writers who bestow their chirf 
pains on the ornaments of style— on gaudy epithets^ 
striking metaphors^ and fanciful allusions^ be^n at 
the wrong end. The consequence is that they fall in- 
to an aflfected, inflated manner of writings which is 
equally unfavourable to truths nature^ and real elo^ 
quence. It would be Wdll, therefore^ if these beao« 
tifying authors would make the following test of 
their compositions before they spend mnch time in 
decoration. Let them put down their thoughts in the 
plainest and simplest words they canfind^ and in the 
smallest number possible. Let them then examine 
what they have written^ and if it has the merit of 
being rational and just; if it, moreover, imparts 
something neW| or places what was before known 
in a new lights then they may safely set about the 
work of embellishment But even in this operation 
they should beware of burying the thought under 
a cumbrous load of ornament ; and should imitate * 
the taste^ if not the modesty, of a modem fine lady> 
who fashions herdress/notso much for the purpose 
of concealing her person, as of showing it to the 
best advantage. Every word which does not speak 
something to the understanding, or raise a new 
image to the (kncy, like water added to wine, les* 
sens its fiavonr and effect. 

Nor is it only by a profusion of words and figuret 
that a style may want simplicity. There may be 
a redundancy of thought as well as of expression. 
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. ttfs one of the modes of modem affectation to en» 
camber the leading ideas with those that are merely 
subsidiary^ which may then be called the impertu 
nencies of style. Mr. Gibbon^ with all his real ele* 
gance^ is a greater master in this art of calling off 
the attention of the reader from the main business 
before him. Speaking of the Romans* who lay 
dead on the field of battle foaght with the Goths on 
the Danube^ he says^ << their flesh was greedily dt^ 
voured by the birds of prey, who^ in that age^ on* 
joyedvery frequent and deliciouM repastSf and sever- 
al years afterwards, the white and naked bones, 
which covered the wide extent of the fields^ pre- 
sented to the eyes of Ammianns, a dreadfnl monu- 
ment of the battle of Salices.^^ This quotation hap* 
pens to furnish an example of bdth species of vi. 
cious exuberance ; tbie words greedUy^ delicious^ 
and white, are little better than expletives ; and 
the repasts of the birds might have been spared al- 
together. 

While affectation and false refinement have been 
sanctioned by some writers in Europe of eminent 
genius, and, under the pernicious influence of their 
great names, have, like a tide, overflowed the whole 
field of literature in the United States, the friend to 
apure and manly species of writing, bails. with plea- 
sure the return of good taste that is manifested by 
some productions of the present day; productions 
which, directingtheir chief aim toenligbten and con- 
vince the mind, are not indifferent about pleasing it, 
and have thus attained the highest beauties of style. 
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becanse style bas not been their first object. The 
EdiDburgh and the Quarterly Reviews have occa- 
sionally afforded examples, which seem to unite^ 
as far as they are capable of union, the easy natu- 
ral manner of Addison or Swift, with th^ vigour, 
precision, and splendid diction of Dr. Johnson. 
Let us indulge the hope that they have not only 
furnished valuable models of composition, but that 
they also give an indication, that the period of fine 
writing in our language, may be long protracted, if 
not perpetuated, notwithstanding the inherent ten- 
dency of every mature language, to gradual cork'up- 
tion and decay. 



ON BEAUTY. 



In the infinite variety of objects which impart 
pleasure through the organs of sights and in the great 
diversity of the sensations themselves, abundant 
materials have been found for very diffisrent theo- 
ries of beauty. 

The first speculators on this curious . subject^ 
naturally turned their attention to the objects which 
commonly produce the sensation of beauty, and by 
analysing the properties of these objects, have sup* 
posed it to consist in certain forms and proportions ; 
in particular colours or combinations of colour, in ' 
smoothness, smallness, and thelike : whilst others^ 
perceiving that much of the pleasure derived fromi 
visual beauty arose from the subsequent operations 
of the mind, rather than the direct impressions on 
the sense-«-^from perceptions of the mndt^ ejfef 
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rather than of the eye itself^ haye^ in forming their 
theories, chiefly regarded the sensations themselves; 
and some hare even gone so far as to exclnde the 
visible properties of matter from all iir^ agency 
in creating the sensation of beauty. 

This hypothesis, so repugnant to the common 
aense of mankind, and to almost all the disqaisi- 
tions on beauty, having been maintained in the very 
elegant and ingenious treatise of Mr« Alison, and 
having lately received the support of his able re- 
viewer, may excuse a thorough examination. 

The distinguished critic to whom I. allude, thus 
states the theory he supports : << that the emotions 
which we experience from the contemplation of sub- 
limity or Imauty, are not produced by any physical 
or intrinsic quality in the objects which we contem- 
plate; but by the recollection or conception of 
other objects, which are associated in our imagi« 
nations with those before us, and consequently 
suggested by thdr .appearance, and which are 
interesting or affecting, on the common and familiar 
principle of being the natural objects of love, or.of 
pity, or of fear, or veneration, or some other com- 
mon and lively sensation of the mind.'' 

In opposition to this theory, it will be here con- 
tended that the eye is susceptible of a direct or- 
ganic pleasure as well as the other senses, which 
is sometimes heightened, sometimes dimipished, 
and Sometimes entirely effaced by the associations 
of ideas raised by visible objects — ^that this plea- 
sure is greatly increased byxidtivation^ and con* 
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sjtitQtefl & large portion of the grafiftcation afforded 
by visual beauty. 

It is not meant to deny, that most objects which 
have beauty, and all which have it in the highest 
degree^ derive much of their power from the agree, 
able trains of thought they excite. The eye stands 
distinguished from all the other senses by its com- 
prehension^ and by the variety and distinctness 
of its perceptions. It scans the forms of bodies^ their 
magnitude and motions^ in their infinite diversity $ 
contemplates their various colours in all their 
degrees of intensity and brightness^ measures their 
dimensions ; counts their numbers ; perceives their 
distances from itself and from each other. It even 
interprets the passions^ the feelings^ and character 
of animated beings ; and all this too/ without re- 
mission or fatigue^ without mistake or confusion. 
It thus being 4he vehicle of such a variety of per- 
ceptions; it is proportionally apt to excite those 
connected chains of thought^ which the mind has 
the &culty of linking together^ and which must 
ever be chiefly employed about those chief objects 
of sensibility^ the happiness of ourselves or our 
species. Hence it is^ that visible objects so often 
awaken agreeable recollections^ raise up cheering 
anticipatjomi^ and in so many thousand ways, 
touch the chords of our synipathy or self-love. 
These pleasures of the memory or the imagination^ 
mbgling in their endless diversity with those 
produced by the immediate impression^ which visi* 
ble objects make on the organs of sight; it is ofien 
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difficult to separiite them, and to say bow ranch of 
the beauty we perceive and admire is original and 
instinctive^ and how mui^h is secondary and aod.- 
dental. Bot^ however disguised the organic plea- 
sores of the eye may be, by reason of this combi* 
nation, their existence may yet be distinctly 8ee% 
and seems susceptible of the clearest and most 
satisfactory proof. 

The phyf^ical beauty of visible objects appears 
to consist, first, in their power of reflecting soft 
light. 8eedndly, In certain colours. Thirdly, in 
particular outlines and forms ; and fourthly, in the 
variety produced by a mixture of shade with lights 
m by combinations of different colours, or of dif* 
ferent forms. 

First. The sensation derived from reflected light, 
may be deemed the first and most natural pleasure 
of the eye. At the earliest dawn of perception, 
infants instinctively turn their eyes towards the 
light. The flame of a candle never fails to attract 
their attention and to be an object of pleasure. 
They even attempt to grasp it, until experience 
teaches them that what is so pleasing to the eiye, is 
painful to the touch. As their faculties develope, 
they receive gratification from the inferior brilliancy 
of metals', of porcelain and glass. 

The agreeableness of reflected light, thus early 
manifested, continues with us through life. It 
is this which polishes the metals and marble^ 
Tarnishes leather and wood, and gives a gloss to so 
many of the productions of art. What but this 
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occasuNiB ilie extraordinary value of the diamond ? 
It is not the scarcity alone^ for there are other 
fossils more rare, that are comparatively but little 
prized. It is not its. utility , for its chief nse^ ex- 
cept as an ornament, is to subdue its, own hardness. 
It is then its quality 6f permanently reflecting a more 
vivid light than any other substance, which has 
created the demand for this beautiful gem, and its 
scarcity diminishing the supply, the price is pro* 
portionally great. It is in this way that rubies^ 
emeralds, pearls, and other precious stones an 
sought with such avidity by civilized nations, and 
the glass beads which imitate them, by the less 
discriminating savages. Cut glass, w^iich is also 
much admired, owes its beauty to the quality of 
reflecting light. Some, however, may be disposed 
to ascribe the beauty of this material to our ideas of 
the skill of the artist who formed it, or of its cost- 
liness, or of the opulence of the proprietor^ but 
greater .labour and cost might be expended on a 
vase of iron, or even of wood, that would certainly 
be less pleasing to the eye ; nor do most of those 
who admire the sparkling beauty of polished glass 
know the difficulty of fabricating it, or even spend 
a casual thought upon this subject. But the icicles 
which hang from every tree and shrub in a sleety 
the stalactites which adorn all calcareous caverns — 
the salt mines of Hungary and Poland — ^the cele- 
brated palace of ice in Russia, have all been es- 
teemed extremely beautiful, and they agree in 
nothing bat in their brilliant and diversified re- 
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flections of light The beauty which Mr. Batk^ 
refers to spoothness seems to be notbiDg mort 
than this power of reflecting light. Let us take 
any common instrument of iroq, and we shall find 
that it pleases the eye^ in proportion to its bright* 
ness ; let it receive the utmost polish of which it is 
susceptible, and it .rivals the diamond in beauty. 
To illustrate the beauty of reflected light, exam« 
pies have been selected of those objectS| whose 
agreeableness seemed least capable of being re- 
ferred to associations, but it is this same quality 
of brightness which constitutes most of the beauty 
of gilding, of silks, of the polish we put on many 
articles of our household furniture, and which first 
stamped a superior value on the precious metals 
themselves. 

It is vain to say that the beauty of lustre excites no 
emotion^ and that it produces a childish and evanes* 
tent pleasure. This sensation has as much dignity, 
and nearly the same force as most of the qjaalifica* 
tions of sense. In fact none of our sensual pleasures 
mount up to a passion except one. We hear harmoni- 
ous mu8ic*-*we inhale the delicious perfume of the 
rose or the violet — we are warmed by the sun* 
shine in the spring, or r^reshed by cool breezes 
in summer : we even partake of a favourite dish, 
or taste the best fiavoured wines, precisely as we 
view the reflections from our mirrors, our plate or 
polished steel or marble, without any extatic rap- 
tore, but with a perceptible positive pleasure^ whicli 
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is more or lei s lively^ according to our individual 
tensibility. . 

The reader must be again reminded that it is 
not meant to be denied, that the pleasure we derive 
from beholding brilliant objects is commonly aug- 
mented by the ideas they suggest. It is plain, for 
example, that the eye would not receive the same 
gratification on seeing the glittering fragments of a 
cut glass bowl or chandelieh as when they com- 
posed an utensil that was subservient to the con- 
venience and ostentation of the proprietors, yet the 
degree of reflected light would be precisely the 
same. But. here the agreeable idea of convenience^ 
which had enhanced the pleasure afforded by the 
object in its- perfect form, would be taken away, 
and the disagreeable ones of loss and destruction 
would be substituted. The mind of the observer 
would <sonsequently be too much occupied with 
comparing its present, with its former state, and 
feel too much regret at the change, to attend to the 
impressions on the sense. Besides, in the case 
supposed, the advantage of form, to which such 
ornaments also owe a part of their beauty^ would 
also be taken away. 

It may be objected that, if brilliant light consti* 
tuted the chief beauty of diamonds, cut glass, sta- 
lactites and the like, every common fire ought to be 
esteemed equally beautiful. It excels in brightness, 
as it emits light, and has the advantage of agreeable 
colour as well as of undulating motion. To this 
objection there are two answers* One is^ that re- 
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fleeted light is more grateful to the eye than emitted 
light. We prefer the mild radiance of the moon 
to the dazzling effulgence of the sun, whose great- 
est splendour, indeed, is even painful. But per- 
haps the principal answer to the objeetion is, that 
flame is a much more common object than the re- 
flecting substances that have been mentioned. Now 
overy impression becomes weaker, as it is of tener re- 
peated and there is no species of beauty to which w# 
do not become insensible when it has long beei^ fa- 
miliar* The most picturesque landscape, the most 
highly decorated house, and what is far beyond 
these, the loveliest female form, have scarcely any 
beauty to the daily observer, or if it be noticed, it 
is a calm perception of the mind, unaccompanied 
with any emotion of pleasure. If flame were not 
one of the most familiar objects to our eyes— 4)f 
daily and hourly recurrence in our hearts — ^in the 
sun — ^in our candles and lamps — ^it is probable it 
would be ranked among the most pleasing of these 
objects which are not susceptible of the beauty of 
form. The pleasure with which we behold fire- 
works, and the acknowledged beauty of illumina- 
tions and transparencies, owe much of their effect 
to their brilliancy. 

Secondly. The next most copious source of or- 
ganic delight to the eye, is to be found in colours. 
Of these, the prismatic colours are the most pleas- 
ing. The eyes of children are soon attracted and 
delighted by clear and lively hues. The rainbow 
is a beautiful object from the moment it is first be« 
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held* Birds, flowers, butterflies, marine shells are 
universally thought heautiful, and their beauty is 
in proportion to the vividness and variety of their 
tints. Every mixture of black renders a colour 
less pleasing to our organs of vision, though from 
particular associations, such colours may occasion- 
ally be preferred. Thus brown or drab cloths, or 
silks may, frpip the influence of fashion, or from the 
very circumstance of seeming less to solicit ad mi- 
ration, be thought*more pleasing than ady of the 
primitive colours. 

Mr. Burke seems to consider that strong colours 
are not so agreeable to the eye, as those which are 
faint and delicate ; but if we consult the tastes of 
children and savages, in whom natural instinct is 
least likely to be biassed, we may be disposed to 
question this position. Vivid and intense colours 
are always more pleasing to these than the more 
delicate shades ; and red, the most vivid of all, ap» 
pears to be that which excites their organs of vi- 
flion with the liveliest pleasure.* The Indians of 
this continent show a marked preference for it, and 
have discovered the art of giving their favourite 
. hue to hair, quills, and other substances as impe< 
netrable to ordinary dyes. The same predilection 
was observed among the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, whose feather cloaks ancl caps were prin- 
cipally red. There is something peculiarly sti- 
mutating to the organs in this tint. It is used in 
Spain to irritate and proVoke the Bull at their tour- 
naments, and it often has the same effect on other 

i83 
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animals* It probably owes this qnality^ as well 
as its superior beauty, to tbe larger size which its 
says possess, according to tbe theory of optics* 
That this colour is also generally pleasing in civi- 
lized nations, appears from the general predilec- 
tion shown for red morocco leather — for corals- 
for .the stone called cornelian — and from the high 
price given for cochineal, which pqssesses no ono 
valuable quality but that of dying a brilliant scarlet. 
But it is said by those who refer all visual plea- 
sure to the association of ideas, that ^^ bright and 
soft green is. beautiful, because it is the livery of 
the spring ; and soft and bright blue, because we 
see it in the summer sky ; and pink, and Vermillion^ 
because they blush on the cheeks of innocense/'* 
Now it would be as consistent with the rules of 
fair reasoning to say, that red is seen on the human 
cheek because it is naturally pleasing; that the great 
architect and painter of the universe has made the 
vault of Heaven blue, because it is an agreeable 
colour, and the trees and fields green for the same 
reason. But the argument admits of a more. sa- 
tisfactory refutation. The red on the cheek, for 
example, does not always convey a pleasing im- • 
pression. It is as often the indication of anger, of 
pride^ or of conscious error, as it is of modesty. 
Nor is it the unJeviating sign of health, it glows 
with more brilliancy in the face of an inveterate 

sot than it is ever seen in the natural complexion^ 

• • 

• Edintmi]|jh £evi€w. 
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Besides, most of the savages by whom this colour 
is particularly admired, never see the cheeks or the 
lips of a brigiter hue, than a muddy brown. If 
then, red is found to be pleasing to those who have 
seen it mark the cheeks ofdetected guilt, of unseem- 
ly rage, or habitual intoxication, more often than 
those of virtue and innocence, and if the same prefer- 
ence is given in Africa, {as is believed to be the case) 
where the blushes of modesty are not visible, and 
health wears not the tints of the rose, but the sa1>le 
hue of night, the only solution to be given for this 
universal taste is, that it results from an original 
law of our organization, stamped on us by the great 
author of all things, who, when he ordered Chat 
matter should cohere with matter,-^that fire should 
melt wax and harden clay, — that animals should 
generate others in their likeness, also ordained 
that certain figures, colours and motions should 
please the human eye. 

An argument however is raised against the in- 
trinsic beauty of colours from the indisputable fact, 
that there is no colour which would be beautiful 
every where, and it is triumphantly remarked, that, 
^^ Vermillion would not be beautiful on the grass, 
nor green on the cheek—- nor blue on either.'^ 
That neither blue nor green would, please when 
seen on the human cheeks, would be owing to 
these colours conveying the ideas of disease or 
deformity, which impressions are much more dis^ 
agreeable than any sensations from colour can be 
agreeable. But it it not equally tme that red 
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would not be agreeable in tbe Heavens^ or rcid and 
bloe on the gra9§. The variegated clouds of a 
setting sun, and the flashes of the iArora Borealis^ 
show that their brilliant tints always commohicate 
the same delight to the organs of vision, when the 
natural effect is not disturbed or counteracted by 
some associated train of thought. And the beau* 
tiful red or blue flowers which enamel the fields, 
and which are at least as beautiful as the green 
which surrounds them^ further illustrate the same 
position. 

What indeed^ but the superior beauty of colour 
makes the peacock, the red bird , and the male of 
most birds ' handsomer than the females of their 
several species? It is this which causes the chief 
difference between many of our costliest fabrics 
of wool, of silk, or of cotton, if we bold up a 
piece of coloured ribband to a child, its eager de- 
light will speak, in language not to be mistaken ; 
tbe nature of its sensations, and its pleasure will be 
in proportion to the intensity and brilliancy of the 
tints ; but in this instance the beauty of colour 
is heightened by reflected light, since silken fabric 
have a lustre which can be given to no other pro- 
duct of the loom. It is the pleasure imparted by 
colour which paints our houses, variegates our car- 
pets, stains ivory and wood, and ransacks tbe 
three kingdoms of nature in search of vivid and 
lasting dyes. 

But the plysical power of light and colours (o 
excite sensations of the liveliest pleasure, is ren- 
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flered indisputable by the experiment which was 
made by Gbesselden, the celebrated surgeon^ on a 
boy of thirteen years of age^ whom he couched for 
a cataract, and who had been blind from, bis birth- 
After this youth began to have the proper use of 
his new sense, ^< he was transported beyond mea- 
sure, he declared that .every new object afforded a 
fresh delight, and that the pleasure he felt exceeded 
the powers of expression.^' Objects of a regular 
figure, and having plain surfaces, were most agree- 
able to him, even before he was capable of judging 
of their form : the greater quantity of soft light 
which plain surfaces reflect, was probably the cause 
of the lively pleasure they afforded him. When 
he first perceived a black object, it gave him great 
uneasiness* There is a similar example of a 
young man, who first received his sight at the age 
of twenty, which is recorded in the Tatler, No. 50, 
and is supposed to be authentic. *' When 4he pa- 
tient first received the dawn of light, there appear- 
ed such an ecstacy in his action, that he seemed 
ready to swoon away in the surprise of joy and 
wonder.'' After a very pathetic scene with his 
surrounding friends, he exclaimed, ^^ What has 
been done to me? Whither. am I carried ? Is all 
• this about me the thing 1 faaye heard so often of? 
Is this the light? Is this seeifig? Were you always' 
thus happy^ when you said you were glad to see 
each other ?^' 

Though by much the greater 'part of the delight 
experienced by these young persons may be as* 
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cribed to the novelty of their sensations, and the 
extraordinary sensibility of tfieir organs^ yet the 
facts incontrovertibly prove how great a sum of 
pleasure may be transmitted through the eyes, be- 
fore the influence of light and colours is weakened 
by becoming common and familiar; and after mak- 
ing large deductions for this effect, it is rational tb 
infer that much of it still remains, and that when- 
ever objects are exhibited to our eyes in the less 
familiar modes of vivid colouring and soft bril- 
liant light, we experience a temperate degree of 
the same pleasure, which, in frf shcr and more de- 
licate organs, amounted to the liveliest rapture. 

Thirdly. As to beauty of form. This part of 
the subject having alre.ady b6en more fully discus- 
sed in a former number,* will be but lightly touch- 
ed on now. Regular curves, waving, straight and 
parallel lines, give pleasure to the organs of vision 
by a law of our nature. This agreeable quality, 
however, exists only in the outline ; for though 
certain variations of surface, such as spherical, 
cylindrical, and other fegular cavities and convex- 
ities, are very pleasing to the eye, and constitute a 

* On architecture. The proposition herein maintained, that 
certain visible properties of bodies have an intrinsic beauty^ 
.came properly into con^eration in discussing the ratianaU 
of the authority exercised by Grecian architecture over mo- 
dem taste, but the subject, as at present extended to every 
species of visual beauty, being found to occupy too much space 
fcr a collateral question, its investigation was reserved for a 
ii^acate essay.' 
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Ifli^ part of what is commonly termed the beauty 
of form, they produce this effect, as every painter . 
knows, by their gentljr varying gradations of light 
and shade; and it is therefore more strictly a 
beauty of light than of form, and belongs to the 
fourth class of agreeable objects of vision. 

It is the beauty of form which leads us to prefer 
a circle or an oval to a triangle or a more irregular 
figure ; a straight line to one that is crooked; and 
an undulating line to one that is straight To the 
same source may also be referred the pleasure we 
receive from regularity of position, independent of 
the accompanying ideas of skill, convenience, and 
the like agreeable qualities. The pleasure afford* 
ed by regulfir position and parallel lines, seems to 
correspond to that which the %ar receives from a 
repetition of the Aime sounds in rhyming and alii* 
teration, and of the same notes in military music* 
It is also the beauty of form which was so pleas« 
ing in the vases and other utensils found in Hercu* 
laneum, and which we so much admire in the sue* 
cessful copies of Wedgwood. It is this which di- 
rects a large part of the operations of the architect^ 
the house carpenter^ the cabinet maker, the glass 
blower, the pibtter, and in short of every artificer 
of wood, metal, or stone, and which guides the 
fingers of the female in drawing patterns for her 
needle work: and though our pleasure derived 
from these several production^ of ingenuity and 
taste is commonly of a very complex sort, and is 
in a great measure owing to their convenience ; to 
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the skill of the artist ; to their snccensfiil imitatioa 
of agreeable natural ohjects^ and to a multitude of 
other associations^ yet figures the most fantastic 
are occasionally among the most pleasing, and a 
very marked difference is often perceptible between 
the beauty of two objects^ which differ in nothing 
but in form. 

It is stilly however, insisted that flowing and on* 
dulating lines are beautiful because they ^< suggest 
ideas of ease, pliability and elegance/' It is true 
that, in endeavouring to describe the qualities of 
objects which affect us, we often, from the poverty 
of language, borrow terms expressive of other 
ideas, to which those we would convey bear some 
sort of resemblance ; thus we say that a curve ia 
graceful, easy, or waving, because it reminds us of 
motions to which these terms apfRy ; but we might 
with as much propriety say, (as some theorists have 
said,) that the motions themselves please by being 
in agreeable curves, as that the curves please be* 
cause they are those in which agreeable motions 
are made* The fact is, that neither ^the motions 
nor the curves please by their resemblance to the 
others, but per se. On this question the dispu* 
tants can only appeal to the unsophisticated expe«> 
rience of others, and they can say whether, in 
viewing a circle, an oval, the grooves and swells of 
a Grecian column, or the anomalous figures of the 
tambour needle, they ever think of human pliabiU 
ity and ease, or if they do, whether the impression 
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of pleasan does not precede these fanciful analo* 
§ies. 

Fourthly. There is a beauty arising from va-^ 
tiety in the preceding properties of visible objects^ 
which may be considered as a distinct species^ be« 
cause it is greater than that which the component 
parts singly produce* Of this description is the 
beauty of a globe, or a column, which differ from 
plain surface; only by their partial reflection of a 
atronger light, and their gradually deepening 
shades. Thus some colours appear to harmon- 
ize together, somewhat like the concords in music : 
and a mixiire of straight lines with curves is more 
agreeable than an unvarying compound of either. 

There teems to be two very different species of 
agreeable variety in visible objects. Some please 
us by strjng and , sudden contrasts, as cut glass^ 
which cfnsists of parts alternately luminous and 
opaque/ straight lines intermingled with curves,-<i«- 
inlaid and mosaic work,-«<;hased plate, and the 
like ; whilst other objects are agreeable to the eye 
by their gentle, and almost imperceptible variatiops. 
Of ihis species is the beauty of all convex forms^ 
of £he most admired species of wood, of tortoise 
fifadll, of variegated clouds, and of every agree- 
able object, which has a cloud like appearance. 

If the preceding principles of visual beauty be 
tested by those objects which are generally esteem- 
ed beautiful, it will be found that they owe their 
power of pleasing the eye to one or more of the 
coastituent qualities that have been mentioned* The 
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rose ba9 always been held a flower of great beauty^ 
Its coloars of yellow^ pink and green^ which are 
separately grateful to the eye^ and which moceover, 
harmonize very well together. Its circular yet 
nndalating outline— its hemispherical form — the 
variety of colour and figure afforded by its buds^ 
thorns, leaves, stalks, calyx and petals — all con* 
tribute to recommend it. Bqt if we perceive no* 
thing in these tints and forms superior to what ma- 
By other flowers possess, (for they are generally 
objects of beauty,) we may ascribe our extraordi* 
nary admiration to the additional pleasure arising 
from the perception or the recollection of its exqui- 
site fragrance, for 

— — «* The sweet of sense' 
' Bo they not oft with kind accession flow. 
To raise harmonioiis fane j^ native charm ; 
So while we taste the fragrance of the rose 
Glows not her blush the fairer ?" 

Menside. 

The tulip has also been greatly admired lor its 
beauty. Its colours are remarkably vivid, aui ap. 
pear in delicate and variegated streaks. The ex- 
travagant admiration it once excited in HoUaadt 
arose from certain moral associations, which gave 
an adventitious increase to its beauty* It became^ 
the contest of fashion and opulence to excel in this 
joint product of nature and art, and the power of gra- 
tifying vanity, imparted new charms to the flower 
itself. The peacock derives his beauty partly 
from the gay and pleasing colours of his plumage^ 
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vrlnch is the more pleaging from its glosBinera^ 
and partly from the elegance of bis form. The 
parrot has as vivid coloars, but they are not so 
bappily blended^ and he is also very inferior in 
•hape. Most birds indeed have a smooth and 
ahining plumage, lively or variegated colours, and 
a gently varying outline, and they are therefore 
considered to be the most beautiful part of the 
animated creation. The metals derive their beau^ 
firom their brilliancy ; though the ornaments and 
utensils into which they are fashioned, owe much 
•f their power of pleasing to their forms. The 
auperiority in beauty of gold over copper, and of 
silver over tin, is not so much intrinsic as it is the 
effect of a higher price. Mother .of pearl is beau- 
tiful,' because, being composed of thin transparent 
lamins, it possesses the power of reflecting the 
most variegated, and at the same time the most de« 
licate tints. It is indeed little inferior in intrinsic 
beauty to the costly gem it protects. The beau^ 
of velvet consists in its soft reflection of light, for 
though it has less brightness than the ordinary 
fabrics of silk, yet fr^m th% more perfect evenness 
ef its surface, its reflections are more soft and 
pleasing, and the eye passes from its different 
lights and shades by easier transitions. The same 
thing is true, in a certain degree, of cloths, mus- 
lins, and other fine fabrics of the loom, which 
please by the greater delicacy of their lights and 
shades more than coarser webs that reflect more 
light. Aoinals occasionally please by their c»« 
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lourt or glmwioeMy or agreeable ontline^ but eott« 
mooly by the fltnesa of their forma for qoalitiea 
which we admire or praise^ and by their cooform* 
|ty to the staodard of excellence we ima^ee cf 
their species^ from the view of a great number of 
individuals. Prospects owe much of their beauty 
to the agreeable ideas with which they aire associ« 
ated^ and which are very eloquently described in 
the review now under criticism. But the variety 
of objects presented to the eye^ the different tints 
which are mellowed by distance^ and the -occa** 
fiional brightness of a river or a lake, from which 
ligtit is reflected as from a mirror ; the foilage of a 
forest in.autumn, displaying richer and more briU 
liant tints than the pallet can boast ; and the azure 
eky^ contrasted here and there with fleecy « semi* 
transparent clouds of various fantastic, and ever* 
^hanging shapes, present a spectacle, which on 
the preceding principles of beauty, must necessarily 
please* 

But the most exquisite beauty in nature is occa* 
eionally found in the human countenance, and 
tiiere is nothing about which men are less agreed, 
tiian the particular examples of it. There is one 
•tandard in Europe, and two or three rn Asia, and 
aa many in Africa and America. This diversity 
of tastes, in an object that so universally and so 
powerfully pleases, seems to furnish an argument 
against the intrinsic beauty here insisted oo. But 
the seeming difliciilty admits of asMi^factory ejc-^ 
plaiiatioiu . We leel a atroag natural dislike to 
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deformity cxMinnatnral appeannees in our speciM* 
This appears to be an instinctive feeling^ not pro- 
daeed bj reflection^ nor controllable by the wiVL 
But every deviation from what we believe to be 
ihe characteristic mafks of our species is a degree dC 
deformity^ and produces a proportionate degree of 
aversion. It is therefore indispensable to aU hu- 
man beauty that it conform to that character^ whiclr 
we believe that nature has given the species. Now 
we derive our ideas of the form belonging to our 
species from a comparison of all the individuals 
we have seen. Thus when we pronounce a nose 
too long or too short, too high or too flat^ the lips 
too thick or too thin^ we refer to the ideal standard 
that .has been mentioned^ and merely mean that 
they differ from what is usual or natural ; as there* 
fore^ men have various standards of what is tb« 
natural appearance of their species,. according to 
the vaiieties of form and complexion scattered over 
the globe, and as this natural form is indispensa* 
ble to personal beauty, it follows that they must 
vary in their ideas of such beauty, thougbthey may 
agree in that of figure, colour, and proportion when . 
applied to every other object. In this way too^ 
we may account for much of the different tastes of 
different persons of the same country with regard 
to female beauty, and of the same person at differ- 
ent times, as he has had a wider field for observa- 
tion and comparison. 

But when we see nothing in a 'countenance to 
offend against what we deem the characteriitie and 
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natural narks of the species, then the intrinsic 
beauties of colour and form, and light and shade 
are free to operate, and produce their proper effect. 
We accordingly find much in the human counter- 
nance which, on the ptinciplA herein maintained, 
is calculated to give a lively pleasure to the eye ; 
for besides the vermiliou of the lipsWnd the cheek, 
the brilliancy of the eyes, their circular form and 
motion, the fine texture of the skin, so favoura- 
ble to soft lights and shades, the regularity, the 
contrasts, the graceful and ever- varying curves of 
the nose, mouth and chin, and the general contour 
of the whole face, which are common to thp humaA 
species every where, are naturally agreeable to the 
organs of vision, where the effect is not counter- 
acted by some accidental association ; and were 
the human face not the seat of intelligence and 
animation, and of every quality which is most 
likely to touch our affections, we should yet be- 
hold the countenance of a beautiful female with 
pleasure, though it is certain that much of our pre- 
sent delight arises from the interesting images 
which follow in the train of the material form we 
contemplate. The youth who was couched by 
Chesselden confirms this reasoning, for he expe- 
rienced a very sensible difference in the pleasure 
which the appearance of different persons afforded 
him before he knew the visible indications of 
agreeable qualities ; and he was astonished to find 
that those who were formerly most beloved by 
him were not also the most pleasing to his sight 
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These principles of congruity and propriety 
which set limits to our tastes^in judging of personal 
beauty, equally restrict them on many other occa- 
8ions> and explain, why^e same forms and colours 
which please in one set of objects, fail altogether 
to please in another. Certain qualities uncon- 
nected with intrinsic beauty, and perhaps even 
unfriendly to it, are indispensable to the .perfec* 
tion of the object, and where these qualities are 
wanting, the pain arising from a perception of the 
defect, is greater than the pleasure afforded by the 
direct impression on the organs of sight. Thus as 
we prefer one set of curves for the mouth, and 
another for the nose, and white is not pleasing on 
the lips, nor red on the eyes, because we are re. 
stricted by what we believe to be natural, so in 
judging of the beauty of a horse, a hound, a swan^ 
a peacock, and other animals, as yarioqs in shape 
and colour, we find that which is pleasing at one 
tkne, disagreeable at another, because it seems to 
violate the law of nature, and conveys the idea of 
defect. So also the mingled whit^and red which 
are thought such material constituents of female 
beauty in Eurbpe, would not give the same pleasure 
when seen in an African or Asiatic face, because 
they would be the indications of disease, or seem 
unnatural. But it does not thence follow that the 
delicate tints of the rose and carnation are not 
agreeable to the human eye. We find an entire 
correspondence in human tastes, in all qualities of 
form and colour; where these potent objections of 
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implied deformity or disease do not interfere. Tbw 
the African no less than Ihe European admiroi 
smoothness of skin — brightness of eyes — regular 
rity of features-^and it is supposed they would 
substantially agree, not only as to the individuali 
who should be pronounced beautiful, in both quar^ 
ters of the world, but as to the visual qualities ia 
which their beauty consisted. Perhaps we may 
go further and. insist that notwithstanding the ob- 
vious propensity which every people has to make 
its own complexion and cast of features the stan- 
dard of conformity to nature, and consequently t0 
consider all deviations from them as instances ot 
deformity or disease, yet such is the force of native 
beauty — so intrinsically agreeable to the human 
eye are certain colours and forms, that even an 
Africttn taste would commonly think an European 
beauty handsomer than one of his own tribe.* It 
is well known that the Georgian and Circassian 
women have been admired for their extraordinary 
beauty in other, countries than their own, and in 
some where n^^ure has given a different tinge to 
the human eomplexion. In like manner the forme 
and proportions of a house and a ship are entirely 
unlike, and yet bpth are objects of beauty. But 
the purposes for which each is destined being to« 
tally different, their forms must also differ, and 

* This conjecture has received some confirmation from the 
Indians who have visited Washington this winter, who had ne* 
hesitation in saying that they thought our women much hand- 
somer thau their own* 
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eaeh sdlicits* that degree and speaea of beauty 
which is not inconsistent with the Ubeful purposes 
it was intended to answer. The house is limited 
to straight lines^ but it admits of regular figures^ 
parallels, variety in its decorations, smoothness^ 
&c. The appropriate form of the ship allows of 
large curves, variety in ornament, gay colours, &c« 
liVithout doubt a large portion of the beauty of both 
objects is derived from the interesting reflecliona 
they awake in the mind, but that a part of the plea-, 
sure the sight of them occasionally produces, is 
caused by the physical eflPect of colour and form^ 
appears from the very great difference to be per* 
ceived in the beauty of two edifices or two ships 
that are exactly equal in magnitude, costliness, and 
utility. To give another example : the epithet of 
beautiful is often applied to hand-writing. The 
forms of the letters have certain laws which usage 
has prescribed, and which cannot be transcended^ 
bat within these limits the taste and skill of the 
penman have room to range, and his writing is said 
to possess or to want beauty according to the 
straightness'of lines meant to be straight, and the 
gentle variation of those meant to be curved. That 
the same curves which give us pleasure in a ma- 
nuscript, do not please in the human face, or in 
the form of a horse, no more proves that they are 
not intrinsically agreeable, than that the musical 
concords are not grateful to the ear, because they 
Vi*oald offend us in the tones of a reader or speak- 
er; or that the smell of new-mown hay is not 
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agreeable because we should not like to meet with 
it in a beef.steak. The diversity^ in short, shows 
not that there is no physical intrinsic beauty, but 
. that in particular objects, it is liable to be controlled 
by qualities, such as utility, conformity to nature, 
and the like, which in those objects, are more im- 
portant than visual . beauty. As these qualiti^ 
which thus counteract or modify the natural sense 
of beauty, are influenced by the varying circum- 
stances of opinion, habit, or education, men must 
also vary in their perceptions of beauty. Bat 
whether beauty be shown to be relative, by differ* 
ent persons judging differently of the same objects, 
or by the same persons judging differently of the 
same forms and colours in different objects, no 
conclusion can be drawn against the existence of 
physical beauty, that may not be brought to show 
that sugar is not sweet, because yve do not relish 
it in every article of our diet, and that tobacco is 
not bitter, because some persons acquire a taste 
for it; 

The very extensive use of the term beauty has 
furnished an argument against its physical exist- 
ence. It was probably first appropriated to those 
objects which give an immediate pleasure to the 
beholder, unattended with any other operation of 
the mind than the bare consciousness of the sensa-^ 
tion, as pn viewing a rose, a rainbow, or a hum- 
ming bird. It was afterwards extended to those 
objects which naturally and * generally inspired 
agreeable images in the mind, as a garden, whose 
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appearance reminds us of the gratification it imparts 
to the other 8euses; orahouse^ which difsplays the 
skill of the builder and its adaptation to human com* 
fort ; or a picture^ which exhibits the imitative art 
of the painter. It at length was bestowed on all 
objects which give us sensations of pleasure simi- 
lar to those inspired by agreeable visible ob- 
jects, as on tune^^ poems, theories — and we are led 
to use this common term merely by some faint 
resemblance in our sensations, without imputing to 
the very dissimilar objects to which we apply it 
any common property, or even thinking 'at all of 
the matter. We perceive a like extension of the 
words sweet and sweetness, which originally were 
merely applicable to the objects of taste and smelly 
but have, from a slight resemblance of sensation, 
and the insufficiency of language, 6een applied to 
sounds-:— to objects of ^ighi — and even to the quali- 
ties of the mind, as to the temper and disposition. 
The extensive, signification of the terms beauty 
and beautirul, thus generally applied to other than 
the visible properties of matter, has no doubt con- 
tributed to perplex our ideas of vinual beauty, and 
to render its analysis more difficult. 

Nor can the theory of Mr. Alison derive any 
support from th& moral epithets that are often given 
to colours and forms. These are but common in* 
stances of metaphysical expressions, which are 
sometimes borrowed from sensible objects to express 
intellectual properties, and sometimes from the 
latter to express the q^ualities of seusible objects $ 
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thus while we say that coloars are^ ^^ grave or 
gay/^ that forms are ^^ delicate or modest/^ we 
also speak of bright hopes, splendid talents, black* 
nees of heart, the bitterness of grief, and the like. 
Bat there is probably no' one language upon earth 
in which there is dot some primitive words to ex- 
press simple beauty^ or the quality of imparting 
pleasure through the eye, and the opposite quality 
of ugliness, though it is only when^ in the progress 
of refinement, men have learnt to discriminate in 
their perceptions, that they borrow terms to ex- 
press the various modifications of those qualities* 
In viewing a stately edifice— -ft pleasing land- 
scape— a lovely female — whatever is naturally 
grateful to the eye, (and we have seen that they all 
contain much) is heightened in effect by the agree- 
able reflections which these objects suggest, and the 
primary and derivative pleasures are so intimate- 
ly blended, that they are easily confounded ; and 
whilst the vulgar consider all the pleasure whicli 
these objects impart as natural, inherent beauty^ 
just as that of a shell, a flower, or a butterfly, ma- 
ny of the learned, perceiving their error, and that 
much of our pleasure arises from reflection, have 
gone to the contrary extreme, and have greatly un- 
derrated thf" pleasures of sense.. But each has its 
share, and often that which appears to be intellec- 
tual, is* greatly heightened by the pleasure of sen- 
sation. The beauty of natural scenery is, by the 
ingenious reviewer of Mr. AUson, attributed to 
the interesting moral reflections they excite^ and 
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physical beauty seems to be excluded altogether* 
But it is believed tbat in every pleasing landscape 
this comes in for a large share of the exciting 
cause of our pleasure. Let us byway of exam- 
ple, take the description of a recent traveller,* of 
the bay of Naples. This writer having no parti- 
cular theory to support, may be supposecl to give 
a safer example of the emotions that celebrated 
spot would naturally awaken. 

^^ Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst 
lull upon me, when 1 awoke : in front the bay of 
Naples spread its azure surface smjooth as glass, 
nubile a thousand boats, glided in different direc- 
tions, over its shining bosom ; on the right, the 
town extended along the semicircular shore, and 
Fosilippo rose close behind it with churches and 
villas, vineyards and jdnes^ scattered in confusion 
along its sides and on its ridge, Hill sloping as it 
advanced, the bold hill terminated in a craggy pro- 
montory. On the left, at the end of a walk that 
forms the quay, and skirts the sea, ih^ Castel del 
XJovo^ standing on an insulated rock, caught the 
eye for a moment, while beyond it over a vast ex^ 
fanse of waters a rugged line of mountains, stretelK 
ed forward, and softening its features, as it pro- 
jected, presented towns, villages and convents, 
lodged amidst its/cn*f'ate and precipices, and at 
length terminated in the cape of Minerva, now of 
Burrentum. Opp^>site and in full front, rose the 
island of Caprea, with its white cliffs and ridgy 

^ Eustace's tour in llal j. 
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aummits^ placed as a barrier to check the tempest^ 
and protect the ibterior of the bay from its furj. 
This scene iUtmiinated by a imn that never shines 
so bright on the less favoured regions beyond the 
Alps is justly considered as the most splendid and 
beautiful exhibition which nature perhaps presents 
to the human eye, and cannot but excite in the 
spectator, when beheld for the first time, emotions 
of delight and admiration that border on enthu« 
fliasm. Nor are the charms of recollection/that are 
capable of improving even the loveliest features 
of nature, here wanting to complete the enchant- 
ment. Naples and its coasts have never been/ it is 
true, the theatre of heroic achievements, or the 
stage of grand and unusual incidents, but they 
have been the residence of the great and the wise^ 
they have aided the meditations of the sage and 
awakened the raptures of the poet : and as long 
as the Latin muses continue to iuMtruct mankind^ 
so long will travellers visit with delight the acade- 
my of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and the birth 
place of Tasso.'^ 

In the preceding extract we meet with most of 
those qualities of brilliancy, colour and variety la 
which physical beauty consists : nor was the spec- 
tator insensible to the accompanying pleasures of 
the memory and imagiiiation, though these were 
manifestly inferior to the vivid inpre-sion imme- 
diately made on the organs of vision. 

There seems to be nothing peculiar in the ^lea* 
sores of the eye that they are capable of being en- 
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hanced by the trains of reflection which accdmpany 
them. Every one who has been in the habit of re- 
garding his own perceptions, must haye noticed 
how particular airs of music were more or less 
agreeable as they recalled past scenes of pleasure 
or pain. They gite a life and freshness to our re- 
collections which no voluntary effort of the mind 
can reach. Those softened pictures of past scenes^ 
which the memory is ever presenting to our view^ 
commonly indeed appear in softer and more engag- 
ing colours than did the first realities, but their 
tints are much livelier and stronger when they are 
recalled by a repetition of the same excitement of 
the organs with which they were originally asso- 
ciated. One man hears a tui^e with a transient 
emotion of pleasure, according to its natural melo- 
dy : another is reminded by it of scenes of past de- 
light when, in the presence of a beloved female, for- 
getting the world and its bustling cares, he gave 
free indulgence to the sweet delirium of love. In 
his ears the music possesses a far greater beauty 
and sweetness. The same effect has been perceiv- 
ed with regard to the sense of smell. The fra- 
grance of a particular perfume has an additional 
zest for having been enjoyed on some former bliss- 
ful moment. The recollection is the livelier for 
being thus introduced, and memory adds a new 
pleasure to the gratification of the sense. The 
rose geranium — ^tbe violet —the blossom of the crab 
apple, from accidental associations of this kind in 
the mind of thQ writer, never fail to call up to his 
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excited fancy scenes df vernal delight^ and to im* 
part a degree of pleasure of wbich the olfactory 
organs are not easily susceptible. 

It is not meant to be denied that the organic 
pleasures of sight are the weakest of all the sen« 
sual pleasures. They seem to possess different 
degrees of intensity in the following order. Kirst^ 
those of the touchy including what some have con- 
sidered a sixth sense. Secondly, the pleasures of 
the palate, or taste. Thirdly, those of the smell. 
Fourthly, those of the ear. Lastly, those of the 
eye. And it is remarked by the count de Buffoa 
that the number and delicacy of their several nerves 
increased in a contrary order, so that those of tb% 
touch which are acted upon by an immediate con« 
tact with solid bodies are few and coarse, whilst 
those of the eye which are sensible to the verj 
subtle matter of light are the most delicate of all. 
If then we may quit the solid ground of fact ta 
venture into the regions of conjecture^ it may be 
supposed that the difference in the intensity of the 
pleasure of which the different senses are suscepfi- 
ble is owing to the force of the impulse they n% 
respectively capable of sustaining. There are 
certain facts which seem to favour this supposition^ 
and perhaps their number may by inquiry be in- 
creased. The particles of sugar, the most agree.* 
able of all substances to the organs of taste, are 
perceived by the microscope to be larger than those 
of any other salt. The red rays of light, which 
we have seen ere the most pleasing to the natundi 
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eye^ have been sqpposed by philosophers to be thik 

largest. The otto of roses^ the most delicious of 

all perfumes^ seems, froin the manner in which it 

is obtained, to consist of odorous particles of na* 

asaal magnitude, as no other native fragrance is 

known to have admitted of condensation by tha 

flame proeess* Thus, as the objects of each sense 

are agreeable according to the size of their parti* 

. cles impinging on the nerves, so the senses them* 

aelVes are susceptible of delight, according to the 

force of the percussion they can severally support. 

But however inferior the pleasures of the sight 

may be in intensity and liveliness to those which 

are caused by a stronger action on the nerves, they * 

seem, in common with all others, to be susceptible 

of great increase from cultivation. Whenever the 

eye is exercised in the contemplatibn of any parti. 

cular species of ol^ect, we find it gradually acquires 

sensibility to minute beauties which formerly, made 

no impression. See the florist in his garden. . How 

anxiously he watches over their gay productions-^ 

how fondly they are cherished — with what rapture 

they are seen to unfold their delicate beauties! 

Another class of naturalists have the same lively 

enjoyment in contemplating the variegated forms 

and colours of butterflies, or sea shells. The taste 

^or visual beauty, being by s6m£ accidental circum* 

stance limited t4^ a particular species of objects, 

whether it be for flowers, medals, birds, horses, 

furniture, (>r dress, it in time acquires a preterna* 

tnral delicacy of perception and discrimination ao 
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as in some cases to become the principal channel 
by which the heart of the votapy is accessible to 
aensaal pleasure. We see the same effect of colti* 
Tation among amateurs of music whose organs are 
steadily acquiring accuracy and nicety, and whose 
susceptibility to the delights of melody aiM the fuller 
powers of harmony, sometimes* attains the strength 
of a passion. The superior pleasure of the epicure 
over that of ordinary men is always the* result of 
indulgence and exercise. * . 

The diminished effect of the same objects on the 
organs of sense, as we become familiarized to them, 
may at first seeni irreconcileable with the increased 
sensibility from exercise here insisted upon. Bat 
the first principle merely regards the identical obi 
jeicts ; the second, the general sensibility. Whilst 
the effect of the same excitement may be gradually 
weakened by use, the excitability to other objects 
may t^e augmented. Thus, though the habit pf 
conteiiiplating a particular landscape may make us 
less sensible to its individaal charms, the habit of 
contemplating' the beauties of natural scenery eve- 
ry where, may make us more susceptible of plea- 
sure from every new scene. 

Admitting this effect of cultivation in improving 
perception and increasing sensibility, it follows 
that most of those who have speculated on the sub-* 
ject of visual beauty were not the best qualified to 
make a correct estimate of the degree of pleasure it 
was capable of imparting. .Their sense of beauty 
has not only not been increased by exercise, but 
has in fact been diminished by the nature of their 
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pnnrnts. The habit of mental apeculation blunts 
the natural. feelings of every sort; .and though this 
were not the case, those who have most cultivated 
the refined moral sympathies will be least likely to 
feel a lively relish for sensual pleasures. Judging 
of every object according to its influence on human 
happiness, they gradually become inattentive to so 
very different a standard of excellence as materia;! 
beauty, and finally their perceptions'of the pleaMire- 
able properties of matter, grow dull for wanl of 
exercise. Our mindn are capikble only of a certain 
portion of sensation, And whether they be employ* 
ed in perception or refiectibn« the more pleasure 
they derive from the one source,' the less tbey caii 
derive from the other. Although there are not ma- 
ny who are so remarkably insensible to the excite- 
ment of surrounding objects as sir Isaac Newtoa 
was said to be, yet something of the same effect 
may be expected to take place in proportion as the 
mind is diverted froin observing the sensible pro- 
perties of bodies* to the contemplation of those 
which reflection suggests. 

But however it may be with those whose sus- 
ceptibility of intellectual and moral pleasure have 
been improved by habit ancl cultivation, the mass 
of mankind must eveir derive their chief gratifi- 
cation through their senses. To these the glitter 
of the precious metals — the polish of the various 
fabrications of art — the clear azure of the sky — ? 
the verdure of a meadow or lawn — the blushing 
rose — ^tbe refiected brightness and mingled shades 
' of a fair day~wiU ever commanicate pleasure 
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by their physieal effect on the organs t^ visiM* 
With these tbeTaried tints, the gracefuliines and 
symmetry of the haman face, m\\ constitate mueh 
of female loveliness, as well when they indicate 
agreeable moral qualities, as when t!ie sense, pas^^ 
sive and inefficient from djelight, perceives no indi* 
cations at all: and mankind will continue to 
behold with pleasure the evening sun fleckering 
the west with crimson and gold, without think* 
ing*of <' domineering ambition'' .or ^^ exulting vi« 
gour," and enjoy the softer radiance of the moon^ 
unapprised of its ^^ reflecting ^the promises of hcAi* 
yen in the serenity of its face." Refined reflections 
such as those sugge^^ted by the advocates for de«> 
rivative beauty, are conrmonly the inventions of n 
tasked ingenuity j but even where they happen to 
occur to a warm and sublimated imagination, the 
pleasure they impart is of a placid sort, and does* 
Hot oftener *^ rise to an emotion" than that prodac* 
ed by the perception of mere vfsible beauty. 

It is worthy of remark that though niuch of the 
pleasure imparted by the eye, is, from the clearness 
and distinctness of its perception, the pleasure of 
the memory or of the imagination, yet these are in 
turn enhanced by the pleasures of sight. It is the 
pleasing objects we have seen, or hope to see, or 
suppose possible to be seen, tliat make a large part 
of the agreeable materials with which those active 
faculties fabricate their agreeable images ; a truth 
Well known to the poets by the aid they are con- 
tinually drawing from visual beauty. They there* 
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dour, agreeable colours^ and pleasing forms^ This . 
ipecies of ornament manifestly constitutes so much 
of the charm of all descriptive poetry^ thirt some by 
tonsidering all poetry whatever to be merely a 

•^^ speaking picture^'' have precluded themselves 
from excelling in its higher species, the pathetic 

' and the sublime. By this practice, which is blama* 
ble only by its excess^ they recognize the nume- 
rous and lively organic pleasures of which the 
eye is universally susceptible. Form, colour, and 
brilliancy, in their infinite varieties, constitute in- 
deed, a part of all visible beauty, whatever it may 
derive from moral association^. The eye,'tr(ie to 
the laws of its nature, never fails- to perceive it* and 
to acknowledge its force. The pleasure of view- 
ing an elegant edifice by the warn^st idolator of 
the Grecian forms, is the greater for .the clearness 
and smoothness of the marble. The most masterly 
exhibition of art in a painting pleases the more for 
the richness, and brightness, and happy combina- 
tions of its colours. What constitutes female love- 
liness, according to these refined theorists ? The 
appearances of health, youth,4nno(;ettse and gay- 
ety. Yet how much is the beauty in proportion to 
the brilliancy of the eyes, the coral of the lips, the 
transparent polish of the skin, the regularity and 
pearly whiteness of the teetb> and such like agree* 
able qualities which are mere modifications of mat- 
ter! The primary and derivative pleasures of 
si^t lend new fofte to each other. While the 
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beauty of mere colour or form gives but a tnut* 
eient pleasure^ the beauty of mere utility, or skilly 
or ingenuity, also affords but a slight gratification; 
let them but both concur, and a lively emotion of 
pleasure is produced ; in the same way as song^ 
often give great delight tb the hearer, when a sepa-» 
rate repetition of either the. words or the musi^ 
would be comparatively disregarded. 

However erroneous and imperfet Mr. AlisonV 
theory may be with respect to beauty, it seems 

. perfectly and undeniably just as it regards sublim* 
ity, which is indeed nothing more than Ihe pro* 
perty of exciting in us ideas of power, danger, vast- 
nesa and th6 like. • We have no more organic 

. perception of those qualities than we have of 
wortblessness, or utility, or benevolence. They 
are the suggestions of reasoning and reflection, and 

* are perceived by the mind^s eye, but visual beauty 
and its opposite are perceived by the eye itself.^ 
The fact mentioned ]ioth by Dr. Darwin and tha 
Edinburg reviewer^ that the rattling of a carriage^ 
which was mistaken for thunder, ceases to be sub- 
lime when the mistake is discovered, is conclusive 
to show that the sublimity is only in the mind of 
the hearer; but whenever ^n agreeable sound 
strikes upon the ear, no detection of error as to its 

* Though, therefore, writers on the subject of taste haye 
found it convenient to divide all objects into two great • 
classes, the beautiful and the sublime, yet in the discussioa 
•f this question we cannot safely reasoa from one to the 
other. . • 
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cause, can in like manner dofitroy its pleasing 
efiect. 

Enough now has been said to show that physi- 
cal beauty does exist— that visible* objects often 
pleabe us by no indirect means, but address them*- 
selves immediately t^ the organs of vision, and 
excite them; to an agreeable action.^ To the eye 
of man the materials of beauty are found in every 
form which matter can assume. In whatever di- 
rection it is turned, it meets with objects to cheer 
and greet it, and tber same inscrutable Fountain of 
beneficence wbo*has painted the clouds, enamelled 
the fields, polished the surfaces of rivers, and lakes, 
and lighted up the heavens with perennial fires> 
has made the whole creation ^' profuse of bliss and 
pregnant with delight.'' 

To some this discussion may seem to have been 
unnecessarily protracted ; but when the writers of 
high authority had displayed so much ingenuity in 
nnderrating, and almost denying the existence of 
physical beauty, nothingless than a thorough exami- 
nation seemed worthy of stich respectable adversa- 
ries. And the author is not without his fears that he 
piay be charged with not having said ^enough, rather 
than with' havibg $aid too much, and be blamed 
still less for prolixity than ilUadvised presumption* 

* If any doubt should jet remain on the mind of any one, 
let him look through a kaleido8cope»and should he not admit 
that this elegant toy affords as true and direct a pleasure as 
he receives any other of the senses, it will be conceded that the 
argument, its to him, must be given up • ' 
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BANKS OF CIRCULATION. 



Though these corporationsji which have the 
valaable privilege of creating a fictitious capital 
upon the credit of a real one^ and of substituting 
their written promises for gold and silver, have 
been steadily increasing in this country, from the 
time of their first establishment, public opinion is 
yet very far from being united as to their political, 
or even commercial, tendency. Not a few of the 
community still think that they are useless in en* 
couraging trade, and mischievous in increasing 
consumption ; that they banish the precious metals 
from the country ; and by giving to a few men the 
distribution of millions, bestow on them a power 
which sometimes from personal, and sometimes 
from political considerations, is sure to be abused. 
The opposition to banks has no doubt been 
greater from a circumstance unconnected with the 
general merits of the question. When the bank ef 
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ibe tTnited States was eitablished, as it bad A 
maoifest tendency to incnyse the infloence of the 
federal government and of those who administered 
itf it was warmly opposed by all who, from an ho« 
nest or dishonest jealousy^ dreaded ibis inflQence^ 
and the opposition tolhat particular bank was^ in 
the heat of controversy, naturally extended to all 
similar iustitotions. On this occasion, as it com* 
nonly happens where the feelings are concerned^ 
the judgment was formed first and the arguments 
afterwards^ 

But wheticedoever the objections be derived^ it 
behoves us to enquire whether they be well found«> 
ed^ since we probably now have upwards of an 
hundred millions of banking capital in the United 
States, and every legislature, at each succeeding 
ie>ssion, is pressed with applications to grant new 
charters of incorpora tion. 

Let us then enquire whether banks increase the 
drculatitag currency o^ a country — whether they 
dccasion a depreciation of that currency — how 
far they encourage industry and trade-«-^whether 
ibey increase consumption — ^^whether the inflo- 
ence they give to those who manage them be po^ 
liticalty injurious^-and lastly, whether tbey can 
be multiplied to a mischievous excess. These few 
topics, briefly considered, will embrace the chief 
arguments used both by the friends and the enemies 
ef banking institutions. 

First. Do banks increase the current money nf 
mcsuntrjiP As they derive a great profit from 
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tiie substitution of their promissory notes for spe* 
eie^ it is evident that they, ia the first instunce^ 
throw into circulation money to a much larget 
amount than they have previously withdrawn from 
it. But there has existed a diverfiity of opinion as 
to the consequences of the excess that is thus cre- 
ated. Uume thinks thst it produces a general de* 
preciatioq of the currency ; so that although tha 
numerical value is augmented, the intrinsic value 
continnes the same ; while Adam Smith denies that 
depreciatipn can take place^ so long as the notes 
of the bank are convertible into gold and silver^ 
but thinks that specie equal in amount to the extca- 
ordinary issues of the bank, is expelled f|pm the 
eountry. Widely as these opinions differ from 
•ach other, they are both deduced from another 
more fundamental principle of political economy, 
in which the writers entirely concur, which is, that 
every country naturally obtains as much money as 
its circumstances require, and that all attempts to 
increase it effectually are nugatory and vain, though 
one thinks the uniformity is maintained by a dimi- 
nution of the currency in quantity, and the other 
by its dimunution in value. 

The clear Md profound views, which these emi* 
nent men have taken of some of the most intricate 
branches of political economy, have deservedly giv- 
en them great authority ; and most of the proposi- 
tions they have advanced are now received as 
established principles. Time and axperienca how- 
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ever iiave shed still further light on this important 
9cience^ and developed to ordinary minds troths 
that were veiled from the eyes of even these acute 
observers. Presuming to differ from them as to a 
principle on which they themselves have reasoned 
so differently, it seems to me that the quanHty of 
circulating money does not always adapt itself to 
the circumstances of a country, hot that it may be 
often, if not always increased, without causing 
either a correspondent exportation or depreciatioB 
of specie. 

The quantity of money which a niition can oss 
to advantage depends upon the number and value 
of its f^cchangesy which are again dependent on the 
extent and compactness of the population ; on their 
industry and ingenuity ; and lastly, on their distri- 
Ibution into distinct trades and professions. But 
the quantity of gold and silver which a country, 
having no mines of its own, actually possesses, de- 
pends on its foreign trade. When its exports ex- 
ceed its imports in value, it receives the difference 
in the precious metals, which are nearly of the 
aame value every where ; and when its imports 
are the greatest, it then pays the difference in the 
same universal medium of exchange. Now the 
State of a nation's foreign commerce is affected by 
circumstances which do not in the same degree in- 
fluence the extent and activity of its internal traflBc. 
An unfavourable balsnce of trade may be produced 
either by the increased price of foreign commodi- 
ties abroad; or the increased demand at home ; or 
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by the dimiDished price of domestic productions 
abroad, or the diminished supply at home ; or by 
an interruption to the export trade, while the iih* 
port trade remains the same. It may therefora 
Tery well happen, that while the internal traffic of 
a country requires the same amount or even an in* 
crease of specie, its foreign trade may compel a 
diminution of it. 

Without doubt it is true, as a general principle 
of trade, that the scarcity of a commodity is an evil 
which works its own cure. The addition to its 
price, which is occasioned by its diminished supply, 
causes its increased importation or production. But 
tbis is less the case with the precious metals than 
with any other article of commerce. First, because 
they are not liable to the same fluctuation in price ; 
the regularity of their supply, and the eager demand 
for them keeping them nearly at one uniform va* 
lue : and secondly, because they are not of tha 
same necessity as those commodities which are 
needed for consumption ; and the functions they 
perform can be discharged by substitutes. Gold 
and silver are indeed, by their intrinsic recom- 
mendations, the best instruments of commerce, but 
they are not the sole instruments. Bonds, promis- 
sory notes, bills of exchange, sales on credit, bar-^ 
ters, all contribute to render money less necessary 
by ^supplying its place, so that exchanges and deal- 
ings, which in one state of things, have employed 
the precious metals to a large amount, may take 
place in another state of things^ without the agen- 
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qr of any money whatever. In the MOthera statM 
it is not unusual for a planter to procure his whole 
aopply of consumable commodities from his mer« 
chant in town, who once a year takes his crop^ at 
the market price ; and many of the most wealthy 
and luxurious of this class do not circulate more 
cash, than most inhabitants of a town, whose in« 
come and expenses are perhapd^ not a twentieth 
part as much* In like manner, whenever specie 
has been greatly diminished by an unfavourable 
balance of trade, or has never been adequately sup^ 
plied by foreign commerce, as was the case wheo 
these states were British colonies, the various ex* 
pedients above mentioned, are immediately resorts 
ed to for supplying its place : and though, like 
many of our domestic manufactures, they are greats 
ly inferior to the articles for which they are substi. 
tuted, yet the inconvenience from their use i^ not 
so great as would be that of applying an instanta*- 
neous remedy. 

From the readiness with which money passes 
from hand to hand, and the tendency which acca* 
mulations of it have to diffuse themselves around^ 
it has been often assimilated to a fluid, in its ef- 
forts to find its own level. But were the resem- 
blance yet closer than it is, tvne would be neces* 
sary for it to regain its equilibrium, and ere it could 
be completely restored, a new disturbing force 
may interfere, and giv<e the current another direc* 
tidn. Thus the water at the source of a river has 
a constant tendency to proceed towards the ocean. 
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dnd will in time reach it ; but until it is reached^ 
the differeut parts of the fluid have Dot the sanaa 
level ; and if there be any adequate cause by which 
the supply of the lowest parts is absorbed as fast 
as it is given, and there is an additional supply at 
the source as fast as the excess is carried off^ then 
the inequality will be perpetual. 

This happens to be the actual situation of tha 
United States. Their growing numbers and wealthi 
flteadily giving rise to exchanges of an increasing 
amount, require more and more correucy ; and 
although their continual demand for the precious 
metals causes a continual influx, yet as they are 
as constantly absorbed, there is always a deficien*- 
cy. The supply of gold and silver^ taking Dn 
Smith's theory in its utmost latitude, is in propor« 
tion to the previous demand^ and this being with 
us, always inferior to the existing demand, it foU 
lows that the supply must always be inferior. A 
deficiency of circulation has always been experi- 
enced in this country from the cause that has been 
mentioned^ and most of the former British colonies 
were induced to resort to the expedient of a paper 
currency to supply the medium of commerce which 
they wanted. There was a paper money io Penn^ 
aylvania, Maryland^ Virginia^ North Carolina^ 
and Kew £ngland. Even this expedient seemed 
inadequate to their growing occasions. The bonds 
and promissory notes of individuals were trans- 
ferred from hand to hand^'and made an imperfect 
substitute for money. In Maryland and Virginia, 
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tobacco, their chief staple, furnished a represeota* 
tive for specie. This commodity was required 
by law to be deposited in a public warehouse, where 
it was officially inspected, and the receipts of the 
inspectors were considered equivalent to so much 
tobacco, and as such they obtained a considerable 
currency. Similar expedients were resorted to ia 
some of the other colonies, though none of them 
so well suppli^ the place of a circulating mediuu 
es the tobacco notes : and in all of them a great 
proportion of^their commercial dealing^ was car* 
lied on by barter rather than by sale, by reason of 
their wanting such an universal measure of value 
as gold and silver afford. That this deficiency of 
circulation continues to exist is abundantly proved 
by the high market rate of interest-— by the great 
difference between cash and credit prices— and by 
the eagerness with which the banks are pressed 
for loans by borrowers of undoubted responsibiliQr* 

From the preceding considerations I infer that 
banks may increase the currency of a country, and 
that in the United States, the rapid expansion of 
whose faculties causes them to require and absorb 
specie faster than it is supplied, this augmentatioa 
is equally salutary a^d great. 

S. Ih banks depreciate the currency in aug* 
menting it 9 Where bank paper can be readily 
converted into gold and silver, and is preferred to 
them only because it is in some respe<;ts more con. 
venient, it must have the same value as those me* 
tals, which of all commodities are kast liable to 
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llnctaation. It is true that by increasing the quan- 
tity of money it will be more easily obtained, as 
well by those who purchased for consumption, as 
those who purchased for traffic, and the con^^equent 
demand of domestic articles (whose supply is 
more limited) will somewhat raise the price of 
those articles. But t|ie chief part of the additional 
money thrown* into circulation by. banks, falls into 
the hands of merchants, tradesmen, and manufac- 
turers, who do not theieby increase their consump- 
tion, but merely extend their business : and so far 
as if fiiruishes.them with an additional capital, it 
enables them to lower their rate of profit, by means 
of which they can both give to the producer a bet- 
ter price for his commodities, and sell to the con- 
sumer upon better terms. Articles of luxury, there- . 
fore, whose supply is limited, such as fish, game^ 
and other productions of the neighbourhood, may. 
be advanced in price in consequence of the increas- 
ed facility of purchasing them. ' And as to these^ 
go far as it respects the community, there is neither 
loss nor gain, since if the buyer gives more the 
seller also gets more : but in all other commodi- 
ties — in the great articles of export and of import^ 
there is a- substantial gain to the public by an in- 
crease of capital^ whereby merchants are able to 
lower the rate of their profit, without lessening its 
amount. In this point of view the value of money^ 
as to domestic articles, is depreciated by the opera- 
tion of banks, and as to foreign commodities, it is 

increased. We accordingly find that the price of 

S8 
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land^ lots and bouses in towns, labour^ and the 
productions of tbe soil have risen (in different pro* 
portions) with the increase of banking capital^ 
whilst on the other band foreign irerchandize haa 
fallen in price. It may here be observed ' that^ as 
the value of the precious metals depends upon the 
quantity in circulation throughout Ihe^ world, the 
substitution of paper for them in most countries^ 
has had the effect of depreciating them : but the 
• establishment of any one bank can have ho other 
effect in producing thiB depreciation^ than in the 
proportion that the paper thus substituted bears to 
the amount of specie and its representatives in all 
other countries^ which is soiqewhat the same as 
the discharge of a single river into the ocean. 

It cannot be doubted that gold and silver have 
undergone a considerable depreciation in ^England 
In the last fifty years^ whether we take the prices 
of labour, corn^ or of any other article as the stand<- 
ard of value t and the depreciation being appa* 
rently cotempx)raneous and co-extensive with the 
increase of paper currency, has been commonly 
attributed to that cause. . But this depreciation of 
the precious metals arises from several circumstan- 
ces: The first .is,, that the mines of Mexico and 
Peru have been more productive of late years 
than formerly, according to Baron Humboldt, and 
have thus caused a real diminution in value all 
over the world. Another is, that the taxes of 
Great Britain have been so augmented and rami- 
fied that they operate ujpon all her productions and 
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those of lief colonies, and compose a part of their 
price^ or in other words, make more gold and siL 
ver necessary to purchase them. A third cause 
may irfdeed be found in the vast increase of her. 
paper currency, not however hy its relation to the 
amount of her own circulation, but to that of the 
rest of the world, to which, by means of her nu^ 
merous colonies and widiespread commerce, hex 
paper bears po inconsiderable proportion. These 
remarks are meant to apply to the state of Great 
Britain before the bank of England wks restricted 
from payments of specie in 17979 since which time, 
the paper currency of that country has suffered a 
progressive depreciation beyond that of gold and 
silver, . ' 

3. Banks thus having the power of increasing 
the currency of the country without injuriously or 
materially depreciating it, it is easy to see that 
they must, if properly administered^ afford encouvm 
agement to trade in several ways. In the first 
place, they substitute for the precious metals a me- 
dium of exchange that is more readily reckoned^ 
and more easily and safely transported. Secondly, 
they enable the merchant to trade on capital that 
would otherwise be dead and inactive, and to* con* . 
vert his credit into capital, whereby he can extend 
his purchases and his . cash payments. Thirdly, 
they allow a part of the specie by which circula- 
tion was previously carried on to be exported, and 
to be exchanged for foreign goods, thereby in-- ' 
creasing the solid mercantile capital of the country. 
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Fourthly, by raising the price of native prodac« 
tions and lowering that of foreign merchandiae^ 
they stimulate the industry of the producer, where- 
by more materials for commerce are created. The 
manner in which an increase, of prices operates to 
encourage production are very satisfactorily and 
ingeniously pointed out by Mr. Hume. Fifthly^ 
they invite to extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments and other gainful enterpfizes by supplying 
the large siims necessary to carry them into opera- 
tion. ' Sixthly and lastly. Banks distribute the 
monied capital of a country, after greatly augment- 
ing it, into those hands which are likely to malM 
the most prudent and profitable use of it, and ac-^ 
cording to the justest proportions ; since this advan- 
tageous diiStribution can be better done by a board, 
who ha^e the best means of knowing the credit and 
circumstances of every one, than by the individuals 
whose money constitutes the capital of the bank : 
and thus, too, numerous small sums which would 
otherwise lie idle, are made to perform tha 
salutary office of facilitating exchanges, stimu- 
lating enterprize, and augmenting useful indus- 
try. Even where the money would not lie idle, 
but would be employed by its proprietor, it is 
much better for the community that he should 
have the opportunity which the bank affords, of 
transferring it^ to those who could employ it more 
beneficially than himself. In this way the money 
of orphans, of the superannuated, of those immers- 
ed in professional pursuits; is made to yield a 
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certain revenue to its respective proprietors, ^nd 
at the same time to impart new life to commerce 
and circulation. 

It has indeed been also objected to banks, th{it 
by their increase of the circulating medium, they 
invite to overtrading, by which individuals ara 
ruined, and the community injured.. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that the facility of. obtaining loans affords 
to many both the temptation and the power of 
pushing their trade too far ; but tbe mischief, is 
partial, and incident to some of the advantages 
they confer. It is surely no gpod argument against 
abundance that some are induced tow abuse it, and 
from the general character of those who can obtain 
credit at the banks, it ma; be fairly .inferred that 
where there is one who injures the public and him- 
self by extending his. trade to a pernicious excess, 
there are twenty who benefit both, by a prudent 
«se of it.* 

4. But it has been ^^aid that the greater facility 
of obtaining money afforded by banks occasions 
an increased consumption in the community, which 
may countervail the additional wealth arising from 
increased industry. Without doubf, whatsoever 
increases the wealth of a country, has a tendency 
also to augment its consumption. Sot the money 
which .is obtained from banks for the immediate 
purpose of purchasing articles of consumption, is 

* Further experienee has shown that this objection as well 
as that of increasing private expense have had but too much * 
colour of support in this country^ See post» *page 238. 
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ingonsiderable, the chief patrt* of their . emiasiou 
cotnibg into the hands of thoge who do not spend 
the money, but use it as an instrument of trade. It 
therefore can be only by their increasing the ability 
to consume that they encourage consumption : and 
it surely is no strong objection to banks that they 
enable men to increase their means of enjoyment, 
the great aim in modern times of every state and 
of every individual. If^ however^ the possession 
of. wealth is to be preferred to the gratifications it 
can purchase, it is certain that a part of what is 
gained by the beneficial operation of banks will 
commonly, bgr the predominance of thrift over pro- 
digality, be added to the solid capital of the 
country, 

0. As to the influence which the management 
of such large monied capitals gives to banking 
companies, it is neither so mischievous nor indeed 
so extensive as it may at first appear. It is cer- 
tainly an important trust te have the distribution 
of almost all the ready money of the community; 
find those to whom the administration of a bank 
is. committed, possess no inconsiderable power 
over the mercantile class — the power of giving or 
refusing favours, which is the greater in this coudp 
try, on account of the natural or market rate of 
interest exceeding that which* is received by the 
bank. And where the state possesses a control 
over the operations of a bank, by the appointntfent 
of dipectorjs or other means, those who wield the 
power of the *Btate^ hav.e additional means of bias- 
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sing the public mincl. There are, however, ^veral 

considerations which lessen the mischief to be ap. 

prehendecl from this source, if thc^y do not destroy 

it altogether^ • First, the chief concerns of a char- X 

tered bank are generally committed to a board of 

directors, who receiving no immediate compensa- 

sation, and meeting together but occasionally, ate 

hot likely to act in concert for any unworthy pur* 

poise. Secondly, the directors being elected for 

short periods, every one recollects that he is liable^ 
. in the course of a year, at least, to be thrown from 

the class of lenders into that of borrowers : and 

this provision is susceptible of a further improve* 

ment by making each director incapable of a reelec- 
tion for a stated period. Thirdly, as every citizen is 
considered entitled to credit in proportion to his capi- 
tal, his skilful and prudent use of it, and his punctu*- 
ality, the distribution of the money according to these 
principles has become in some measure a duty, 
and any plain deviation from them is regarded as 
an act of injustice, and not merely the denial of a 
favour. The public therefore has somewhat of 
that security which is the strongest guard against 
partial or improper conduct in their judges, magis- 
trates and other public functionaries, that is a re^* 
gard to their own reputation aAd the feaj of cen- 
sure. This equal distribution of the favours of a 
bank, on fixed principles, seems indeed to be the • 
consequence of a connexion with the state, since 
by reason of that connexion, every citizen feels an 
interest in the institution, and thinks he has a right 
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to its accommodation in proportion to his property 
and character : for where the ditectcirs are chosen 
exclusively by the stockholders, personal favour 
or enmity will always influence tham in making 
their loans^ whenever they can do so with safety 
to the institution; and produce a greater eOtsct than 
political considerations are likely to produce in 
directors appointed by the state. In the one case, 
the directorsi would feel a dependence on the pilb- 
lic ; but the prudence and justice of their conduct 
are all the public would look to. In the other 
case^ however^ the directors will either feel no 
dependence at all^ (they being the principal pro* 
prietors,) or none but on the stockholders^ who will 
regard the prudence of their management without 
at all considering its justice. 

This power and influence rc^sulting from the 
distribution of thamonied capital of the community, 
presupposes that the moneys ought to be borrowed 
greatly exceeds- that which it is practicable to 
lend — a state of things which does not necessarily 
exist, but which .^hen capital has extensively 
incteased among us, and banking institutions are 
greatly mujtiplied, must naturally cease. Yet from 
the facility with which our rapid growth and expan- 
sion causes our increasing capital to be absorbed, 
the same state of things may be expected to con- 
tinue for a long time to eome ; and when we con- 
sider the' advantage which money possesses of 
being current (every where, and exchangeable for 
every thing, it seems probable that the power •£ 
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loamng large somg, if not of jimall pnes^ will al* 
ways be that of conferring pecuniary favours. 

• 6. If the foregoing principles be correct, it foU 
lows that banks cannot be multiplied to excess 
provided their charters be so framed as to give the 
public a sufficient security that they will be pru* 
dently and justly administered. As to their justice, 
if the provisions that have been mentioned are not 
thought fully sufficient, it is certain that the par* 
tiality and influence, whieh some alarmists have 
80 much deprecated^ can never be more eflTectually 
destroyed than by increasing banks, and thus trans- 
ferring competition from the borrowers to the leod-^ 
ers. As to the prudence and safety of their admi- 
nistration, nothing more seems to be necessary than 
that they should be compellable under rigorous 
penalties to discharge their notes in gold and silver 
coin ;^ that no banking company be incorporated 
whicli has not a capital sufficiently large to afford 
tfae public a pledge that it is established by substan- 
tial capitalists, and will be conducted by capable 
and responsible persons : and that they anuAally 
exhibit to the legislature a general account of their 
debts and credits. With these exceptions they 
may be safely left to the guidance and protection 

* This is not meant to apply to extraordinarj occasions, 
when» as of late, the saspension of cash payments by the 
banks may 1^ wise and necessary. But the public ought to 
be the sole judges of the necessity ; and in such cases, the 
amount of tiieir emissions ought to be strictly limited, if it 
has not been done in their charters. 

S9 
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of their gnardian genius, self-interest. It is a re* 
markable fact that almost all the charters of our 
banks, with the professed view of imposing a re- 
gtriction on excessive issues of paper, enables tbeHi 
to issue notes to three times^ the amount of their 
capital ^tock, exclusive of their deposits, though it 
is clear from a comparison of the annual profits of 
their stock with the interest they receive, that their 
loans of specie and paper together have never in 
any instance reached these limits.t So much more 

* This proportion has prolNkbly beeii derived from a paa«- 
aage in Stuart's Political Economy, which states on the an* 
thority of Meggins. a German writer, that the bank of England 
commonly keeps one third as much cash iii its coffers as it 
has notes in circulMion : but it seems not to have been recol* 
lected that IVom the moment a bank commences its operationsi 
its emissions are partly specie as well as paper, according to 
the occasions and humours of different meni and consequent- 
ly, that three times the amount of the specie thus reduced, 
would necessarily be less than three times the amount of the 
capital Itock. 

t iThus suppose the annua) dividend to be ten per cent; 
and the expense of management to be between two and three 
per cent* making a gross profit of nearly thirteen per cent. 
Kow as the yearly interest they receive on tlieir loans is near- 
ly six and an half per cent (including some petty gains by 
computation of time, compound interest, &c) to make this 
profit of nearly thirteen per cent, they must lend in specie 
und paper together but to tufice the amount of their capital. 
Though the profits of some few banks may e:|^eed what is 
here supposed, the ex6ess is probably still less than the profit 
derived from* their deposits, which are never insignificant»and 
sAencoDsidsrable* 
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ftficadoas has been the prudence of individaals 
tfaan the cautioD of le^gislators. 

But while policy does not forbid the further es^^ 
tablisbment of banks^ under the above mentioned 
restrictions^ it seems but reasonable that they should 
be made to pay the community a liberal premium^ 
as well to remunerate it for the valuable privilege 
of c€Mi verting their paper into money, as to secure 
it against that prurient spirit of enterprise which 
the hope of gain isi so apt to' engender. This may 
l>e con^'erted into a copious and an increasing 
source of revenue, which moreover has this pecu- 
liar recommendation, that it is not drawn from the 
eommunity, but is in fact created. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that there does 
not always exist in every country the quantity of 
eurrency which is adapted to its circumstances. 

That this deficiency exists in the United States, 
and may be explained from their rapid' increase in 
population and wealth. 

That banks are calculated to supply the deficien* 
cy, and do not necessarily expel as much specie as 
they put paper in circulation* 

That they do not depreciate the circulating cqis- 
rency, otherwise than by raising the value of thos« 
articles whose supply is limited. - 

That they in a small degree increase consnn^p* 
tion, but in a much greater degree encourage Indus* 
try and trade. 

And finally. That prudence and caution in fra* 
Biing their charters. wUl always guard against their 
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ondue polUic«l iDfluence^— the inequhidile distriha- 
tiuD of their favours — and their own overtrading 
and bankruptcy. 



Since the preceding pages were written, the his- 
tory of the times has opened to us a new chapter 
on the functions of money and the operation of banks* 
It may not be amiss to take a brief review of its lead- 
ing events^ so far as they are connected with this 
aubject. 

During our late contest with Great Britain and 
for some years before, when we continued depend- 
ent on foreign countries fur most articles of manufac- 
ture, and were cut off from all export trade, first by 
our own voluntary restrictions, and afterwards by 
the superior force of the British navy, onr gold 
and silver (whose course no regulations could ar- 
rest) were rapidly leaving us. The banks,* which 
weife the first to perceive the adverse current, by 
the return of their notes, generally determined to 
suspend specie payments, and the public voice 
approved their course. 

Availing themselves of the unbounded confi- 
dence of the public in paper currency, and of tha 
ymd created by the sudden withdrawal both of 
iheir notes and of specie from circulation, these in- 
stitutions soon increased their emissions of paper 
to their former amount, and in most instances went 
beyond it. Nor was this all. In this dreary 
state of the commercial atmosphere^ a number of 
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musbroom banks^ with cbarters and without them^ 
shot up m rank luxuiiance, whose notes mingling 
with that of more solid iustitutions, swelled the 
amount of paper in circulation. The necessary 
consequence was a general depreciation of all bank 
paper, which was the more mischievous on account 
of its irregularity, it varying according to the vari- 
ous eircumstances which could affect the solvency 
or credit of the several banks. And daring the 
whole of the war and for a short period after it^ 
the circulation of the country was carried on by 
notes differing in value from gold and silver^ and 
differing from each other. 

As our goods were mostly smuggled from Ca- 
nada, currency of every sort became more valua- 
ble as you went to. the north ; and a man travel- 
ling from North Carolina or Virginia in that direc- 
tion found that bis money had nearly melted away in 
the repeated exchanges and discounts he had been 
obliged to make every hundred miles of bis jour* 
ney. A contrary operation took place, if he tra- 
velled from our northern frontier in an opposite 
direction, though not to the same extent. 

In 1817^ the bank of the United States went 
into operation, and the state banks voluntarily, or 
by compulsion, resumed specie payments. Most 
of those ricketty institutions which had been engen- 
dered in a season of difficulty, unable to stand the 
shock, gradually lingered away, or at once gave 
tip the ghost. At this time all our staple commo- 
dities bore the extraordinary price occasioned by 
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their scarcity in Europe, during the war, and wliick 
the two first years of the peace were not able to 
reduce. We in fact received for one crop of cotton 
or tobacco as much as we bad recently received for 
two or three. English goods were also in great 
demand, by reason of our former privations, and 
at a higher price than usual, but. their advance 
bore Qo proportion to that of our products. The 
balance of trade was therefore greatly in our fa* 
vour, and specie having a greater tendency to 
flow in, than to flow out of the country, the banks 
were able to l^eep in circulation their excessive 
emissions, not only when the United States bank 
Went into operation, but for some ti.ue afterwards. 
In this short season of prosperity we indulged in 
the wildest extrtivagance. Stopes of foreign mer* 
chandize, springing up every where, could not 
keep pace with the demand. We speculated la 
land and town lots — we formed new plans of ex« 
pense and new schemes to meet them^*-and every 
one, contemning the hIow profits of regular busi* 
Bess, sought, by bold and hazardous speculation, a 
short road to fortune. 

This state of things could not last long.—Our 
cotton and tobacco, by' reason of a diminished de* 
mund abroad, and an increased production at 
bome, fell greatly in price. Our grain, which Great 
Britain by a change in her system of com laws^ 
refused altogether, fell still more. EiTglish goods 
also declined in price, but not so much : and 
ear taste for fine cloths^ and geld watches, and 
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merino shawls^ whieb had been gradually advanc* 

ing after the peace^ had got to its height as the 

tide of oar prosperity began to tum^ and could not 

at once be checked. The consequence was that| 

instead of a balance of trade in our favour, there 

was a heavy and increasing balance against us, 

which was manifested in the usual way, by an 

efflux of the precious metals. .The banks, as 

sensible to this change as the thermometer to the 

beat of the atmosphere, by the demands on them 

for specie, found it necessary, in self defence, to 

eall in their paper. They would even have again 

suspended specie payments if they had dared ; but 

the evils of the former suspension were still fresh 

in the recollection of the public. « l^he gold and 

silver thus flowing out of the country, and the 

notes flowing into the banks, the scarcity of monoy 

was unprecedented, and in some places there was 

not enough to carry on the little indispensable 

traffic of society. The community which had late^ 

ly felt the mischiefs of a vieiotis circulation^ now 

felt, in their full force, those of a deficient circu* 

lation, which they found to be much worse. The 

inconvenience it produced was more or less brought 

home to every one whether be was rich or poor ; 

debtor or creditor ; farmer, merchant or mechanic; 

but in the towns it caused the most serious distress. 

Persons who had supposed themselves in afflu* 

ence, found themselves poor by the sudden depre^ 

elation of houses and .lots. Mechanics thrown 

oat of employment and nnable to get paid for what 
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they bad preyiously earned^ could scarcely pro- 
vide necessaries for their families. No oue was 
able either to meet his eagagements or enforce 
them. Executions were levied every day by which 
though the debtor was ruined the creditor failed to 
secure his debt. In some towns^ men who had 
made costly improvements gave them up rather 
than pay the ground rent : in others, property^ of * 
which three fourths of the price had ben paid, waa 
sold for not enough to make the last payment In 
all of them^ bankruptcy on bankruptcy succeeded 
each other in rapid and alarming successioD. The 
banks^ sustained great losses by the misfortunes of 
their debtors and the flrandulent expedients they 
resorted to. Af^rcantile confidence, which had late* 
ly been unbounded^ was succeeded by general dis* 
trust, and rash speculation by the extreme of timi<^ 
dity and caution. It is in short no exaggeration 
to say, that the country, in the full enjoyment of 
peace, health and abundance, suffered more real 
distress, than war, pestilence, and comparative 
scarcity united, had a few years before inflicted on it 
During this period of difficulty, money rode in 
value faster than it had ever before depreciated. 
The consequence was that every recent investment 
of it proved to be unprofitabte. — Lands, houses, 
slaves, every article of merchandize foreign and 
domestic, had declined in price. Bank stock had 
yielded no dividends — and if money had been 
lent, nine times in ten the borrower proved bank- 
rupt^ and the property he may have mortgaged 
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jproted an insufficient security, ^nd nnlesi mo- 
ney had been invested in the public funds, ther^ 
bad been no way of using it, for the three preceding 
years, so profitable as in keeping it idle. 

It is likewise probable that the troubles in Spa* 
nish A^merica, where mining is a regular business^ 
and is rewarded by ordinary profits, have contri- 
buted to raise the value oC the precious metals, by 
diminishing their production/ If the decline ia. 
the annual product of the Mexican mines from 
twenty-eight, to six or seven millions, as has been 
officially communicated to the government,^ is an 
evidence of what has taken place in the other pro- 
vinces, the effect must be felt throughout the whol$ 
world. 

This general commercial distress produced very 
different effects in different parts of the union. In 
the western states, a remedy was sought for the 
evil by the creation of new banks. They tried 
the ^^ hair of the same dog,'' as the topers say, 
when they repeat their accustomed stimulus to 
prevent the -mischiefs of a too sudden relaxation. 
But a further emission of paper on*the credit of 
land, is not likely to prove the spear of Achill^s^ 
and heal the wound it has made. It may miti^ 
gate the evil for a while, but is likely to prolong it. 
^ The general government alone was competent to 
afford relief, by supplying the deficiencies of cir** 
culation, and this it could do only by producing a 

. * In a letter from Mr. I. S. Wilcocks to the secretary of 
etate.— See President's message of March S, 18^. 
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depreciation, ^s such a scheme was liable to 
many objections, iDdependent of those which re- 
garded its fiscal and Economical policy^ it was not 
attempted. 

In other parts of the union^ our commercial em- 
barrassments producing great frugality among in- 
vidqals, and checking further importations of mer- 
chandize, specie began |o flow back — the notes of 
. our banks again to circulate— and our tirade, inter- 
nal and foreign, has been now, for more than a 
year, gradually returning to a healthy and natural 
state. Such has been the history of our money 
concerns for the last ten or twelve years. 

Some of our citizens, attributing all the confu- 
sion and deficiency and irregularity, which our cur- 
rency has experienced of late years, to the banks^ 
think that the facilities which they may occasional- 
ly give to trade, cannot atone for these evils. Ad- 
mitting they have all the advantages which their 
advocates ascribe to them, they say that we had bet. 
ter rely on the more solid foundation of the precious 
metals than on those paper substitutes which are so 
unsteady and so liable to abuse, and that, as in the 
race, of the hare and the tortoise, we may gain in 
the steadiness of our progress more than we lose 
in its celerity. 

But by the gradual accumulation of private 
wealth, the precious metals are no longer the most 
convenient medium of exchange. In the large 
commercial dealings of the present day, silver is 
too bulky; and gold requires to be weighed $ nor 
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can its purity be easily ascertained by inspection- 
Paper has then somewliat of the same advantage 
over those thetals, in saving time and labciur, that 
they have over, the barter which existed in the 
early stages of society. It is in fact nothing but this 
•superior convenience vrhich gives to paper money 
its currency ; and if we were by general consent to 
abolish our banks, the puper of individuals would 
take its place^ and all large payments would be 
made by bills of exchange, bonds, notes or some 
similar representative of value. Afterwards the pa- 
per, thus recommended by its intrinsic advantages^ 
would gradually obtain the currency how possessed 
by bank notes. . Now if we are thus likely tb 
have a paper circulation in some form or other, it 
seems better to have that of wealthy corpora- 
tions which i(re open* to. |»'ubltc scrutiny — are 
narrowly watched — and which, being more easily 
mibjected to salutary restrictions^ are less exposed 
to bankruptcy than individuals, whose failures in- 
volve many in ruin, and keep the public in a con* 
stant fluctuation between too much^ and too little^ 
confidence. 

Nor are the banks responsible for more than 
a part of our commercial embarrassments^ Had 
the country been able to supply itself with manu- 
factures, (which it cannot be for a long time to come,) 
or had it possessed a navy suflBcient to Jceep open 
some of its own ports, (which it may easily provide) 
then there bad not been so great a drain of our spe- 
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cie at to compel our banks to close their vattlti* 
And although they were blameable in abusing tbeit 
privilege^ by their excessive emissions during lh% 
l¥ar^ yet they were invited to it both by the gene- 
ral and the state governments, and the timely aid 
they afforded^ in a period ot great financial diffi- 
culty^ should more than redeem them from censure. 
Less apology^ however^ can be found for their libe* 
ral loans to individuals^ not for the purposes of a^y 
regular course of business^ but of wild specula-^ 
tion-'-^and not to the frugal and the prudent^ but to 
the ostentatious and profuse^ who^ upon the faith of 
property which yielded tio profit, and had no solid 
basis for its fancied value^ spent more than they 
made, and more than they ought to have spent 
though they had made it* 

Within the last three or four years they have 
been either the passive agents of circusKBtances^ or 
have actively pursued a course dictated by pru- 
dence. They called in their, paper in 1818 and 
1819 in self defence, to avoid stopping payments; 
and they have been reducing their accommodation 
paper because they ftnd that, with a large debt. of 
this description, they cannot' so readily be prepar- 
ed for either good or bad changes^^They can 
neither so well assist trade when it is brisk and 
favourable, nor defend themselves when the cnr*^ 
rent is adverse. 

It is probable that the inconveniencies of a de- 
ficient currency in 1818 were aggravated by these 
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imtitotions, inasamch as* money coald not have 
been so suddenly Withdrawn from eirculatton^ if it 
had been gold and silver and had been dispersed 
througfaont the. Gommunity^ as when it was in pa* 
per, which the banks co*operated in reducing with 
those who returned it for specie. 

But so far as the unfavourable balance of trade^ 
which was the proximate cause of the mischief^ 
was occasioned by the national intoxication of sod- 
den prosperity^ it is not likely often ta recur; and 
so far as it was caused by the aid the banks afforded 
to the wild speculation^ and extravagant expenses 
of individuals^ it is to be hoped they will profit by 
experience. They have paid dearly for this expe- 
rience. They have lost largely, in common with 
all other creditors, by the numerous failures in our 
cities. The principles which should regulatd their 
conduct are now better understood, and hereafter 
they will be more select in their borrowers. They 
virill have less confidence in the value of town lots. 
They will estimate property by the only sure 
standard, the income it yields, or can be made tq 
yield. They will grant their aid (with caution and 
moderation,) only to the prudent, steady merchant, 
or mechanic, and to him who follows his regular 
occupation— and above all^ they will recollect that 
their proper function is not so much to create capi* 
tal, as to give activity to that which already exists. 
By pursuing such a course as this, they may, like 
prudent navigators, spread their sails to the wind 
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[r^ when it is fair, and take them in when the storm 

J approaches : and in thus giviilg aid to individqal 

I enterprize, and occasionally, to the necessities of 

' the state, they may promote the public welfare as 

well as that of their proprietors. 



ON RHYME. 

There bas been % palpable contradictioii be- 
tween the precepts and practice of modern writers 
on the subject of blank verse. While all oar rea- 
soning has been in its favour, all our tastes baye 
been in favour of rhyme; and nine-tenths of those 
who seek fame through the medium of poetry, con- 
tinue to adopt the latter, as that species of verse 
which is most likely to please the generality of 
their readers. Dryden, who always wrote in 
rhyme, calls it/< at best a pleasing sound, and fair 
barbarity ,'' and speaks of debasing ^^ the majesty 
of verse to rhymes/' So much had this theoreti- 
cal preference for blank verse obtained the sanction 
of time and authority, that those who conformed 
to the general predilection for rhyme, advanced 
nothing in support of their practice ; but, content 
with enjoying the public favour^ they left the ad- 
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vocates of blank verse in quiet possession of the 
triumphs of argument. 

Is then this general taste of the moderns really at 
war with nature and propriety ? 1 think not. Dr« 
Johnson^ who was the first open defender of rbyme^ 
has sought to justify his preference by the pecu- 
liarities of the English language. But he seems 
to have taken too limited and partial a view of the 
subject^ and his explanation is far from being sa*r 
tisfactory. He considers the advantage of rhyme 
to consist rather in giving effect to the harmony of 
long and short syllables, than in being a source of 
original gratification.* To me, however/ it ap» 
pears to perform a higher function ; and to produce 
an immediate pleasure per $e^ which may be traced 
to the nature of oirr sensual perceptions. Metaphy* 
sical writers have long since remarked that the 
qyick recurrence of the same sound is gratefnl to the 
human ear. This effect is perceived in the repeti- 
tion of the same notes in music-— of the same sound 

* The explanation alladed to is to be found near the end of 
his life of Milton, in these words '' the music of the English 
heroic line stff kes the ear so forcibly that it is easily lost, un- 
less all the syllables of every line co-operate together : this 
co-operation can be only obtained by the preservation of every 
verse unmingled with another as a distinct system of sounds.; 
and this distinctness is obtained and preserved by the artifice 
of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much boasted by the 
lovers of blank verse, changes the measures of an English 
poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and there are only a few 
happy readers of Milton, who enable their audience to perceive 
where the lines end or begin." 
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, Itt iite btgimiiDg of different .^ordfl, er aHitenu 
tion--i*a8 well as of the same sound in their termU 
ttattpQ^ or rhyme. Philosophy has merely obsenr^^ 
ed the fact ; it pretends not to explore the cause ( 
no more than it does why a rose has frugrance, or 
$. rainbow beauty. As soon then as tliis inveotioo 
of rhyme took place^ (in a cloister as it is said) itf 
agreeable effects were recognized by the popuhur^ 
taste, which commonly suffers itself to b^ pleased 
without inquiring into tbe'trAy or the Aoir, and 
it thenceforward became almost an invariablf 

' Uttendant and auxiliary to pobtry. The modem 
ear thus, accustomed to this melody of sounds 
ftnds it necessary to fill up the sum of itn pleasures} 
precisely as the palate, accustomed to a particular 
degree of sweetness, feels a distaste or unplea* 
is^ant craving without it. Rhyme, in short, is a 
auperadded pleasure which those who have oncf 

* tasted, cannot readily forego. ' 

It is true that a few of the most popular, prodoe^^ 
tions in our language have been written in blank 
Terse; but in a long work, if the poem be so fram* 
ed as either to amuse the fancy, to touch the feeU 
ings, or even to enlighten the understanding, it 

\ may afford us so much interest and delight, as to 
leave little room to regret the want of extraordi« 
nary sweetness of diction ; and it must not be for* 
gotten that there is always much to admire in Ian* 
guage exclusive of its.m^lddy, and much of melo- 
. dy that is exclusive of rhyme. Indeed the story^ 

' tf the poem be epic, as the Paradise lost ; or thft 
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closeness and fulness of the resemblanee, if iV b« 
descriptive^ as the Seasons ; or the development 
of the aothor's theory and arguments, if it be Au 
dactici as the Pleasures of the Imagination^ con^ 
tribute very largely to our pleasure, independent 
of the beauties that strictly appertain to poetry. 
In small poems^ however, in which the reader is 
detained too short a time to be much amused or 
excited, and dbrives a faint and transient pleasure 
from the sprigbtliness,' or delicacy* or vividness of 
the thought or expression, the gratification afforded 
by the mere sound, has a greater proportionate 
weight ; and the want of it is readily felt by the 
disappointed ear. So in a small piece of marble 
sculpture we look for a delicacy and polish that We 
dispense with in a church or a palace, since these 
produce their pleasing effect partly by their just 
^proportions, their magnificence, ^nd their adapta- 
tion to useful purposes ; though they too would be 
the more pleasing for the same minute and finished 
elegance we admh*e in the statue. In a longpoem^ 
melody of diction is merely an auxiliary : in a 
small one it rises to the dignity of a principal ot<» 
nament* 

Nor does it fimtish any argument against the 
existence of this substantive, direct pleasure of 
rhyme, that the poets of antiquity, who seemed to 
have kindled raptures at least equal to our own^ 
were unaided by rhynfe^' For, in the first place^ 
they used greater variety of modulation than we 
do. Their poetry^ probably, united the melody 
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d* nuflieal and of articulate sounds^ and was recited 
in an artificial .measure and tone, which plainly 
marked the different combinations of long, and 
abort syllables^ known by the name of feet^ and 
produced the utmost effect of which metrical har* 
mony is susceptible. Besides, as rhyme was un« 
known to the ancients, they could not feel the 
want of it, and would derive more pleasure from 
ibe other species of melody which their l|#gumge 
afforded $ in the same way as they probably had 
a livelier relish for the taste of honey, from being 
unacquainted with tbe more delicious and unmin* 
gled sweetness of sugar. If it be asked why the 
lyric and other minor poems of antiquity give us . 
so much pleasure even now, in their original form^ 
the answer is, that the gratification afforded by 
what is written in a foreign language is always of 
a compound sort. We unconsciously convert it 
into the language in which we are accustomed to 
speak and think, and the exercise this operation 
aecessarily affords the mind, is itself a source of 
pleasure. It is in a great measure owing to this 
superior excitement and activity, that we are more 
pleased with reading the anpient aqthors them* 
•elves, in prose as* well q$ verse, than any transla* 
tion, however faithful and elegant. Nor hajs habit 
rendered our ears fastidious and made them desu 
Aerate the sweetness of rhyme in Greek and Latin 
poetry, as it does in. that of our. own language^ 
Thus it is that the odes of Horace or Anaceron^ 
which are so beautiful in the ori|pnal; wenl4 b# 
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insipid if translated into modern blank verse^ and 
that the epigrams of Martial would scarcely rank 
trith the ordinary ban mots of conversation. 

But while this advantage is admitted by all thdst 
who have not been rendered blind to the perceplionai 
of sense tiy the artifices of reason, it has been com« 
Bionly urged that the pleasure of rhyme is more 
than counterbalanced by its incon\'eniencies —that 
it imposes injurious •fetters on the genius of the 
Ikrrker, by making him sometimes say what he does 
'VOt wish, and by still oftener compelling him to 
omit what he fain would express. This objection is 
rather plausible than just. The peculiar duty im- 
posed upon the writer of rhyme is to find, at short 
intervals, two words whose final syllables are of 
•imilar sound.* To accomplisli this he has the fol- 
lowing circumstances in his favour. There are 
Aany different words expressive of the same mean- 
ing, or if not perfectly synonymous, so nearly alike 
in meaning, that any one may be used without a 
> fkerceptible diminution of beauty or strength. He 
can likewise by transposition, alt^r the final 
words of a line^ and thus change the sound with- 
out changing the'sense. He may further, by mo- 
difying the thought he would express, obtain a 
new set of words, which he may subdue to his 
purpose by a like recourse to transposition and 
•ynonymes. And lastly, when all these resourcea 
fail, be may often substitute another thought that 
is nowise inferior to the first. 
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That the iH^uage, under all the trammeU of 
sietr&and rbjlPy in not very inflexible to the pur»* 
' ppses of the domposer^ sufficiently appears from 
the vast stock of modern poetry that exists^ and 
to w hich every day brings new additions, upoA every 
subject which can interest human affections, or ex- 
ercise human intellect. It also appears from the 
ease with which translations are made in rhyme 
from one language into another, and from the va« 
rious traQslations that have been made from the 
'same origvial, when it happehed to possess extra- 
ordinary merit. In those instances, in Pope's 
translatipn of Homer, in which be has most de« 
parted from the sense of his author, it has, per- 
haps, in no instance proceeded from the difficulty 
of the execution, but because he wished to adapt 
(he grossness, or tautology, or naked simplicity 
of Homer^ to the refinement of modern taste ; oe 
because he gave into that relaxation of diligence, 
which it was impQSsible always to avoid in so long 
a work. In the multitude of variations whicK he 
made of particular passages, he is evidently less 
influenced by a regard to the sense than to some 
minute beauty, of his own poetry, since they gene** 
rally adhere .with equal closeness to the original. 

The facility with which bofitB rimez are filled up . 
by those who have exercised fhemselves much iu 
that perversion of literary labour, affords us a 
further proctf ^at the difficulties of rhyme will 
yield to patient-industry. For it must be far easier 
to fill up a mngl0 Un* to seme one of several fiual 
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syllables that rbyme together, thty^ fill up . tw0 
lines^ where the precise* final W(^|^ are given : 
especially too, when in the first case^the given final * I 
syllable may be so greatly varied by means of 
transposition and synonymes. I 

Nor can the diflBculties of the modern rhymer I 

much exceed those of the ancient poet, who if ha | 

was exempted from the necessity of rhyme^ was j 

tied down to a degree of regularity in the eombi- | 

nation of long and short syllables, yihicXk is un- 
known to modem pofitry : and it may be doubted^ ' 
whether the obligation he was under, in the hexa* 
meter verse for example, of making the fifth foot 
in each line a dactyle and the sixth a spondecy 
was not as troublesome as it is \fi find two final 
syllables of the same sound. The fact is, that the 
fabrication of metre and rliyme, is like those com* 
|>ined operations of mental promptness and me- 
chanical skill exhibited in writing, playing on, 
musical instruments, and the like, which, though 
difficult and embarrassing at first, gradually yield, 
to diligence and perseverance, until they are. 
finally effected without an effort. And it has been 
because the earlier English poets did not bestow 
enough of the preparatory labour necessary to ac- 
quire this practical adroitness, or knacky that they 
were so inferior in the art of rhyming to their suc- 
cessors, whom time has taught that an easy flow . 
and musical cadence are indispensable to success 
in poetry* Shakspeare^ whose blank verse ca^ 
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bdast bf passages so exqaisitelj beautifol and po- 
etical, was always a wretched rhymer* 

It ID ay 9 however^ be urged with considerabld 
force, that if rhyme commonly increases the labour 
of the modern poet, it also often invites him to 
itadolence; and that when a suitable line or cou^ 
plet readily presents itself, he is too apt to disregard 
its meaning and spirit. By being so much engros- 
sed by the mechanism he attends less to the mate«> 
rials. In this way, rhyme serves to conceal mucb 
common-place thought and frigid sentiment, and 
to lull many a writer by its music into a persuasion 
of his merit, who would not have been tolerable 
even to himself in blank verse. 

But to counterbalance tbis disadvantage, it must 
be recollected that although rhyme sometimes pro- 
duces a relaxation of the poet's diligence, and^ 
notwithstanding the various resources that have 
been mentioned, he is sometimes under the neces* 
eity of modifying the thought for the worse ; yet 
it also happens that the process of elaborating 
rhyme by its very difiliculty, often suggests, as 
every composer knows, happier thoughts and 
more pleasing images. As some of the most va- 
luable discoveries in chemistry have been made in 
the vain search after the philosopher's stone^ so 
without doubt^ some of the most felicitious beau- 
ties of poetry have been called forth, by that un- 
ceasing and excursive diligence to which rhyme 
gives occasion.' And when success has crowned 
the t)oere efforts, the exultation and self-compla- 
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«ency he feels at diflBcultiet subdued, frequently 
catls forth that ardour \vbich is so propitious to 
poetical excellence, and which is the real CBstrum 
of his heavenly frenzy. So that ^ipon the wholei 
'we must consider rhyme as a valuable iinprovei' 
Bient, since without impairing the substantial merit 
of poetry, it is a superadded beauty to the language^ 
and affords a new pleasure to the ear in a species 
of writing; where pleasure is the principal object. 



ON DUELLING. 

The practice of settling disputes by single com- 
bat cannot be said to be founded in nature, as it 
exists no where in the rude stages of society, nor 
to spring necessarily from a state of refinement 
and civilization, as it did not prevail among the 
most polished nations of antiquity : but yet it seems 
to be the genuine offspring of modern manners, as 
it certainly is one of their most striking character- 
istics. 

This practice which religion prohibits and mor* 
ality denounces, and which is liable to the sever- 
est punishment of the law, still maintains a firm 
foothold among us : and what is more remarkable^ 
though it is thus severely interdicted, it is so far 
from occasioning a loss of character to its votaries, 

that a refusal to conform to the custom brings with 
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it an unavoidable portion of contempt^and disgrace. 
Whoever engages in a duel^ if the occasion be of 
suitable gravity and importance^ and be act both 
with moderation and firmness^ rather raises than 
lowers himself in the general estimation : and even 
those who conscientiously disapprove the practice^ 
find in the act more to respect than blame. Nay 
further : if the issue has been fatal to his adver- 
sary, and he basin cool blood done that at^ which^ 
above all others, touches our sympathy and excites 
our horror, it but little affects his standing in so^i 
ciety. But should he, on the other hai\^, be him- 
self the victim of his sense of honour, his death 
excites more thKn ordinary regret, and the recol- 
lection that his misfortune was brought about 
by his own concurrence — ^that his condqct was 
rash, illegal, impious and immoral, is lost in the 
warm and generous feelings of pity and admira- 
tion. 

Whence arises this anomaly ?^ How happens 
it that a custom should not only triumph over all 
laws, human and divine, but should even compel 
men to respect, and in some degree to approve it? 
What are the arguments by which it is defended 
against such powerful adversaries ; and which of 

* The same incongruity between public opinion and the 
laws may be perceived as to those who refuse to comply 
with their usurious or gaming contracts ; though neither re- 
ligion nor morality so decisively support the municipal law 
in these cases as in that of duelling. 



the chords in the human heart does it so success-^ 
fully awaken ? 

Historians agree in ascribing the practice^ in the 
first instance^ to the judicial combats which pre- 
vailed among the Gothic nations of Europe. The 
habit of settling the question of innocence or guilt 
in courts of juntice^ by appealing to the valour and 
skill of the parties, would gradually be transferred 
to questions of civil right ; it being recommended 
in that superstitious age^ by its punishing the party 
in fault, at the same time that it ascertained the 
merits of the controversy. It was however the 
challenge which passed between Francis the First 
and Cliarles the Fifth, the two most distinguished 
monarchs of their age, which is thought to have 
first extended duels to private disputes, without 
the sanction of the civil magistrate ; and it is to 
the influence of their high example that the cus- 
tom, as it now exists among Europeans and their 
descendants^ has been ascribed. 

But the practice, whatever was its origin, and 
however sanctioned by illustrious names, could 
scarcely have continued to the present day, unless 
it had been congenial to the nature of man, modi- 
fied as that nature always is by the manners and 
institutions of society. It not unfrequently happens 
that where customs have this solid foundation, 
they perpetuate much that is unreasonable and fan- 
tastic, which may happen to be associated with 
them, in defiance of the united force of argument 
and ridicule. 
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Let 06 inquire how mach of this custom has its 
fouudatiun Id oature, and how. much may be re* 
garded as accidental. 

Those pecuiiarilies of manners^ which distin- 
guisb the polite society of the present day from 
that of ancient times, may be fairly traced to the 
peculiarities of the feudal system. Under that sin- 
gular plan of government, every nation of Kurope 
consisted of a number of independent chieftains, 
whojived in castles and fortified places, surround- 
ed by their vassals and retainers, and whose chief 
employment, when not co-operating against a com- 
mon enemy, was in making war on one another, 
or in hunting* which is but another species of war* 
fare. Each of these barons occupying a fortress 
that was almost impregnable before the invention 
of gunpowder, and followed by numerous vas- 
sals who gloried in their attachment to their leader, 
exerted the authority, and assumed the state, of a 
sovereign prince. As commerce had not yet fonnd 
a vent for the superfluous products of their lands, 
and their rents were paid in kind, hospitality was 
an easy and a natural virtue. Their military habits, 
and still more the judicial function!^ they occasion- 
ally exercised, and the pomp of solitary grandeur, 
were all favourable to form and ceremony. The 
practice of subinfeudations, making a regular gra- 
dation of landlord and tenant, or lord and vassal, 
from the prince to the cerf, made an attention ta 
precedence and rank important; and laid the 
foundation for those titular distinctions which still 
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prevail in-Earope. Tbe relationship between the 
lord and his vassal led men to set an exiraordinarj* 
value on fidelity to their engagements^ and this 
fidelity was more likely to be observed, when so 
large a number of the community stood in the double 
reliction of owing allegiance to one, and claiming it 
of another. Thus formed by the circumstances of 
bis situation, the character of the feudal baron was 
marlced by courage, generosity, formality of man- 
Ders, and a quick and jealous sense of personal 
dignity. After the crusades^ the licentious and 
disorderly habits of those who had been engaged 
in those enterpidzes, gave ris^ to the practice of 
chivalry, whidn produced an increased respect and 
tenderness for females ; and thus was formed that 
compound of natural and artificial qualities^ which 
constitute the character of a ^enf/f man. 

The progress of civilization had the ordinary 
effect of superadding refinement and delicacy to all 
these qualities : and when the controversy between 
Vrancis I. and Charles V. had been referred to 
that mode of decision, which had been seldom be- 
fore resorted to but on great and solemn occasions, 
it was so much in unison with those qualities which 
characterized feudal manners, Aat it was quickly 
imitated by all who assumed the character of gen- 
tlemen. And though this character was limited at 
first to but a small portion of Ihe' community, yet 
by the continued increase of commerce, the conse- 
quent decay of the feudal tenures, and the wide 
diffusion of wealth, knowledge and liberty, it has 
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gradually extended itself to the great mass of so- 
ciety ; and is to he perceivedy in its e.iects^ through* 
out the whole modern civilized world. The most 
conspicuous of these effects are a delicate and re« 
spectful attention to females. A studied and for* 
mal courtesy in all controversies and disputes. 
Generosity and forbearance between nations at 
war. Titles of deference and respect in social in* 
tercourse, as Mr. Hir, Madam, and the like. . A 
quick sensibility to personal injuries { and lastly^ 
ihe continuance of the practice of duelling to avengs 
•och injuries, when it is no longer warranted^ or 
oven tolerated, as a mode of judicial decision. 

Such a state of manners implies and occasions 
delicacy of sentiment and extreme self-respect. 
It is at once the cause and effect of a preternatur- 
al excitement of the sense of personal worth : and 
from this artificial feeling has arisen a new stand- 
ard of excellence. A quick sense of honor which 
is the ftHif of virtue, is often more esteemed than 
virtue itself : and the ideal character of a gentle- 
man js. exalted above that of moral worth. He is 
supposed to do what is right, not from a sense of 
duty to others, but from a sense of respect for him- 
self ; and his conduct must be superior to the fear 
of every thing but of his own reproach. 

Delicate self-respect being thus cherished and 
augmented by the whole drift of modern edueation 
and manners, it is evident that the sense of injury 
must be thereby greatly quickened, and the 
causes of injury to the modern man of honor be 
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proportionally facilitated and multiplied. No one 
must presume to question his veracity or suspect bis 
courage, or' arraign hiH integrity, his liberality, or 
even bis good bf*eeding. He must be charged 
with nothing in short, that is unbecoming a gen- 
tleman ; and above ail, he muist never be treated 
with personal disrespect.. 

But for such injuries the laws afford no redress. 
These provide for open violations of right, such as 
can be seen and known by all, and can be estimat* 
ed by some certain standard. But offences against 
our personal dignity, of which our education and 
manners concur in making us so sensitive, are too 
infinitely various, and of too snbtle and delicate a 
nature, to be defined or regulated by the laws. 
They are as little susceptible of legal precision as 
the usages of hospitality, or the rules ofgood-breed- 
ing.^ The feelings suggest thepi fvo re nata ; but 
they are too minute, too various^ and too depend- 
ent on circumstances^ to.be anticipated and pro- 
vided for. 

But this is not all. If a standard for injuries 
of this description could be provided by the laws^ 
it would be unavailing, for it could not be ap- 
pealed to without disgrace. The motive would be 
revenge, pure and unmixed, a passion which may 
be felt by the humblest, the weakest, the most con- 
temptible part of society ) and which they in truth 
are most likely to feel. That pride and elevation 
of mind, which characterize the man of honor^ dis- 
dain to act on such ignoble principles. His de- 
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sire of vengeance mast be ennobled by courage 
and generosity ; and by this addition, according 
to Dur factitious system of ethics, it becomes, in- 
stead of a mean motive^ a virtuous and exalted 
sentiment. 

It is to no purpose that the moralist may con- 
demn this sensibility to injuries which exist only 
in the imagination : if they do exist there, and are 
the natural result of modern manners, the disposi- 
tion to avenge them, has the same foundation as 
many other offences which are interdicted and se- 
verely punished. The laws justify the husband, in 
the case of either rape or adultery with his' wife, in 
taking the life of the offending party. In punish- 
ing with death the former offence, they seem 
merely to conform to the delicate feelings of the 
injured female. The severity of the punishment 
has indeed been commonly attributed to the inju- 
rious tendency of the crime towards society : but 
in many instances, perhaps in most, a rape has clear- 
ly done no other injury to society than in wounding 
the delicacy and pride of one or two individual mem- 
bers, in a point on which men are remarkably sen- 
sitive. Nor in the agony of his sufferings does the 
probability of introducing a spurious issue into his 
family ever enter into the husband's consideration. 
Now if we suppose the feelings of the whole soci- 
ety to be wrought up to that pitch of extreme sen* 
sibility as to consider a charge of falsehood or cow- 
ardice an intolerable offence, then there would* be 
the same reason for punishing these injuries as 
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there ordinarily ia for ponifihiiig the crime of rape ; 
there being, in both instances, no injury to the life^ 
person, or property of any one, bnt only to the 
feelings. The severity too with which the crime 
against nature is punished in civilized countries^ 
can proceed only from the offence it gives to the 
delicacy of mankind. It is, in truth, to the shock 
which they cause to the feelings, that all natural 
crimes first owe their punishment ; although man- 
kind, afterwards perceiving the efficacy of penalties 
in repressing crime, have supposed it was a sense 
of this efficacy which had produced them. Nor 
is it matierial whether these feelings be natural or 
artificial, provided they be strong and general : 
for if they be so, they have the same common claim 
to redress, with all other injnries, founded in the 
resentment which spontaneously springs up in the 
heart of the injured party, and in the ready sym« 
pathy of mankind. 

As the municipal law affords no redress in the 
case of those minor injuries to the feelings, there 
is fbnnd another law to defend and avenge them^ 
in that sense of self respect which resides in the 
bosom of every man of honor, is ever watch^ 
ful of his dignity, and promptly informs him of 
the smallest invasion of it. l*he feelings are the 
interpreters of this law, and prescribe the measure 
of redress as the occasion arises. * The parties, in 
such cases, being left, by the silence and impoten- ^ 
cy of the laws, to do themselves justice, they ntKb 

in the same situation as two individuals in aibtte 
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of nature^ or two independent soTereigns, who^ 
when all argument or negotiation fails, in tbe last 
resort appeal to what is thence called the nltima 
ratio regum. Private vengeance, therefore, which 
is condemned by public opinion as well as by the 
laws, where redress can be obtained, is tolerated 
and excused in those undeftnable injuries to our 
honor, or (if you please) to our pride, in which that 
redress is withheld. 

Such are the causes which have long maintain- 
ed this custom with the most civilized nations oi 
the globe, amid all the various revolutions in reli- 
gion and government— *all the capricious changes in 
fashion and manners, against the interdictions of 
every law. There is so much force in the ar- 
guments, urged in support of the custom, that much 
of the reprehension of moralists, and even of the 
municipal law, had probably never existed but for 
the frequent abuses of the practise. Men have 
shewn the same intemperance and ]ironene8s to 
excess in this case with which they indulge every 
propensity, and urge every pursuit. During the 
reign of Henry tbe fourth of France, the fashion 
became so prevalent, that even an angry or super- 
cilious look was considered as a mortal affront, 
which could be atoned for only by the most hu- 
miliating concessions, or the blood of the offender. 
And even at thS present day, the most zealous ad- 
vocates of duelling must admit that the practice is 
o$en resorted to on light and frivolous occasions, 
anci h fiequently perverted by the bully and the 
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coxcomb^ for the gratification of vanity or inso- 
lence— that it is ased rather aa a sword to assail^ 
than a shield to protect^ those feelings which the 
law has left defenceleiK. 

' These abases^ which no one ever undertook io 
defend^ have often induced legislators to attempt 
to abolish the practice ; and some of the experi- 
ments have had a temporary and partial success. 
In several of these states, with the same view, laws 
have been enacted by which any person concerned 
in a duel, either as principal or second, is render* 
ed incapable of holding kny oiBce of honor or 
profit. 

It must be confessed that such ala%v seems more 
likely to eflfect its purpose than more violent and 
penal interdictions. Where the penalty is much 
more severe than public opinion justifies, it is rare- 
ly enforced : and though it should be, compassion 
for the sufferer weakens the effect of example. 
Nor is the mildness of the punishment the only se* 
curity for its being inflicted. A numerous and 
"weighty portion of the community is interested 
in enforcing it. There will always be competi- 
tors for every public office, who will readily avail 
themselves of every disability of a rival, and thiak 
themselves fortunate if their objections can receive 
the sanction and the support of law. 

Such a law too is calculated to operate most 
strongly on those who are most likely to commit 
the offence. The sentiment of honor, which occa- 
sions the greater number of duels, will generally 



be found united with desire of distinction^ or^ in 
other words, we may expect to find a generoas 
ambition in the same breast which contains cour- 
age and pride : and if we may judge from the ex- 
perience of a few years, it has had the effect, not 
indeed of destroying the custom, but of greatly 
weakening its force. 

But the experiment eanfiot be considered as 
conclusive. While these laws may prevent ma- 
ny of the duels which arise on trifling occasions, 
we do not find that they have any where as yet 
put a stop to the practice altogether : and it still 
remains to be seen whether the laws themselves 
may not be directly repealed, or if they should 
nominally continue in force, whether they can 
eradicate a practice which is interwoven with the 
manners, sentiments, and education of the polish- 
ed classes of society. 

As to the probability of the repeal of the laws 
themselves, it may be remarked^ that it ocotsionally 
falls to the lot of some men to violate the law who 
are capable of rendering eminent services to tbmr 
country, and who consequently 'stand hi^ in the 
public fav'iar. Such an oocurrence is the more 
probable, inasmuch as no controversies are more 
violent or acrimonious than the political disputes 
to which men of that description are peculiarly 
exposed. In this event it is yet to be ascertained, 
whether the legistature would steadfastly prefer 
the speculative benefit promised by the law, to the 
certain advantage of the useful services of him whom 
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the law bad proscribed. A regard to the imme- 
diate intereste of the coootry— a generous s;inpa« 
thy for the persoii excluded, who would be viewed 
as the victim of honoorand disiaterestedness-^and 
his own peremial influence, would combine to 
plead for a repeal of the law : and although they 
may not enthrely succeed, they may produce an 
exemption in favour of the particular individuaJs. 
But when once this course commences, it would 
be more and more easy to obtain exemptions^ until 
at last the law would be a dead letter : or if it 
had a partial operation, its diminished effSect would 
fce, not in preventing duels, (since most men, 
according to the ordinary influence of hope, woulfi 
promise themselves that they would be amott$( 
those who might violate the law with impunity,) 
but merely to furnish, here and there, an opportu* . 
nity to party spirit or personal enmity to gratify 
their malevolence.* 

The repeal of a laW may reasonably be expected 
in a popular government, whenever its provisions 
are at variance with the general sentiments of the 

* A law of this description was enacted some years ago 
in the state of New York, and among the first on whom it 
operated were Mr. Aaron Burr, and the seconds of himself 
and his adversary ; yet in lea» than two years afterwards, 
Jdr. Pendleton, the second of general HamiUoa^ was, by a 
flpecial act of the legislature, released from the penalties of 
the statute. This example of special interposition was soon 
followed bj others, until, if I miatake not, it was found expe- 
dient to repeal it al together If repealed, however it has been 
oince retired, aad is now Hndeigeiagk second eiqpe.j'iinent. 
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coumanUy. When repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings and understandings of men they are either 
not carried into effect, and gradually become ob- 
solete^ or if their execution is awhile secured by 
the interests add influence of a few^ so soon as a 
favourable occasion is presented for the public 
distaste to manifest itself^ they are unhesitatingly 
repealed. 

Of duels, some originate in resentment for inju- 
ries for which the laws afford no redress, or none 
that is adequate ; and others proceed from a dis- 
position to comply with the opinions of the wcnrld. 
This consideration no doubt mingles itself in a 
great majority of the duels that are fought, and is 
the leading motive with many. Let us consider 
those two descriptions separately. 

It cannot be believed, that it is in the power of 
human laws to eradicate the desire of revenge : a 
feeling against which the whole force of the chris- 
tian religion has been especially and ineffectually 
levelled. Perhaps the characteristic feature of this 
reli^on is its constant effort to weaken and destroy 
the vindictive passions. ^^ Love your enemies : do 
good to those who persecute you : tf thine enemy 
smile thee on one cheek, turn to him the other," 
are precepts utterly inconsistent with the gratifica- 
tion, or even the feelings, of resentment : and the 
spirit of meekness and humility which dictated 
them, pervades the whole doctrine and conduct of 
their holy author. But notwithstanding the unex- 
ampled sway which this excellent religion has had 
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over men's minds, for nearly eighteoir centuries, it 
has never been able to accomplish an obedience to 
this, its leading and favourite itijunctioB, not only 
with any nation, but even with any one of the 
thousand sects into which the ehristian church has 
been divided. And whilst they have been sever- 
ally preaching up patience and forbearance^ they 
have often been inflamed with the most violent 
animosity against each other ; and have all in torn 
(unless the Quakers may be considered to furnish 
an exception) manifested it by persecutions, con- 
fiscations, torture and death. If such has been the 
unconquerable force of this passion that it has re- 
sisted the persuasions and the terrors of religion, 
it cannot be presumed that it will yield tq the mild 
penalties of a disqualifying law. Nor would severer 
punishments be likely to be more eiBcacious : for, 
besides that they are less strictly enforced, they 
can add no greater terrors to the duellist than those 
which he voluntarily im|>oses on himself. By meeting 
his adversary in the field of honour, he puts his life 
in immediate and iinminent danger, and hecan incur 
no gi*eater peril by violating the law. The legis- 
lator can have little bold on the fears of him who 
voluntarily encounters the hazard of death. And 
so far as he may be supposed to be operated on by 
the hope of escaping from a duel unhurt, in his 
estimate of this hazard, yet he also knows that the 
chances of elnding legal punishment are far great- 
er than those of escaping the weapons of his ad- 
versary. Of an equal number of persons engaged 



in dtteb, and charged with capital offenee«f ten fall 
in the fiejd of honour for one that dies by the exe- 
cutioner. On thos^ then who have recourae to 
duels from the impulse of resentment, the kgiala- 
tare can produce Utile direct or immediate effect 

Of that class of duels which men engage in 
merely from the fear of being branded by the world 
as cowards, a part would be prevented by the law 
and a part would not, as the hope of distinction or 
the fear of shame predominated ; but so far as the 
law makes the dread of public censure yield to 
views of interest or ambition, it seems to cherish 
and reward the least virtuous sentiment. 

But while the law may not be sufficient to eradi- 
cate the passion of revenge, it may be sufficient to 
change its mo<le of gratification. The offended 
party, cut off from one species of redress, will be- 
take himself to another. If he dare not send a chal- 
lenge, he will seek his object more immediately 
and directly by a personal httack on the offender*— 
sometimes by the superior bodily powers he may 
happen to possess, and sometimes by the aid of 
deadly weapons. 

If such be the result of the experiment, the laws 
do not prevent the mischief they merely alter its 
form. J\raturam ea^peUaa furcdy n»que recurret. 
Prevent resentment from operating by duels, and 
it will pursue its course by boxing, cudgelling, 
and even shooting or stabbing ; so that as many 
lives may be lost — men's sympathies and horrors 
as much excited as before — and the public peace 
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itin more distatbed, without any of those high* 
minded and chivalrous accompaniments nhich 
soften the horrors of single combat^ and almost 
give it dignity. 

It is moreover probable that the practice of du- 
elling has some effect in lessening the causes of 
offence, and that the number of public affrays and 
personal conflicts would be incfeased, if they were 
the only mode of avenging insults. Without doubt 
there have been frequent instances of fatal ren- 
counters, which would not have occurred, if the 
parties had been left free to settle their disputes in 
a duel. Nor will men be much deterred from re- 
sorting to such savage modes of redress by the 
fear of public censure or of legal punishment. Both 
the public and the ministers of the law will ever 
be lenient to him who has risqued his life to vin- 
dicate his character and honour, and who can urge, 
in his justification^ that the law bad reduced him 
to the alternative of either bearing his injuries 
tamely, or, if he would escape the penalties of a 
duel, of adopting a more violent mode of avenging 
them. 

The consequence of the law then is, that instead 
of three or four men in as many hundred thousand^ 
being deliberately killed in a duel, in the course 
of a year, as many or more will be shot or stabbed 
in a sudden affray ; and mayhap, if the sentiment 
of honour, which still has its influence on these 
rencounters, should be gradually undermined, a 
yet greater number be secretly assassinated. In 

34 
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both nocles the loss to the state is the sane ; bat 
in the one, the sufiferers are the victims of honour^ 
in the other^ of revenge. If the mischief is to be 
the same in both cases, surely it had better be as- 

* sociated with that generous and elevated sentiment^ 
which if not virtue itself, (according to some codes) 
is an admirable substitute for it The man of 
honour acts from pride or the fear of reproach, 
but still he acts rigntiy. Morality consists rather 

, in virtuous habitSy than in principles or opinions ; 
and every wise legislator will be cautious of weak- 
ening those sentiments which favour good habits. 
But it may be urged that if the legislator can, in 
no other way, prevent this operation of false hon- 
our, he ma/ gradually destroy the sentiment itself. 
While laws ta ice their colour and shape from the 
opinions and prejudices of the bulk of the commu- 
nity, they in turn have a considerable agency in 
forming those opinions and prejudices. The crea- 
tures of public sentiment in this generation, they 
become the creators of that sentiment in the next. 
J'bey are often the causes of national character as 
well as its effects. This is undeniable : but such 
a change is scarcely to be expected in the present 
instance. In many of the States, and in Europe^ 
whose fashions and opinions have so much influ- 
ence here, the custom of duelling has been suffered 
to continue, with no other opposition than it tihs ex- 
jperienced and overcome for nearly three centuries : 
and their example will probably counteract any 
effect^ which the disqualifying laws of particular 
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states may have^ to change the public sentiment on . 
the subject of duelling. 

Besides^ it must be remembered that this quick 
sense of imaginary wrong which produces duels^ 
is itself but a consequence of that refined self- 
respect which characterizes modem manners^ and 
which has now become so thoroughly ingrafted in 
the character of the nations of Europe and their 
descendants, that it may well be questioned wheth* 
er the laws are able to effect so radical a change 
in the manners of a nation. 

Let us however suppose that these doctrines of 
pure and siTblimated morality gain ground, and 
that all the states co-operate in a plan to change 
the national manners, is it so certain that we should 
be gainers by the change ? On this* subject it is 
difficult for us to speak or think impartially, for we 
are attached to the peculiarities of modern man- 
ners because they are ours, and because they are 
associated in our minds with many of our liveliest^ 
as well as. purest enjoyments. But it does seem 
that though there is in the manners of modern civil- 
ized society, much that is artificial and fantastic ; 
much that is repugnant to reason ; and somewhat 
that is favourable to the less flagrant vices ; yet 
upon the whole, society seems to owe it the most 
substantial benefits. The condition of the female 
sex, one half, and certainly not the least deserving 
half of the species, is greatly improved. Nor is oar 
sex thereby a loser : like charity which blesses as 
well the giver as receiver^ the increased tenderness 
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and respect for females has given a zest to the in- 
tercourse of the sexes, which it never before pos- 
sessed. It has in fact made of woman a new 
creation. It has elevated her from being the play* 
thing of the sensualist, and the slave of a tyrant, 
to be the companion and the friend of nlan : and in 
the same degree that her character is exalted in 
dignity, bas it been meliorated in virtue and hap. 
piness. War too has been disarmed of half its 
borrors by the generosity which the spirit of chival* 
ry has incorporated with it in modern times. Cer- 
tainly when all these effects of the same system 
of manners are weighed, the legislator can have 
little elaim to wisdom or benevolence, who would 
attempt to get rid of a particular part, at the risque 
of an entire change. 

If the foregoing views be correct, the policy of 
prohibiting duels by severe laws may be thus brief- 
ly stated. So long as the sense of injury, which 
produces duels, exists, it will seek redress and re- 
taliation. It must obtain this reparation, either by 
ap|)ealing to the laws, or by taking justice into our 
own hands. But the laws cannot be adapted to 
the niee and undefinable injuries which can be 
done to the feelings and the pride of another ; and 
the remedy, moreover, would be worse than the 
disease. Hince, then, the laws cannot be adapted 
to the feelings, the only remedy remaining is to 
suit the feelings t6 the laws, by destroying that 
quick sensibility to injuries which our codes disre- 
gard. This sensibility, however, is but one ef- * 
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feet of a cause which oar educalion^ our opinions^ 
and habits, all tend to cherish and perpetuate We 
therefore cannot expect to change a part without 
changing the whole. But with some evil thereHis 
tnueh good. Conforming ourselves to the invaria- 
ble condition of all human affairs^ we must be con* 
tent to submit to the one, for the sake. of obtaining 
the other, with which it is inseparably associated : 
and this course is the more strongly recommended^ 
as it se^ms probable that the law, if not formally 
repealed, will he inefficient, and either be continu* 
ally violated, or become gradually obsolete^ by 
forbearance towards its violators. 

Besides the preceding considerations, which are 
common to the whole civilized world, there lare 
some which are peculiarly applicable to ourselvesy 
and which will not be disregarded by those who 
are not content with first appearances, and who • 
are not indifferent to the interests of their country 
in a distant futurity. Nations, in their progress 
towards wealth and refinement, are in danger of 
becoming enervated, and of losing with their fero- 
city, that courage and energy of character which' 
are essential to their defence. The sense of honour, 
however, is found to supply their plaee ; and^ - 
when aided by discipline, to make every mo4ern 
civilized nation, however luxurious, an over match 
for any savage nation, however fierce and brave. ^ 

Should we not be careful, then,1iow we weakened 
that sentiment which contributes so largely towards 
national security ? And this the rather, because, 
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insulated as we are from the rest of the world, 
we are not likely to be often involved in war, 
■o that the military spirit may go to decay among 
us^ for want of i)ccasibns to exercise it; and after 
a long period of time, having neither foreign wars 
nor sufficient causes of internal rivalship, to call 
forth our energies, we may gradually sink into 8a« 
pineness, and either become a tempting object of at- 
tack to military enlerprize, or defend ourselves from 
subjugation, by the jealous and unsocial policy of the 
Chinese. If this view of our situation be correct; 
the practice so vehemently decried, and so liable 
to partial abuses, may perhaps be regarded as tha 
institution which perpetuates the vestal flame of 
honour among us; and preserves, in undiminished 
force and purity, that courage, and courtesy, and 
generosity, and fidelity to engagements which our 
commercial habits,* and possibly some of our po- 
litical institutions, have a tendency to weaken. 
These virtues constitute the real ^< Corinthian capi- 
tal'' of civilized society, which I trust may exist, as 
well in n commonwealth of equal citizens, as in a 
state compounded of different ranks and grades, 
* The southern states, too, should beware bow 
they hazard the diminution of those elevated and 
honourable feelings which are supposed to charac- 

* At least such seems to have been the opinion of Gold- 



** Where wealth and freedom reigns; contentment fails, 
^nd honouc sinks where commerce long prevails." 

Traveller^ 
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terize them, and wliicb go so far to redeem them 
from the reproach for one of their iDstitutioDS^ that 
has been so lavishly heaped upon them. 

Upon the whole, we may say that, should the 
practice of duelling be deemed instrumental in 
preserving those virtues which constitute honouri 
it seems somewhat unreasonable to complain, that 
half a dozen brave men are sacrificed in a year, 
for the sake of cherishiqg and maintaining the 
best features of our national manners, when we feel 
no hesitation in devoting thousands to destruction^^ 
in any petty matter of national dispute. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

TO BEPBESENTATIYBS. 



The American repablie s have now bera in 
existence morie than half the ordinary period of 
human life, and it i» not yet settled, whether the 
itepresentative is bound to obey the instroctions 
of his constituents^ against his own opinion of 
expediency/ 

It most be confessed that this is more a question 
of abstract political duty than one of much practical 
importance, for the ordinary feelings and interests^ 
Hf men will, on the supposition of either rule, be 
commonly sufflcient to' guard against the miscbieb' 
which its opponents deprecate. Thus if it be set- 
fled tbKt the representative is bound to obey in« 

stractiooff; yet the people will seldom take ihftt 
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trouble^ or think it pradent to exercise the power. 
And on the other hand^ should the opposite doc* 
trine prevail^ it will seldom happen that the dele- 
gate will go counter to the known wishes of those 
to whose votes he owes his election^ and who have 
the power of exalting him to new honors, or of de- 
grading him from the station he then holds. Let 
then this vexed question be settled as it may, the 
people will seldom instruct, and the representative 
will commonly, for his own sake, obey their instroc 
tions, when they do give them, and even anticipate 
their wishes whether they instruct or not 

But in a science at once so complex and important 
as that of civil government, it is always desirable 
to settle principles, when it can be done. Now and 
then the people do give instructions, which their 
delegates disregard ; and sometimes, where their 
opinions are not collectively or formally expressed, 
the sense of the majority may be too plainly mani- 
fested to leave room for doubt. In such cases, it is 
desirable that the rule of his conduct should be 
settled and clear. 

It is agreed by all, that th^ interests of the con- 
stituents ought to prevail over those of the repre- 
sentative, and that their welfare and security ought 
to be the end and object of his efforts. But it is 
insisted that those interests are less likely to be 
understood by the people, ignorant and uninform- 
ed as a large portion of them always are, and scat- 
tered, as they commonly are, over an extensive 
surface, than by their delegates, who in their joint 
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assembly have better means of knowing the wants 
Hnd interests of the whole community, and whose 
free discussions and mutual communications of 
knowledge must tend to remove local prejudice^ cor- 
rect the misapprehension of facts, and cherish patri- 
otic zeal for the general welfare.*— That one great 
reason for selecting public agents is the superior in- 
telligence and exemption from narrow prejudices^ 
which the delegate is expected to have over the 
people at large ; but that this advantage will be 
lost if their wishes are to controul his judgment. 

It is not however true that the interests of the 
people are always better understood by the dele- 
gate than his constituents. The great questions 
which engage the attention of legislative bodies^ 
and which alone are likely to give ri^e to instruc- 
tions, being of general notoriety and concern^ are^ 
for the most part, folly discussed and well under- 
stood by all the intelligent part of the community ; 
and those who are selected as the public agents^ 
form so small a part of the intelligence of the whole^ 
that whenever Ibey are in collision on such sub- 
jects, the chances must always be in favour of a 
correct decision on the part of the electors against 
that of the representative. This result is the more 
probable from the very large share which igno- 
rance, prejudice, and personal favour commonly 
have in making the selection ; and without further 
looking at the subject by the uncertain glimmer- 
ings of theory, when we have the broad day-light 
•f faccs; it must be acknowledged by every ena 
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9?)io will giv^ himself the troable to make the com* 

piiri80u that; in nine cases but of teoi every politi* 

^1 delegate leaves behind him at least fifty meo^ as 

capable of deddiog all grea^ questbns of policy 

as he is. 
With respect to the advantage which the repre* 

seniative is supposed to have from the coogrega- 
tion and collision of different ininds^ it no doubt 
liffords better materials whereby to form a correct 
judgment^ than any promiscuous assembly of elec- 
tors are likely to possess. But this situation is 
{ilso peculiarly favourable to faction and party 
strife. We find that the spirit of party no where 
prevails to the same extent that it does among le- 
^slative bodies. No where are opinions de- 
fended with more acrimony and zeal— ^r pushed 
to greater extravagance-— or surrendered witti more 
reluctance.— Most of the members are capable^ or 
think themselves capable, of judging for. them- 
selves, and the publii; debates always lends new 
fprce to the pride of opinion. Bence it is that we 
so seldom see any member of a deliberative as- 
sembly, on any great question, either make a prose- 
lyte by bis own arguments/ or yield the opinion he 
had once expressed to the arguments of others. 
The feelings, which he has brought from home| 
and which be shares in common with his constitu- 
ents acquire equal strength from the open flattery 
of his friends, and the open contraiiiction of his 
adversaries. Ue thinks and feels precisely as be 
did^ but he becomes^ by the heat of discussion^ 
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IDore obstinately wedded to his opinioM^ and mor§ 
Intoierent towards bis opponents. To look to a 
4eiiberative assembly for that cool and sober dis- 
icoasion of a subject^ which is alone favourable to 
the elucidation of truths is to expact a fever to be 
pured by violent exercise. The operation of the 
very passions which are tliere generated or inflam- 
ied| produces indeed great efforts, and often dis- 
plays great ingeouity and ability, but who does 
not aee that all these efforts are directed to the de- 
fence of opinions or principles previously formed^ 
ntber than to their formation-^— that the opinion 
Js made up first, and the argument afterwards? 
And although opinions^ thus hastily formed, aiay 
he correct, yet they owe nothing of their cor- 
rectness to the angry and contentious debate which 
preceded them. 

But while these fervid altiercations are so little 
favourable to the investigation of troth, in the le- 
gislative body itself, they certainly assist the rest 
of the community in forming just opinions, precise- 
ly as the discussions at the bar, though they may 
not make the advocates themselves the most im- 
partial arbiters of xruth, greatly assist the judge 
and jury in making a correct decision When 
therefore a legislative question has received a pub- 
lic discussion, the decision of the public is mora 
likely to be just than that of the deliberative body 
itotlf. 

Let it however be admitted, that in a difference 
9f opinion between the delegate and the constito- 
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ent, the delegate may be right, and his constituent 
wrong. In this case, though the principle of obe- 
dience to instructions might operate mischief, it 
would not necessarily do so. While the right of 
instruction is vehemently maintained by its sup« 
porters, as a cardinal principle of republican go* 
verument, they also agree that the exercise of the 
right is a matter of great delicacy, to be exercised 
in moderation and with much caution. All the 
arguments which are urged to shew the difficulty 
and the inconvenience of obtaining the sense of the 
majority, and the danger of that majority being 
deceived or mistaken, will weigh with them in de- 
termining the expediency of exercising the right at 
any particular time ; precisely as in the ordinaiy 
concerns of life, every man, for his own sake, will 
he cautious how far he gives a distant agent un- 
qualified instructions, where circumstances may 
require a latitude of discretion. It will therefore 
be only on extraordinary occasions, when the elec- 
tors are persuaded that they take a full view of 
the whole ground, and are clearly competent to de- 
cide on their interests, that they will be at the 
trouble or run the risque of giving instructions. 
The same regard to their own interests, which will 
make them desirous of instructing, will make them 
take into consideration the danger of their being 
mistaken. We have had a practical ^lustration 
of the extent of this deference to the opinions of 
those who have better opportunities of information, 
and of this prudent forbearance, since, on the great 
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questions which have arisen in the congress of the 
United Htaten, there hnve been few (ii^tricts, even 
where the right is undisputed, in which electors 
have ever thought proper to exercise it. 

The opponents of the right of instruction how- 
ever say, that this fact furnishes as much argument 
in their fa\ our as against tliem; inasmuch as it 
creates a presumption that the opinions of the 
representative and his constituents have coincided^ 
and thus shows that he is as little likely to abuse 
bis power, when left to his own discretion, as they 
are to abuse theirs of instructing. They urge that 
he will also commonly recollect that bis constitu- 
ents may be right and he wrong ; and the strong 
inducements which he has to please them will 
generally make him conform to their wishes and 
opinions. So far, there is a great security in both 
for the discreet and cautious exercise of the power 
in question. But there is a security, on the part of 
the people, that we have not on the part of the 
delegate ; for the interest of the people is the pro- 
fessed object of both, and this interest, it never 
can be doubted that the people will honestly and 
anxiously pursue. But in the case of the delegate, 
though generally he will, both from interest and 
inclination, seek with good faith the welfare of his 
constituents, yet sometimes, under the influence of 
ambition or corruption, or personal or party at- 
tachments he may be disposed to thwart it. And 
in such cases he is never lat a loss to disguise his 
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ttnworthy motives under some plausible preiexte' 
6f the public good. 

But it is urged as an insuperable objeetioii to tbi! 
ric;ht of instruction, that a member of a deliberative 
body when chosen, represents the whole eomma* 
Aity, and not that portion of it wjiich elected him ; 
ilince the good of the whole ought to prevail ovei^ 
(bat of any particular part, and that even if tlM 
people of the several districts understand their pav- 
ficular interests as well or belter than their re* 
presentative, yet they are riot as likely to under* 
stand the general interests of the community ni 
he, assisted as he will be by the information an^ 
councils of his associates. 

While the advocates of the right of instructioB 
readily i^dmit that the welfare of the whole ought 
to outweigh that of any particular part, they insist 
that the general good can never be so effisctualiy 
promoted as by promoting the interests of the se* 
veral parts, and that if all local interests are faitriy 
represented, the interestsr of the grelater numlK»f 
must prevail. And that the rule, by which Ihri 
duty of the rept*esentative is more immediately 
^limited to the interests of his constituerftsV id tKii 
only one that is practicable^ and adapts to tti€ 
nature of man. 

In the first place, t%e delegate is better acquaint* 
edf with the condition aud circumstances of his dls* 
trict than he can be with those of the whole com- 
munity. He knows their wants, their feelings^ 
their peculiarities. Bat this knowledge is indis- 
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peHsableto eflBeient and Wholesome legislatioii ; 
since laws and measares abstractedly good, may 
be unpalatable or unreasonable, as in like manner^ 
those to which there are strong general objections^ 
may be demanded by the controlling force of usage 
or prejudice. And although men may often be 
mistaken about the peculiarities ef an extensive 
country, yet about those of their particular district 
they can seldom be deceived : a strong argument 
then for circumscribing the views of the represent 
tative, is to be found in the limited sources of ac* 
curate personal knowledge. 

But supposing the representative could under* 
tand the interests of the community as well as 
those of his district, there is another and a stronger 
reason why he would probably less regard them, to 
be found in the ordinary principles of human ac« 
tion. In most cases the feelings and opinions of 
the representative coincide with those of a majority 
of his constituents ; and where they do not, tlie fear 
of reproach, the desire of a re-election^ and the 
love of popular favour, which every man values for 
its own sake, will operate to prevent him from 
running counter to their wishes. These motives 
are too powerful not to be expected to prevail 
against an abstract rule of duty that is unconnected 
with the ordinary feelings of the human heart If 
however here and there, a man of more disin- 
terested and liberal sentiments than usual, should 
disregard this natural bias^ and conscienciously 

^rsne the interests of the commanity; at the ex- 

8« 
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peose of the interests of his constitaents^ then he 
iB&yf by such a coarse, give to a minority the ascend* 
ancy over a majority, and at all events^ unduly in- 
crease the weight of the selfish and illiberal by 
adding his rote to their own. Indeed^Jt is clear 
that either principle of duty, uniformly observed 
by all the representatives, will better ascertain the 
sense of the majority, than when some are influen- 
ced by one rule, and some by another ; and this 
uniformity can never be attained, when the rule 
is opposed by the strongest selfish considerations^ 
and the most natural sympathies of mankind. 

Nor must it be supposed that the interests of the 
particular districts are always inconsistent with 
the general interests of the community. In many 
cases these interests are completely identified ; and 
the same view to the general good, which first in- 
duced the several members of the body politic to 
enter into a social compact, will continue to ope- 
rate after it is formed, both on the representative in 
giving his votes, and on his constituents, in giving 
their instructions. 

On most great subjects of national policy, such 
as the support of the navy and army, the pro- 
viding an adequate revenue, and its economical 
disbtirHemeot ; maintaining the public credit, and 
paying off the public debt ; cultivating peace with 
foreign nations, and defending our honour and cha- 
racier-— in all these, the local and general interests 
are the same, in every section of the Union, though 
there may be some diversity of opinion u to the 
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mode and degree in whicb these several objects are 
to be pursaed. 

1 But even where the interests are most local 
and pecnliar^ they are often recommended to ally 
by strong and obvious national considerations. 
Thus if it were proposed in congress to do away 
the bounties on the isheries, it may be thought 
that, as they are carried on exclusively by the mari^ 
time New England states, every other state has an 
interest in revoking them« Yet when it is con- 
sidered that the whole Union is concerned in sup- 
porting a navy, as the cheapest and most efficient 
defence, both of our commeree and our territory^ 
that these fisheries are the best nurseries of the sea- 
men who are essential to a navy, and that they have 
prodigiously increased under this encouragement^ 
and were previously declining (under the effects of 
British competition) for the want of it, every dis* 
triet of the Union is interested in their continoanc6| 
though not to the sameextentas thestatesfrom which 
they are carried on. The same remarks apply to our 
navigation laws, and discriminating duties, and 
other commercial restrictions;^ especially as they 
are, in general, defensive mesHures to countervail 
regulations adopted by other countries, to restrict 
our commerce and navigation by encouraging their 
own, and ready to be abandoned with respect to 
any nation, which will [nirsue a more liberal policy 
towards us. 

Or if the proposition should be to lay an extra- 
ordinary Uxon some artick of foreign mercbandisey 
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extensively and exclasively consamed in the soiitb- 
era states^ such as the coarse woollens worn by 
slaves. The northern ,and eastern states may see|| 
to have a direct interest in such a measure^ both 
because it will be a productive tax which draws 
nothing from them^ and it will operate as a bounty 
on their infant manufactures. Yet as such a course 
of partial and unjust legislation ma^ be in scune 
other instance retaliated^ and is sure^ at all 
events^ to produce much beart burning and discon- 
tent, and thus weaken the bonds of that union 
which all are concerned in cherishing, any of the 
states may well believe that their real interests are 
opposed to the measure* 

In like manner, if any attempt should be made 
to release the purchasers of the public lands from 
the ddbts due to the general govemmeiit^ though a 
very numerous class of citizens in the western states 
have an immediate interest in the measure, yet when 
(hey considered that it would be highly uiijust to the 
other parts of the Union, by whose councils, and at 
whose expense these lands were obtained from 
their original proprietors, and under whose fos- 
tering administration they had acquired tfarir 
present value, an eulightened policy may jus^fy 
even these states in, voting against the proposi- 
tion. 

These considerations in favour of doing impar- 
tial justice to every member of the confederacy, 
and of preserving harmony, are so strong that it is 
believed there is no district in tfie Union in which 
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a majority couM be footid to surrender tbem to ita 
particular interests. 

^ The duty of tiie representatire to consult the 
interests of bis constituents, identified or connected 
as tbey often are with.tbe general interests, not only 
accords witb the narrow limits of human knowledge, 
and the principles of our nature, but seems to be re- 
cognized by our popular elections, which arfe made, 
not by the whole community, but by particular 
districts, at short periods, so as to seeure the de- 
pendence of the i^presentative as much as possible 
on those who elect him : for, on the contrary hy« 
pothesis, a man may lose the confidence of his 
constituents for no other reason than because he 
deserYed te possess it Surely if it be right for 
the people to discard their representative because 
he has violated their instruction^, or to elect a new 
delegate beeanse he has promised to obey them, it 
cannot be right in him to make the opposition* 

. He ought not to be required to effect his own de* 
gradation, or to incur the reproaches of these whose 
good opinion is most precibus to him. 

Besides, though men conld be found capable €| 
making these sacrifices, yet it is to be recollected 
that the people have it in their power to require 
from their . representatives obedience to instruc- 
tions, and that, where their wishes have been dis- 
regarded, they can always find men of a more 
complying temper at the succeeding election. And 
thus, supposing the representative bound to prefer 
the general, to the IomI, interests, in all cases in 
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which that principle could operate^ the power of 
the people, as well as the feelings of the represen- 
tative, are distarbing forces to that movement o4 
the political machine which its framers intended. 

But the case of a representative has been assim- 
ilated to that of a judge, who^ according to the 
theory of our government it is said, is as much a 
public servant or agent as the legislator, yet whom 
BO one supposes bound to obey instructions, or 
even to consult the wishes of the people. The 
cases are however widely different* The judge 
is selected to administer justice according to pre- 
existing rules of law. These give right$ to the 
litigant parties which are paramount to every con- 
iicting interest, even that of the people-«-which is 
emphatically expressed by the maxim, ^^/tcafitta 
mat cmlum. It is otherwise in legislatioQ. Ther« 
Mbe public good is the object^ and, according to the 
theory of our government^ th6 people are the best 
and safest judges in what that good consiste, and . 
what are the best means of attaining it. 

The indefinite nature of (he public good itself 
4^mishes a strong argument againat allowing the 
opinion of the representative to be set ib opposi* 
tion to the declared wishes of bis constituents. 
One man supposes it to consist in wealth and abun- 
dance : another in peace and security ; a third 
in national character. Each of these cAjects agahi 
admits of infinite subdivisions. One consiiders com* 
merce as the surest source of wealth ; another, agri- 
mhure; andathirdmanulMtorea.' One most values 
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m character for civil liberty ; auotfaer for literatura 
and the arts; another military glory. — ^To say 
nothing of the endless diversity of means by which 
each of these subordinate objects is to be attained. 
To what standard are we to refer to determine the 
truths among principles and opinions so discor* 
dant? There can be none, except in the wishes of 
the people themselves. Tbey^ and they alone^ 
have a right to say in what their happiness con* 
sists, and in what modes they will pursue it. 
To this fixed object their policy should steadily 
point, through all the shifting currents of circum* 
stances. And though they should fail w attaining 
the end of their endeavoufs^ it is m small matter 
that they have been gratified with their own splec* 
tion of the means. 

Thus, whether we regard what is most safe and 
prudent, or most capable of being reduced to prac- 
iice, or is most consistent with the principles of our 
political institutions, there seems to be no good 
reason for distinguishing the relation betw-een the 
representative and his constituents, and that which 
exists between any other agent and his principal : 
and consequently, a faithful representative is bound 
to obey express instructions, in all cases where he 
does not believe them to conflict with his oath to 
support the constitution : and when he is not in- 
structed, he ought to pursue that course which he 
believes they would pursue, were they placed in 
his situation. Like any other agent, however, he 
will take upon himself (with much caution) to act 
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against their probable wishefi, where he thinka 
their sentimeuts are formed under a partial or mis- 
taken view of the facts. — Nay more : he will even 
venture (wi^h still greater caution) to disregard their 
instructions, when he is convinced that, by such a 
course, he will better advance the welfare of his 
constituents, the great end and object of their in« 
atructions. But in so doing, he will distinctly 
admit that he has transcended the bounds of his 
authority ; he will rest his defence with his con- 
stituents on the purity of bis intentions and the 
propriety of his course ; and will hope they will 
excuse him for opposing their wishes, in consider- < 
ation c^ having promoted their interests. Any 
other doctrine converts our government into a spe- 
eies. of oligarchy : and so far as speculative opin- 
ions can counteract the natural effects of free and 
frequent elections, it is as dangerous in practice as 
4t is unsound in theory. 
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The Course of infelleetoat pnrsoitohairof late 
years unde^one a great change. Now, we seem 
to estimate every branch of science and letters ac* 
cording to its connexion with the general utility ; 
but formerly, controversial metaphysics and divin«> 
ity, philology, criticism, and antiquities chiefly oc« 
cupied the hours of literary leisure. By means 
of this change not only have many studies* been 
brought into more general cultivation* as cBemiatry^ 
mineralogy, and both branches of moral philoso* 
phy ; but others have been in fact created, as die- 
cries of medicine, of agriculture, and of political 
economy, some of whose important branches form 
separate sciences of themselves. 

There is no country in which this altered tiale 
in studies so predominates at in the United States. 
\ 87 
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Kor oagbt this to be a matter of wonder. Fos« 
sessing a cobntry for which nature has done every 
thing, and man as yet but little, we are constantly 
inviieil by the opportcnity, and stimulated by our 
wants, to aim at improvement; Every man, wheth- 
er his object be fortune or fame, is most likely to 
attain it by turning his attention to what may be 
U9efuL Plans of saving labour, ^of improving 
manufactures And agricnlture, theories of curing 
diseases, and above all, speculations on laws, con- 
atittttions, and the'regulation of states, are what the 
country most needfi, and therefore what it most 
^courages. He who can advance aqy thing on 
these subject at once valuable and new, is amply 
rewarded, so far as he can find remuneration in 
tiie public favour. But for those studies which 
are merely curious^ so much i^re we engrossed by 
those which are useful, there is none left to regard 
them ; and the study of philology, of metaphysics, ' 
and the higher branches of mathematics, are almost 
universally neglected.. 

While the philanthropist may hail the change . 
as favourable to the happiness of man, and more 
worthy of his dignity, the cautious inquirer may 
doubt whether in avoiding one erroneous extreme, 
we may not have run into its opposite. 

There is such a -kindred connexion among the 
different subjects of human speculation, and their 
several ramifications are so interwoven with one 
another, that we cannot successfully cultivate any 
without somewhat improving those that are 
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contiguous. If, therefore, utility atone he (he test 
by which we are to estimate the merit of the differ- 
ent sciences, they all have streng^-though unequal| 
claims to our favour. 

To enumerate all the various links by which 
each science has affinity with others, would be as 
difficult as it is unnecessary. It will be sufficient 
for the present purpose, to select by way of iUas« 
tratiooi some of those branches of knowledge; 
which having a less evident bearing on our wjelfare^ 
are least cultivated among us. 

Botany. — ^Tbis study has indeed been cultivated 
wilh an ardour in Europe, since the days of Linnn* 
us, perhaps beyond its intrinsic merit ; but it here is 
very little regarded. A little reflection, however^ 
will teach u$ that an intimate knowledge of plants 
may ac|vance the science of medicine, by discovering 
to us their healing and stimulating properties : may 
give aid to the mechanical arts, by furnishing ma» 
terials for dyeing, tanning, weaving, and building; 
may assist, agriculture by teaching the better m«« 
nagement of crops, and by the introduction of new 
grasses, and new species or varieties of plants aU 
ready known : and may thus aid the statesman in 
providing food and clothing for man. If it be ob* 
jected that the science is at present nothing more 
than a catalogue of names, and thai it gives neither 
exercise nor instruction to«ny other* faculties than 
those of vision atid memory ; it may be answered 
that this is the fault of its votaries, and not of the 
science itself. That it has not advanced from a 
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to its being neglected by those who are capable of 
improving it. What was done by Linn»os was a 
nsefol preliminary step, and a vast achievement of 
Jiuman industry: hot when4he whole vegetable 
world was arranged under the classes which natora 
herself had instituted, and every different kind 
had its name and description, future botanists 
might have explored and imparted to mankind, 
their best mode of culture and improvement— their 
mutations — their medicinal qualities—their utility 
in tlie arts, whether in furnishing provisions, con« 
veniencies, or ornaments to man. How many 
plants now bloom and perish on our mountains and 
m our forests which might mitigate the bitterest 
pangs of disease, and sometimes avert the arrow 
of death itself! . How many indeed may even be 
found about our dunghills; the comers df our 
fences ; and among the most unwelcome intruders 
into our gardens ! That there are, among our in* 
digenous plants, certain and immediate remedies 
to the tnost active poisons, and brilliant ai\,d unfad^ 
ing dyes, which are as yet unknown to European 
art, those who have been conversant with the In- 
dians of this continentt can readily testify. As 
these may have been discovered by accident, many 
others may exist which have escaped their notice. 
This field of inquiry indeed is so vast and so fruit- 
ful, that almost every day chance brings to light 
something useful, while science discovers nothing, 
because her eyes are turned another way. 
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&voar of botany, applies to the stady of animated 
nature. We are indebted to animals for a large 
proportion of our food* and for our warmest and 
most beautiful clothing ; for their assistance in our 
must laborious operations ; and for fujrnishing us 
with an easy and rapid* mode of conveyance. No 
one can doubt that the art of managing them, and 
of improving their breeds, cannot but be advanced 
by an accurate knowledge of their history, quali- 
ties, and manners. And that inquiries cannot bo 
safely trusted merely to that clasa of men which 
has an interest in making them, is evident from 
the improvement. which the treatment of the horse 
has experienced, since the institution of the Yete- 
jrinary Societies in Europe ; though this animal, 
above all others, had previously been the object of 
ordinary care and attention. 

But although it may not be uni^orthy of men of ge- 
nius and science to acqiure an accurate knowledge ' 
of the horse, the dog, the tow, the sheep, the hog, 
and in short all other animals which may be sub- 
servient to the purposes of man, what benefit, it 
may be askedt can be derived from ^ enumerating 
the different species of spiders or bugs, or explor- 
ing the manners of snails? To this objection it 
may be answered that the laws of animal life form 
a subject ao copious and so elusive of our grasp, by 
means of the senses, and are withal so important to 
be known, that we should avail ourselves of every 
possible souree of information. In this point of 
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view no part of tbe works of nature deserve to be 
overlooked. Besides finding in all of tbem, from 
the highest to thjs lowest^ much to.be admired, we 
often unexpectedly light upon instructive analo- 
gies. It is by the congregation of remote and in- 
sulated faets that we are led to tbe discovery of 
. general laws. The functions of nature, one would 
tbiok^ cannot but be better understood by a near 
and a comprehensive view of her operations, than 
by one that is partial or superficial : and in the 
course of our researches, even into tbe minutest of 
her creatures, we are often rewarded by some die- 
covery which may contribute to our comfort or en* 
joyment. The most beautiful of dyes is furnished 
by an insect. Peculiar acids have been extracted 
from others. When we owe so much to the beci 
the silkworm, the Spanish fly, and some others, 
who can say that there may not be many valuable 
properties among the innumerable tribes of insects, 
which industry, assisted by genius, may in time 
discover ? If, moreover, an intimate knowledge 
of their history and economy should render no 
other benefit, it may serve to prevent Iheir mis- 
chief — often* very extensive, and beyond our pre- 
sent means of avoiding. It might be very practic- 
able for us, were we better instructed in their his- 
tory^ to coiinteract the ravages of the borer in tbe 
West Indies, of the Hessian fiy and the weevil in 
the United States, by which the.revenue of whole 
countries isso greatly diminished ; to say nothing 
of the various insects which annoy our cattle, our 
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rougti knowledge of every part of animated nature 
is important with regard to comparative anatomy 
and physiology ; to maoufactares ; and to private 
and public economy* 

Mineralugy — An accurate acquaintance witb 
tbe various mineral substances^ whether metals^ 
earths, acids^^ or salts, cannot but multiply and im- 
prove the riches we draw from the bowjels of the 
earth. There is perhaps not a species of soil or 
stone upon this globe, or within it, that may not be 
made subservient to the comfort of man, in provide 
ing him either habitations, utensils, tools, orna- 
ments, fuel, or medicine; And though mucb has 
been done by scientific enquiry, bow much more is 
there yet to do ! The mineral wealth of this vast 
continent still remains almost unexplored. ' Nor 
has science any where as yet ascertained ii|>on whut 
principles the fruitfulness of soil depends* We 
should surely be more, likely to learn the means of ^ 

increasing and preserving tb/ pabulu'in of plantsi, i 
if our experimental farmers were more of botanists^ 
chemists, and mineralogists*. 

Mathematics. — The sciences of measuremenyind 
calculation are so auxiliary to every profession 
and occupation in life, that their elements compose 
' a part of every system of instruction, however cir- 
eumscribed. But the more abstruse branches of 
geometry and algebra are also not 'without their 
Qse. By the aid of astronomy and arithmetic we 
are able to traverse with safety and certainty those 
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wide and trackless oceans irhich cmrer fonr fiftbi 
of the globe. Thas the intercourse among nations 
is facilitated, and the discoveries whieh necessity 
or chance have brought to light in one eountrj are 
communicated to another ; Ibeir mutual wants are 
relieved ; and a salutary stimulus is f iven to ex- 
ertion by means of a gainful commerce. While 
astronomy has, by its assistance to navigation^ 
done so much for trade, manufactures, and the diS* 
fusion of knowledge, it has in turn been indebted 
to the mechanical arts, for the perfection of the 
telescope, the quadran^t, and ite otber various iq- 
struments. It has also aided us in a more accurate 
knowledge of the relative position of the differeoi 
parts of the habitable globe. But for our astrono* 
mical observations of Jupiter's satfeUites, the Ion* 
gitude of most places, would even at the present 
day, be t matter of uncertainty* By the assistanoe 
of logarithms and fluxions, calculations otharwine 
the most operose or impracticable, are made easy 
and certain ; and by^the aid of these, not only do 
geometry and algebra lend their aid to their sister 
sciences, but the labours of even the financier aa4 
political economist are abridged and facilitated, 
indeed, if we consider the assistance which the 
mathematieal sciences have given to navigatios^ 
we must admit that there is no branch of humaa 
knowledge which they have not diretly or indireci* 
lybeneftted. 

Foreign latkgkagfis. — ^The defence of the staidy 
of the* classics has.already been the subject of a 
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ieparate consideration. It may however be here 
briefly repeated^ that the acquifiition of the dead 
languages may serve to sharpen a boy-s faculties, 
when he is not able to learn anything else, and 
therefore may be considered as subsidiary to the 
acquisition of every other species of .knowledge. 
And that this study has, moreover, a direct ten* 
dency to improve us in writing and speaking our 
own language* both by the excellent examples of 
composition which they afford; by the exercise 
they giye us in making translations ; and by teach, 
ing us the etymology of particular words, and the 
principles of language in general — an improvement 
of incalculable benefit, whether we consider it as 
affording a direct pleasure to ourselves, or as faci* 
litating the communication of knowledge to others. 
It is by a study of ttords^ and of things through 
words, that our orators, and fine writers both of 
poetry ami prose, are principally formed. And it. 
is by the arts of style and method that these can 
combine delight. with instruction — lecUrum delefi^ 
tando pariterque monendo-^AnA thus do so much 
to impart and diffuse to the many what has bees 
discovered by th^ few. 

JintiquiHes. — As a branch of history, this study 
is entitled to encouragement and respect The 
situation and conduct of nations, at different times, 
though often alike, has never been the same : and 
whatever may help ns to remove the rubbish which 
time has heaped upon past occurrences, is valua* 
ble by giving us a new chapter in the history of 
88 
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man. Thus the exploring of monumental inscrip- 
tions, buildings, fortifications, medals and coins, 
are all useful in this respect : and often enable us 
the better to understand the laws, arts, and man- 
ners of those who flourished on the theatre of the 
world, centuries ago. Accurate information of eve- 
ry thing appertaining to the ancient nations of 
Greece ; to the Romans ; and the. Gartbagenians, 
especially the latter, if it could be obtained by 
modern industry, would bc^ of inestimable value to 
us in the administration of our republic, by teach- 
ing us .much that it would be safe to imitate, and 
prudent to avoid. 

These remarks upon the utility of some particu- 
lar branches of learning and science, which many 
among us affect to underrate, might be extended to 
an indefinfite length. They are however sufficient 
to show us that we ought not hastily to impute in- 
, significance to any subject of diligent and ardent 
speculation. The fact is that the same close afifin- 
i<|r wliich the ancients supposed, to exist among 
the muses, may be e*^Cended to the whole circle of 
arts and sciences ; and every benefit rendered to • 
any one member, has a tendency to advance the 
interest of the whole family. Let us consider, for 
example, the mechanical application of steam, 
from the first hint of the marquis of Worcester, in 
his Century of inventions, through all its gradual 
improvements, to those floating batteries which 
the genius of the late Mr. Fulton has contrived 
for the defence of our maritime cities, or to the 
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steam-boats which dow ply od the river Missis- 
sippi. . We here find that the discovery of a simple 
fact in pneumatics has,given rise to improvements 
in mechanics — in the military art— <^and in naviga* 
iion ; and to commercial and political conse-* 
qnences, that are important beyond all calculation. 

IndepeAdent t)f the general utility which every ^ 
branch of science may possess^ by its natural affin- 
ity and probable benefit to the rest, they are all in- 
dividually useful, by the exercise they afford to 
the intellects of those who pursue them. The 
mental discipline is nearly the same in every sub- 
ject which may be denominated scientific. They 
all accustom the mind to comparing and discrimi- 
nating — to generalization — and abstraction. They 
teach it to perceive analogies, and to invent illus- 
trations. At one time, to resolve what is compound 
into its constituent elements, and at another, to de* 
duce remote and complex truths from simple and 
undeniable principles — above all, they form habits 
of patient and diligent inquiry, of method and ar* 
rangement. Though different sciences furnish dif- 
ferent materials, the intellectual instruments and 
operations are, with little variation, the same. 

But admitting that any particuliar study was not 
attended with the advantages of public utility or 
individual improvement, and its sole direct benefiit 
consisted in the pleasure it imparted to its vota^ 
ries, it certainly is no small praise that by furnish- 
ing a harmless and interesting employment, it 
would cheer the dreary hour of sickness and soli- 
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tude ; it would afford a seeurity against the sedac 
tiuns of vice and the temptations to crime ; and 
would enable uniiappy mortals to elude those vain 
hopes of the future and bitter regrets of the past^ 
and the thousand black chagrins which idleness 
never fails to engender^ to beset even the most vir« 
tnous in their journey through life. In^this point 
of view the study of entomology, or conchology, 
or ichthyology, afford as venial an occupation 
as hunting, or fishing, or any other unprofitable 
pursuit. 

It is readily admitted that all human studies 
are not equally deserving of the encouragement 
they receive, and that some of them are carried far 
beyond the limits which a regard to pbblic or pri* 
vate utility would prescribe* If we would gradn* 
lite them according to their intrinsic importance, 
certainly we should place those highest which 
most concern the happiness of man; and of 
these, we would give precedence to. that branch 
which appertains to communities rather than to in- 
dividuals. <^ The proper study of mankind, is 
man/^ According to this standard, the moral sci- 
ence, including ethics, politics, and jurisprudence, 
would occupy the first place. Physics, including^ 
agriculture, chemistry, and natural history, the 
next: and the mathematical sciences, Uie last 
But though not all equal in dignity, they are all 
entitled to resp^ and are all indispensable td 
civiUi^d man. 
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Nor will it be deniecl that much of the time and 
talents which have been devoted to some less im- 
portant branch of science, might have been advan- 
tageoQsly transferred to others of more dignity and 
value. He who, like Leuwenhoek^ has had tlm 
patience to count the eggs in the roe of a herrings 
might.have passed his time, at least as agreeably^* 
in acquiring more useful information. But every 
human imrsuit is susceptible of abuse, and man 
ever has been prone to extreutes. It must also be 
recollected that by giving an undivided attention to 
a single subject, inore extensive and accurate 
knowledge will be obtained concerning it; and 
though the individual, enquirer may be a loser, the 
world is likety to be a gainer by this minute sub- 
division of the field of enquiry ; since the result of 
k year's labour may often be imparted iti a single 
hour. 

It may perhaps be objected that, as life docs not 
allow us leisure tocultivate every branch of learning, 
and to acquire every species of knowledge, it be- 
hoves us to make a selection of the most worthy, 
and devote ourselves exclusively to that. But 
there are many who by patient industry may make 
successful researches in natural history, or experi- 
mental philosophy, who yet would never attain pro- 
ficiency as statesmen or legislators, as writers or 
orators. How many lire now tlelving in the learn-. 
ed professions, who not only add nothing to the 
general stock of hunian knowledge, but who can- 
not comprehend what is already known^ and who 
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have with difficulty acqaired that portion of infor- 
mation which is necessary to ensure a livelihood ! 
That the number of this class should be lessened^ 
would certainly occasion no loss to the worlds and 
as certainly none to themselves^ in point of plea- 
sore or intellectual profit, if their occupations were 
"exchanged for others more suited to their capacity. 
In fine, as it respects the public, much of the time be- 
stowed in forming crude political theories — ^in acri- 
monious invectives— -in frivolous disceptations — 
might be more beneficially employed in invest!, 
gating the operations of nature, however minute. 
And as it respects the individual himself, it is a 
mere matter of taste whether he catches butterflies 
or squirrels — shunts deer or frogs— and traces the 
pedigree of a horse or the history of minnows. 
In either pursuit he may find equal interest and 
amusement. 

Every species of occupation or research, which 
may be properly termed scientific, has been vindi- 
cated upon the gener&l grounds that there is the 
closest affinity among the different branches of hu- 
man knowledge— that though they are not all 
equal in importance, some minds may pursue one 
with success, when they would fail in another — 
that where no public benefit can be derived, they 
are entitled to indulgence, as sources of innocent 
•amusement — that where they are pursued with 
more ardour than can be justified upon any of the 
preceding grounds, the instances are rare^ and that 
we must be content to put np with this liability to 
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•xcefis to which every good thing is incident — and 
lastly^ that this excessive devotion is no where 
more perceived, than in those studies which are 
iDost useful anddignified, and which are pursued 
by thousands, without advantage to others or them- 
selves, from the influence of vanity, or habit, or 
example. - 

There is, however, one consideration which is 
peculiarly applicable to the United States. From 
the nature of our government, we are, as has been 
observed, more invited to the study of politics* and 
legislation, and those branches of learning which 
qualify the possessor for the discharge of public 
offices. The honours and emoluments by which 
these are rewarded, operating as a bounty, give 
them extraordinary encouragement, and degrade 
all others below their appropriate rank. In these^ 
therefore, we are conspicuously deficient ; and fo- 
reigners, taking a partial view of our learning and 
science, are apt to judge erroneously of the whole, 
from the nnfavouimble opinion they justly form 
of a part. They find us but little acquainted with 
chemistry and mineralogy — ^not adapts in the high- 
er branches of the mathematics-*ihdifferent proso- 
dists — careless about the minutiae of classical litera- 
ture — and they regard us as a people inferior in 
intellect and native geniua^^ Nor are we altogeth- 
er free from a similar sense of inferiority. On this 
account then, it* would be desirable to see every 
branch of science and learning prosecuted and en- 
couraged. I would have a question concerning 
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the Greek accents digcMsed wiib all the laborioni 
research and critical acumen which could be dis- 
played at Oxford or Cambridge. For we shall 
never effectually wipe off the iUil>eral reproaches 
with which our iut^liectoal character has been as- 
sailed, so long as there is any branch of letters in 
which we shall manifest a decided infeiiority ; and 
until we are disenthralled from every species of 
dependence^ literary as well as commercial, wa 
shall not attain our proper portion of national res- 
pect. Beside excellence in the sports and pastimes 
of the mind, as well as in its more serious contesta, 
are to be valued, not for their intrinsic worth, but 
because supeiiority in the one would afford si just 
promise of superiority in the other* As the ease 
now stands a scientific treatise is quite a nrity^ 
and a dictionary of arts and sciences, eompose^ 
and not merely copied^ in the United States, is a 
literary phenomenon which we can never expect 
to behold, while there are so many among us wbo^ 
however limited their capacity or theatre of action, 
set up for statesmen and philosophers; and dis- 
dain to be any thing else. 
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• Mr. Maltuu$ has deterredly icqnired grtaft 
^wlebrity by bifl essay. oBpopulfttMiii* Ite great 
leading principle, that popolaUoii, wbieh baa a ccm* 
•taut tendency to iocrefse is always pressing on tba 
means of subsistence, which are lioiited, though it 
ba:d been often previously noticed^ and is indeed 
sufficiently ebviims, bad nisver before led to any 
important resalt, either of speculation or praer 
tiqe. This principle, developed and illustrated 
as it has been by Mr. Mallbus, has taught s^iive 
valuable lessons to the legislator. . It distinctly 
points out to bira tbf limito which nature has set 
to the numbers of ev«ry community : it proves, te 
him that all systems of poof Mwd and gpneral pUM 
of charity eventually incft^M^ the very ev»ts of 
which they afford a temporary mitigation : aud by 
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sbowing the real cause of a tbin w declining po[m- 
lation^ it teaches him to apply the ouly effectual 
corrective^ an increased facility^ of subsistence : 
and to avoid useless or pernicious remedies. . 

But the ingenious author, not confeut with this 
high praise, pushes his theory still farther; and, 
like all first explorers in a new field of speculation, 
probably too ru*. He endeavours to show that this 
pressure of population on its means of support 
occasions much of the misery and vice which exist 
in the world, and which consequently are not to 
be ascribed to human habits and institutions, bat 
to the predestined laws of nature. 

As this doctrine haQ an evident tendency to re-, 
eoncile us not only to the wretchedness to which 
the malss of ^mankind are but too probably doomed, 
but also ito nrach 4>lthBir depravity and vice $ and ' 
as it goes hv to place all governments on a level, 
or least to lessen our repugnance to one form and 
our estimation of anpther, its errors, if it be erro- 
neous, become important, and desierve refutation! 

Let us then see if there be not some ichecks to 
the increase of population which, where things are 
not fqreed ont of their natural channel by the laws 
or institutions of society, will prevent the numbers 
of mankind from reaching that point which pro- 
duces wretchedness and want : and whether ,the 
population, thus full but not redundant, may not 
consist with that degree of virtue and happiness 
which our present standards require. 
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It 18 undeniably true that in all countries favoor^ 
able to human health and abounding in the meant 
of subsistence^ population rapidljf increases^ and. 
that the rate of increase gradually declines aa the 
facility of subsistence diminishes^ until it ceases 
altogether. Thus popuUttion, which in America 
doubles in less than twenty.five years, increases 
slowly in Kurope, and is stationary in Asia : and 
hence too, the numbers of mankind are probably 
not greater now than they were two thousand 
years ago ; the increase in spme parts of £urope 
and America scarcely counterbalancing the vast de- 
|K>pulation which has taken place in other parts of 
Europe and in western Asia. Indeed at no greater 
^rate of increase than that which actually exists in 
the United States, the descepdants of a single 
eouple would, in seven centuries, amount to a 
thousand millions ; a number exceeding the high- 
est estimate ever made of the inhabitants of the 
whole earth. 

But while it is adoritted that population adapts 
itself to the circumstances of every country* and 
principally, to its quantity of food, it is denied that 
It large portion of the vice and misery which de« 
form the fince of society are the ^^ natural and ne* 
wessary effects of the tendency in all animated lift 
to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for 
it:'^* • . ' 

Against thia gloomy and disheartening pictova 
of the condition of man, I shall at^mpt to ihow 

* Malthas on Populatisn» page It* 
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NmU the tendeney to redniidaiit pepolaticm hts been 
gpreatly inagiiified by Mr. Malthus : thai wbea iho 
Ba(tofal coarse of timgfi h not disturbed by tko 
Mistakes of govemmeDC or the errors of national 
opinion^ the numbers will not reach a dangerou 
or aiischievous excess t that the stock of homam 
happiness is likely to increase with the increase of 
Bombers : that tbe utmost density of unforced po- 
pulation is not unfaToorable to that degree of 
Tirtue which is attainable in any form of society : 
and lastly^ that the vices and miseries which now 
prevail) precede the check arising from ioadequaey 
mt sqbsistencei and exist independently of that 
check ; and if these same vices and miseries were 
lo cease^ other checks^ that would be adequate and* 
uobjectionable^ would immediately and necessa^ 
lily take their place. 

If there, exists this universal propensity in the 
human species to increase beyond the nourish- 
Bient prepared for it^ theu the disproportion must 
be manifested either by an- insufficiency of food, 
or too great activity in the procreative pou ers. But 
the followiog considerations seem to show that nei* 
iher of these facts exists. * 

1. According to Mr* Malthos the checks to re« 
dundant population are vice^ misery and moral 
lestraittt. Mow there are no checks in the United 
States, except what our habits add manners im* 
pose, as is evinced by tbe rapid rate of our increase^ 
and eur known facility of subsistence. A single 
day^s labour in this sottoti7> will often procure 



the mmtis of supporting life for a week. Tbis state 
of thiags is indeed temporary aod pecaiilfti^ and is 
to be ancribed to our posseeiKng al/one and tb4 
same time, the useful arts and a fertile territory 
that is comparatively' vacant But it clearly shows 
that the vices aod misery which exist among os^ 
are not oecaiiiooed by the pressure of popalatioa 
on subsistence, but must proceed from causes ti^ 
tally distinct aod unconnected with it. 

If then vice and misery can exist here^ inde- 
pendently of the cause assigned by Mr. Malthas^ 
and no one has ever complimented us with an ex« 
emption from these incidents to the condition of 
feban, why may they not have the same origpn^ ia 
£urope and other parts of the world ? It would 
' rather seem that they are attributable 1o other 
causes which operate in both hemispheres alike— ^ 
to the misgovernment of human passions— to the 
influence of habits, n.anners and the institutions 
of society-*-* and to the uncontroullable laws of 
nature. 

8. In many countries in which there existo aa 
unusual difficulty of subsistence, there is no extra* 
ordinary degree of vice or misery, as is admitted 
to be the case in Norway, Sweden and Scotland) 
from which it would further appear that there is no 
such intimate connexion between the morals ot 
happiness of a country and its means of subsistenca . 
as has been supposed by Mr. Maltbus. 

8. In those countries in which there is a deMfe 
population^ and mush vise and wrotchodBess/aro 
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produced by the redut dancy^ this redimdancy it* 
self can Be fairly traced to seme migjadgiog rega. 
latioD, or absurd institution^ or prevalent error id 
opinioo. 

Thus in India Mr.. Maltbus shews that mar- 
riage is especially encouraged and even enjoined by 
their religious ordinances. And in Gbiua the ex* 
treme veneration which parents are sure of receiv- 
ing from their children^ even after deaths and some 
peculiar superstitions and opinions which prevail 
in that country, give an extraordinary incitement 
to marriage ; the effect of which most be te make 
the number of births greater than they would be if 
mep were left free to obey the dictates of natural 
prudence. Thus one error beg^ another : an ar- 
tificial redundancy produces an unnatural cor- 
rective. Let OS suppose these superstitious usages 
and opinions done away, and the. necessity of in- 
fanticide immediately ceases* 

In England toQ, a large portion of the people 
labour under a most grievous and afflicting poverty. 
But Mr. Malthus very clearly demonstrates that the 
paupers of that country are more numerous and 
wretched in consequence of its system of poor lawa. 
If the labouring class were not unduly tempted to 
marry and multiply, by the certain prospect of pa^ 
rish relief, their numbers would have been feweri 
and their labour of course better rewarded. Mor 
is this the only regulation which enhances the eviL 
To increase the profits of the landholders, all lbs 
•ther classes are eampelled to purchase com at a 
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mocb higher price than they coald procure it from 
abroad. And indeed the whole tendency of the 
government and institations of that country, is to 
favour an unequal distribution of property, and to 
throw too hea^7 a proportion of the taxes on the 
poor. If the products of the soil, industry, science, 
capital, and mechanical skill of Great Britain were 
suffered to distribute themselves freely and spon- 
taneously to every part of its population, the situa- 
tion of alt might be easy ; and a greater portion .of 
the means of comfort ' would probably fall to the 
share of an individual than in any other country of 
the globe; but as. things now are, a few riot in 
waste and profusion, while many suffer the ex- 
tremes of wretchedness. And if the number of 
inhabitants be considered too great for the effect 
that has been supposed, yet if those causes which 
stimulate the generative faculties into undue activ- 
ity were removed, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the population, which is now excessive, would be 
adapted to the comfortable subsistence of alU 

4. If Mr. Malthus's calculation of the overpow-^ 
ering force of the generative faculty w^re correct, 
' it would follow, either that a want of prudence and 
foresight in marrying would be responsible for the 
misery and vice which it would render neces- 
sary, for the preservation of society, or that those 
vices and irregularities by which redundancy is of- 
ten prevented, and which have hitherto been deem- 
ed vicious, would cease to be so, since they would 
parfoml a salutary, rather than a pernicious, part 
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in society. This would follow as certainly as that 
the act of taking away life, whicby in the case of a 
fetiow-citizen, is the most odious of crimesy be- 
comes praiseworthy and honourable in the case of 
an enemy. Imprudence in marrying and the pro* 
creation of illegitimate children, when pojpulaiion 
bas reached its acme^ would also be high crimes 
against the state: and if these excesses could not 
be prevented by fbe interdictions of the legislator^ 
th^n prostitutiiNiy or infanticide or whatsoever other 
check may be thought best, would, in its political 
expediency, lose the character of vice. 

But. neither of these facts exist. The venial 
light in which one of the bauses of pernicious re« 
dundancy, that is, imprudence in marriage, haji 
ever been regarded!, furnishes evidence, founded 
on the strong sense of self-presef vatien insUnetive- 
ly felt by mankind, that tfie act is not of that dan*- 
gerous and mischievous tendency which Mr. Mal-^ 
thus supposes. . We know of no c;ountry, however 
dense its population, in which jthe act of marriage 
witboot a ^ir, prospect of the means of rearing a 
family, has l^w conf^^id^red an offence against so^ 
eiety, or as vioUtijsg itny other, duty than the datj - 
tooftesself. .. ./ * 

- The odiuoiy :t»preovef, ; which is universally at- 
tecbed to thP99 vices supposed by Mr. Malthoi 
to be the natural corrj^if es of redunc|a|9cy, and 
which is as strong in papu^lWf coiintries as ip others 
famishes the same indirect, thojugh very persua* 
•ive argomeot, against their iie9e4sity. The com* 
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mon sense of mankind, and their quick ft^eling of 
all that concerns their preservation or welfare* are 
rarely so blind or inconsistent. Every where^ at 
least in Europe, prostitution and* irregular gratifi- 
cations are deemed infamous, and sometimes incur 
the severest animadversion of the laws. 

0. If the generative faculty is so much too strong 
for the means of subsistence which nature has fur- 
nished, how happens it that mankind have not 
been more stimulated to increase those means? 
The art of cultivating the soil is still unpractised 
in a considerable portion of the habitable globe^ 
and in those countries in which it is practised^ it is 
in a rude and imperfect state in much the greater 
part of them. Can it be believed, if inadequacy of 
subsistence were so fruitful a parent of human ca- 
lamity as Mr. Malthus represents it to be, that 
this art, which, by mnltipl ving the means of sus- 
taining life ten or twenty fold, presents such effec- 
tual relief, would not have be€5n resoried to — or 
being possessed, would not have been more di- 
ligently improved ? 

6. Again, if this faculty has such an excess of 
vigour and strength, why has population declined 
in some particular countries ? and why have spe- 
cial encouragements to marriage been at any time 
deemed necessary ? According to Mr. Malthus 
the effect of wars, pestilence, and the other great 
destroyers of human life is transient^, and the 
chasm they have made is soon filled up by the ever 

ready and active operation of the procreating fa- 

40 
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cn)ty. If this prinpiple has been powerful enough 
to have caused the invention of those arts which 
multiply the means of supporting life^ surely it 
ought to have been sufficient to have preserved 
them : notwithstanding which, many parts of west- 
em Asia^ of eastern Europe^ and northern Africa^ 
are far less populous than they once were. And 
as to bounties on marriage^ though legislators often 
are mistaken, and clearly were so in this instance, 
at least as to the means they used ; yet the fact of 
their resorting to any expedient proves that their 
population was declining, and seems to shew that 
the cause was of a moral nature, which might be 
corrected, and was not an inadequacy of subsist- 
ence, which was obviously beyond the reach of 
human controuL The lexpapia poppcea of the Ro« 
mans has always been ascribed by historians to a 
decline of population, though they have differed as to 
the cause of that decline, some attributing it to a 
gradual change of manners, and others to the civil 
wars. 

From these considerations it seems satisfactorily 
to follow that Mr. Malthus has greatly overrated 
the relative force of the procreating power. And 
when we recollect the various evils and calamities 
which destroy the human species, or prevent its 
further increase, under the most propitious circum* 
Stances-^that death and disease await man at every 
step of his pilgrimage through life— that he is of- 
ten the victim of his own ungoverned passions, or 
those of his fellow men : and, judging from all past 
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expetienee^ that war is as mach his natural state 
as peace — that in his progress in civilization the 
habits and manners which that state produces at 
once Aminish the procreative powers, and in vari* 
ons ways impede or counteract their operation— 
when we recollect these things we see the most 
satisfactory reasons why so ample a provision has 
been made for the continuation of the species; 
and are compelled to ailmire this further instance 
of the beauty and harmony of the creation, and 
to adore the beneficent wisdom which contrived 
them. 

. Let us now inquire whether those checks to po- 
pulation which spontaneously increase with itft 
density^ diminish the stock of human happiness oir 
virtue. 

The eflfect of agriculture and other useful arts is 
to multiply the means of subsistence, and conse- 
quently the human species : now as a country in- 
creases in population, its cities and towns naturally 
increase in number and magnitude ; and when it 
has attained fullness of numbers, more than one 
third of the inhabitants will be found to live in 
towns, not merely because they afford more facili. 
ties of subsistence, but because they also offer a 
better theatre for the gratification of the social pas- 
sions, and for the transaction of much of the busi- 
ness of life. 

Cities and towns, thus the result of civilization, 
afford the most effective and the least objectionable 
check to redundancy ; it being found that the natural 
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increase of the humao species in large towns is not 
sufficient to keep up their numbers, and that they 
musi receive constant recruits from the. country, to 
maintain even a stationary' population* ^ 

It will however be readily objected that the 
checks to natural increase in towns are vicious ha- 
bits or disease, that ia^ some form of human suffer- 
ing or depravity. There is without doubt more 
of disease in towns than in the country. This is the 
effect ofanimpurer air, worse water, unhealthy 
employments, and habits of indolence and luxury. 
But to Countervail this disadvantage they afford in 
higher perfection the pleasures of society. Here 
mind can communicate with mind. The varie- 
ty of surrounding objects furnisbesi occnpatton, 
and excites interest. The congregation of num- 
bers is of itself very gratifying to the social in- 
stinct. These benefits of cities and towns must 
be sufficient to counterbalance their disadvantage^, 
or we should not see so many persons voluntarily 
encountering the one for the sake of enjoying the 
other. 

But the diseases incident to cities are not the 
only checks to an increase of numbers within them. 
Whether it be owin^ to the imperceptible opera- 
tion of a less salubrious air, to indolence, toinflam* 
matory diet, or to w hatever other cau«j, certain it is 
that sterility among females is much more common 
in cities than in the country, and that we often see 
jmarried women in the former, apparently in the en- 
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joyment of perfect health, who are unfruitful : and 
but a small proportion who have large families. 

Let it not he urged that the diseases which are 
generated in cities and towns, and which fur- 
nish a check to an excessive population are among 
•the sorest evils which afflict humanity — that 
they thus afford a confirmation of Mr. Afalthus's 
great proposition, that man is doomed to misery 
and vice — and that a certain portion of these is ne- 
cessary to prevent the existence of a misery' more 
intolerable, and a vice more flagitious. 

In the first place it may be observed/that this 
evil of disease is not the necessary effect of ex- 
cessive numbers, biit of the voluntary confinement 
and inaction, the luxury and the dissipation, to 
which cities invite. These, and. these alone, are 
the chief causes of disease in European cities : but 
whatever may be the extent of the evil, as it is vo- 
luntarily encountered by many who could avoid 
it, it must be compensated by certain advantages 
which outweigh it. Many a one passes a gay and 
cheerful existence in the city, who would merely 
vegetate in the country, and would be unwilling to 
exchange the activity and bustle and increased 
sensatitin which are compressed within a few years 
spent in town for a far more protracted, though dul- 
ler, existence in the country. It is vain to say that 
this preference indicates a depraved and vicious 
taste. It is, however, and always will be, the 
taste of a large part of mankind, and on this occa- 
sion the gratification of their tastes and their bap. 
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piness are identified. The argprnent then standi 
thus : cities and towns afford a considerable, pw- 
haps an adequate, security against an excess of 
population. As they owe their origin and sopr 
port, not to the pressure of nnmbers on the means 
of subsistence, but to their intrinsic advantages^ 
the evils they produce are not attributable to this 
pressure. But e\ en if they were, yet as their recom*- 
mendations outweigh their disadvantages (evinced 
by so' many voluntarily going to them, or remain- 
ing in them,) the check they afford to redundancy 
is accompanied by an increase of human hap- 
piness. 

When it is considered that the proportion of 
every community which inhabit towns increases 
with the density ,of population, it seems possible 
that, whenever a country has attained fullness of 
numbers, the annual supply they may require will 
be equal to the annual excess which will be iiir- 
nished from the country. 

But it is not by means of cities and towns only 
that civilization impedes the natural prcgress of 
population. By the lan^s of most civilized nations 
a male is not master of his. actions before the age 
of twenty-one. Be is therefore not likely to mar- 
ry before that age, since the consent of his parent 
or guardian would rarely concur w}th his inClina^ 
tions, at an earlier period. In truth the duties^ 
civil as well as domestic, of the members of a civil- 
ized community, are so numerous and complicated^ 
and require so much Judgment and experioic^ to 
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diacliarge then^ that the term of minority must 
Becessarily be extended five or six years beyond 
the age of puberty^ and is sometimes extended 
much longer. But the sexual passion begins to 
operate from the age of fourteen to sixteen, (vary- 
ing according to climate^ temperament, and mode 
of living,) and in two or three years it is as strong 
of stronger than it ever is afterwards. Marriage 
thus postponed by the necessary poHcy of the laws, 
is further delayed from considerations of prudence^ 
avarice or ambition. Most men, in civilized soci* 
eties, forbear to marry until they can maintain a 
family in the style in which they have been ac- 
eustomed to live. A want of this sufficiency keeps 
many single, of whom some die before they have 
reached the point they had prescribed to them- 
selves, and some by habit acquire a preference for 
single life. In these cases it cannot be said that 
a want of mere subsistence limits the increase of 
the species, or occasions either the privation of 
connubial happiness, or those vicious indulgences 
which may be resorted to as its succedaneum : it 
is the want of thfi means of procuring luxuries, and 
of gratifying the artificial desires and new wants 
of civilized life, which in this way arrests the fur- 
ther multiplication of the species. These induce- 
ments to celibacy prevail both in town and country.* 
They have some ^ect in the United States, and 
were the principal cause of the celibacy in the Ro- 
man empire, during the reign of Augustus, which 
gave rise to the Papian Poppsan law. 
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But Vhere marriage U long delayed, from wbat^ 
ever caiise^ an illicit intercourse between the sexeg 
seems to be the too probable consequence. The 
venereal appetite seems to- he too strong to be con- 
trouled by any thing short of reli«;ious interdiction, 
and even this often proves inefficient. If then man 
cannot indulge this ruling propensity, according 
to the laws of society, by marriage, they will seek 
its gratification by temporary connexions; and 
hence will natorally arise infidelity to the mar- 
riage bfed — prostitution — exposure of children — 
vicious education— crimes against nature — enerva- 
ti(i»n — disease, and every species of degradation and 
wretchedness This frightful catalogue of suflTering 
and depravity seems to show that civilization, so 
far as it delays marriage, is productive of vice, and 
that cities, by some of those very circumstances 
which constitute their strongest attractions, are re- 
motely prolific of human misery. 

To this charge against civilization it may be an- 
swered, that if the virtue of continence can be effect- 
ed in youth, during the very susceptible term of their 
minority, by precepts of morality ftnd other arts of 
education, then a further restraint may be easily 
supposed to exist when the same virtue bas been 
strengthened by habit ; and the adult, now entire 
'master of his own actions, more thoroughly feels 
his dependence on society, and his duties to- 
wards it. 

These remarks are confined to the male sex, 
because experience shows that a life of virtuous 
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celibacy is very practicable to the other sex. If 
the differeoce which seems so strikingly to prevail 
between the sexes be owing to different habits and 
education, rather than a sexual difference of tem- 
perament, there is then a check to redundant po- 
pulation which is altogether adequate, and which 
is perfectly consistent with purity and morality. 
And if it can exist, we may hope that it will exist, 
whenever the vis medicatrix of society is left free 
to operate, and the circumstances of the country 
require it 

But if this degree of virtuous forbearance be 
deemed hopeless and visionary, then indeed is 
civilization responsible for the mischiefs of that 
promiscuous intercourse which results from the 
delay of marriage beyond the age of puberty. And 
without meaning to deny that the evils are few or 
insignificant, yet it must be insisted that they are 
more than redeemed by the benefits which civili- 
zation confers. We have seen that if cities, the 
fruit of civilization, favour some vices, the\ also 
encourage particular virtues, and that they aug- 
ment the stock of human happiness. They possess 
their peculiar comforts and pleasures : they excel 
in manufactures and science ; they exhibit more 
taste and skill in all the arts, useful and ornamen- 
tal; and attain superior proficiency in most that 
gives to life either dignity or embellishment. It 
was the opinion of that cool and sagacious observer^ 
David Hume, that the people of England had be« 

come more moral in the eighteenth, tbaa they had 
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been in the sixteenth century : and Mr. Malthut 
seems to aduiU that they have improved in <^ mor- 
al restraint'' within the last hundred years ; though 
it is known that, in that period, cities have received 
great accession of numbers, and wealth and luxuiy 
have made still mote considerable advances. It 
should moreover be recollected that incontinence 
and a promiscuous intercourse are at least as fre- 
quent, if not as mischievous in savage^ as in civil- 
ized life. 

It thus appears that, whatever may be the vieea 
and miseries which counteract the propensity ia 
mankind to increase too rapidly* they are produced 
not by the limited means of subsistence, but arise 
from the laws and manners of civilized society ; 
since we find them to be nearly the same in the 
United States as in Europe : and such as they 
are, that civilization amply atones for them by the 
vast addition it makes to the numbers of the hu- 
man species, without detracting from the sum of 
comforts and pleasures which fall to the lot of 
each individual. We may even go farther and 
say that it probably increases them. Its immense 
benefits may be estimated by comparing the con- 
dition of the present population of this country with 
that of its original iuhahitants. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the savage hunter had a less coin- 
ibrtabie, and more precarious^ existence than a citi- 
zen of the poorest class among us ; and that by 
means of agriculture and other useful arts, the 
square mile which a&rded a doubtful sustenance 
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to a single human being Ihen^ maintaim now in 
comfort and abundance fifty, and can easily main- 
tain twice or i^hrice as many more* If it%e 
objected that we are now in that middle stkte whicli 
is equally remote from the miseries of rude and 
of civilized society, and which is consequently 
most propitious to easy subsistience, to moral ha- 
bits, and happiness ; yet, admitting this to be true^ 
it is believed Ihat the humblest class in Europe 
would not suffer by a comparison with the Indian! 
of this continent, as to the means of comfortable sub* 
sistence. To object then to the vicious consequent 
ces of a. delay of marriage, (even supposing them 
to be inevitable,) is to object to civilization itself^ 
and to the pleasures, the comforts, the virtues it 
brings with it, and to its prodigious multiplication 
of human life : which is as reasonable as to refuse 
to sow a fertile field with grain because the requi-« 
site culture would produce a further quantity of 
tares. Surely we may put up with the additional 
alloy which is mingled with every thing hnman^ 
for the sake of the far greater good with wbieb it 
is associated. 

But besides the checks to redundancy Which 
are the necessary consequence of civilization, there 
are others which are common to every stage of 
society, and which, in some form or other, imply 
misery or vice. These may be classed under the 
heads of famine, disease, wars, and irregular gra- 
tifications. Let us give to each of them a brief 
eoa^ideration. 
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One of the most obvious evils to which a dense 
population seems exposed, is a scarcity from aa 
o^asional failure of crops. The causes of the 
multiplication of the species operating steadily and 
forcibly, it may seem probable that the numbers 
would in time reach that point which was equal 
to the ordinary means of subsistence j in which 
case, whenever the country suffered an extraordi- 
nary failure of its crops, most persons would suf- 
fer considerably, and numbers must actually perish 
from want* There are however many favourable 
circumstances to shield a community from this 
evil. In civilized countries there will always be^ 
in ordinary times, a much greater consumption of 
the materials of human food than is necessary to 
the comfortable support of life. In such commu- 
nities there will be a rich and a poor class. The 
ricii will for the most part use in waste. They 
and their retainers will consume a profusion of ani- 
mal food which has been produced by the consump* 
tion of a much greater portion of vegetable pro- 
ductions. They will also have a number of horses 
and dogs kept for the purposes of pleasure or show. 
Human aliment is also extensively consumed for 
the purpose of manufactures, as in breweries, dis- 
tilleries, starch and the like. Here is a fund on 
which the community may and will draw in times 
of scarcity. It would seem impossible that any 
considerable numbers cduld perish by famine, in a 
country supporting a large number of horses which 
had been fed qq grain. By reducing the allow- 
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tpce of the horse one half, as we know can safely 
be done, food enough is saved for five or six ho- 
man beings. It si>ust also be remembered that a 
dearth in one region islilcely to be compensated by 
abundance in some other ; the quantity produced 
in each year, taking all parts of the earth together^ 
being probably very nearly the same. And the 
vigilance and activity of commerce will commonly 
be sufficient to transport the excess of one country 
to make up for the deficiency in another. We must 
also take into account the improvements which are 
daily taking place in agriculture and the useful 
arts, by means of which food may be more certain- 
ly produced, more effisctually preserved, and be 
transported from place to place with more celerity 
and ease. 

All these considerations lead us to the belief that 
famine, or the want of mere sustednace, will not 
be among the consequences of a full population : 
or, in other words, that the population of the world 
will never be so great that the means of comforta* 
]>le subsistence will not be equal to the supp^^rt of 
every part of it, in the most unfavourable seasons. 

It may however be objected that the pressure of 
scarcity will fall altogether on the poor, inasmuch 
as the rich, which comprehends the landholding 
class, will always supply themselves first with 
what is required for their own consumption. But 
it most be recollected that the labour of the poor 
is indispensable to the rich. Without it there 
would be nothing whereon they could expend their 
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wealth after it was acquired, nor could they in fact 
acquire it. The price of this labour naturally is as 
much provisions as will sup^iort the labourer with 
an ordinary family. It is true that in times of sear* 
city, as his price is generally in mooey^ he will be 
able to purchase a less quantity of provisions with 
the wages of his labour, but this reduced quantity 
will he sufficient for his necessary purposes. With 
less he could not work, and without his work nei* 
ther the wants of luxury nor the cravings of avarice 
could be gratified, /fhose then who possess abun- 
dance must also retrench somewhat of that wbicb 
they can spare* Their hoi ses and dogs which have 
hitherto consumed much which was fit for human 
sustenance will consume less. jOoarser food will 
be substituted. An increased frugality and care 
will be general throughout the community : and 
although the pressure may bear most heavily on 
the poor, yet it wifl bear more or less upon all. If 
a process somewhat different from the one here 
mentioned, and less favourable to the poor, is ob« 
served to take place in the populous countries of 
JSurope, it is to be recollected that there the^ laws, 
made by the wealthy few, in various ways increase 
tlie dependence of the labouring class; and that 
we are inquiring not so much into the actual ope«- 
ration of certain evils in checking redAindancy, ae 
into the necesaitj/ of their operation. 

Epidemic diseases are also occasional agents ia 
thinning the ranks of the human species. But 
they commonly arise from occult physical causes. 
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often beyond the knowledge of man, and always 
beyond his cuntroL Uometimes indeed tbey are 
the effect of too condensed a population ; but even 
then they are very seldom to be attributed to a 
scarcity of fiiod. They have prevailed as frequent- 
ly and as extensively in Uie United States, where 
there is a superabundance of provisions, as in any 
part of Burope. Nor are there many instances of 
disease among individuals, from the want of actual 
sustenance. The poorest of the poor in Europe 
seldom have so scanty an allowance of food as falls 
to the lot of the Arab of the desert, and the latter 
is said to be distinguished for bis health and Ion-, 
gevity. It cannot then be said that this calamity 
is the necessary effect of the tendency in the hu- 
man species to increase beyond the nourishment 
prepared for them : though, in common with all 
modes of natural death, it must always have a share 
in keeping up the equilibrium between population 
and the means of subsistence. 

War is another of the modes by which a rednn- 
dancy of the human species is prevented. But 
since the irruption of the northern tribes of Europe 
on the more fertile regions of the south, they hava 
scarcely ever been caused by an inadequacy of 
aobsistence. They are almost always produced 
by the ambition of princes — by rivalship in com- 
merce — by court intrigues — by envy or dread of a 
neighbouring power — and now and then by sympa- 
thy with one of the parties in some national dis- 
pute. To suppose that the facility of recruiting 
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meDy which scarcity or any other public calamity 
may occasion, has any agency in producing war, 
is not consonant to reason ur experience. Every 
war which has afflicted Europe for the last century 
has proceeded from one of the before mentioned 
causes : and separated as we are from the nations 
of the old continent, we have twice been in conflict 
with them, and as often with the Barbary powers. 
The only effect of a greater difficulty in filling the 
ranks of an army, wuiild be to make the force 
gomewhat weaker ; and according to the proverb 
that " war begets poverty, poverty peace,'' it will 
^nerally be found that a nation is never so 'able 
or so billing to engage in hostilities, as in a sea- 
ion of prosperity. So long then as men are un- 
der the influence of selflsh or sinister passions, so 
long may nations be expected to quarrel and fight ; 
and some portion of the procreative power will be 
expended in filling up the chasm which this scourge 
of mankind may create. 

As to those vicious habits and irregular gratifica- 
tions by which an intercourse between the sexes is 
either rendert^d unfruitful or prevented, they have 
been shewn to arise principally from the delay of 
marriage which commonly takes place in civilized 
countries, and can scarcely ever be traced to the 
want of subsistence. They are more frequent and 
more strong among the wealthy than the pmir. 
Occasioned, however, by a bad discipline of tho 
passions and a faulty education, they do not seem 
beyond the hope of removal. 
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Bot shoulrl more improved systems of eciacation 
among the rich, and a more general diffusion of iti 
advantages to the poor, greatly lessen^tbe vices and . 
irregularities which arise from inconiinehce, no in* 
jurious accession of numbers would he the conse- 
quence ; for such a change, effected solely by a 
better government of the passion$>, necessarily im- 
plies an increase of that effectual and unexception- 
able corrective, or check to redundancy, which Mr. ^ 
Malthns calls moral restraint. Do away these vi* 
cious indulgencies, and the same self-denial, the 
same virtuous forbearance will regulate marriages 
by the ability of each individual to provide for a 
family the comforts and enjoyments suitable to his 
condition in life. 

It thus appears that, of the great agents in pre- 
venting or destroying life, famine is not likely to 
exist in a nation that is at once free and civilized-^ 
epidemic diseases ate beyond human controul— 
wars and the vice? wMch indulge the sexual pas- 
sion without rendering it fruitftil, ma^ be traced 
to the predominance of ill regulated passions : if 
these can be subdded, then also will the procreat- 
ing power be checked ; and if they cannot, then • 
the same power is not too strong to counteract the 
moral and physical obstmcti«>n8 to a further in» 
crease; and the remedy which nature has provid- 
ed is precisely equal to the evil she has created. 

If the foregoing views be correct, the result 
geems to be, that mankind will rapidly multiply 
^hera subsistence is easily obtained^ as in Ameri- 
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ca : that as a country increasea in density of nom* 
bersy and improves in civilization^ checks ^to rer 
dundancy also increase, independent of the grei^ti»r 
difficulty of subsistence, until they are sufRqienk 
to keep Its population stationary : that although in 
the present state of society, these checks are oftea 
misery and vice, in some form or other, yet theso 
evils are accompanied, and more than redeemed, hy 
the benefits which civilization confers *t that nona 
of them, except disease, seem beyond the reach of 
human remedy, and if we could ever hope to see 
them abolished, then the virtuous selfrcontrool 
which their abolition necessarily implies, would 
exactly adapt the numbers of every commumigr 
to its means of affording them comfinrtable sub* 
dstence. 

There are some passages in the essay on popu- 
lation which seem not to conflict with the eonsola- 
tory view here tftken of the human condition. 
But besides that the general dr|ft of the work is to 
«:^hibit a most dreary and discouraging pidure of 
human, society, if Mr* Malthus did not mean to 
contend for the undue force. of the power which 
• gives life, compared with the means of sustaining 
it, what is the position which he means to esta- 
blish ? To say that man is urged by his passions 
to excess, and that if he does not restrain them by 
prudence^ he incurs the guilt of viee^ or the punish- 
ment of misery f is certainly very true^* but is as 
eertainly too obvious a truth to require the princi- 
pal part Qf a quarto volume of facts and acgument 
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It 18 but repeating those axioms of morality wbicb 
are applicable to every otber passion and propen- 
«ity • Thus the love of ease most be checked either 
by the virtue of industry^ or the miseries of pover* 
ty will ensne, or the vices of theft, fhiad and injus- 
tice must prevent them* So too, anger, if not 
checked by the virtues of self-command and for- 
bearance, will be followed by the misery of repent- 
ance, or the vice of doing wrong and mischief to 
Others. 

As moral restraint would afford a sufficient se- 
curity against the mischief of redundant popula- 
tion, the author's theory furnishes no satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Godwin's system of morals, as it 
was intended to be, since by that system, the requi- 
site degree of moral restraint is supposed to be 
clearly attainable.* In his zeal to expose one er- 

* This remark proceeds not from the favour witii which the . 
author yiews Mr. Godwin's theory of morals. When that 
▼isionary system was more in vogue than it is at present, it 
^ras with him matter of objection and regret that Mr. Malthus 
had not giren it a more conclusive refutation ; and it seemed 
to him that a'direct and satisfactory answer to the new system 
•f ethics, might have been derived from the moral laws of our 
ilature. Godwin's theory pre-supposes principles which do 
not exist, and which wbuld not be well fitted to advance indi- 
vidual happiness, though they did— he is mistaken in his prin- 
ciples, and were they even right, his reasoning would bs 
Mse. Man is impelled to action by his feelings and pas- 
8ions,4Uid by diem akme. His reason is merely an instm- 
flient £oir tiieir use. These passions and feelings are princi- 
pally selfish,, but in some degree sympathetic. These some- 
what regulate er modify the former, which, however, chiefly 
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ror, Mr. Malthas has fallen into another, if not ai 
repugnant lo reason, yet probably still more mis- 
chievous. For the belief that men are dpomed, by 
the force of impulses too strong to be resisted, to 
a degree of vice and misery from which they caa 
never ope. to disenthral themselves, is calculated 
to damp all generous ardour and virtuous enter- 
prize ; and, by depriving man of every hope of me* 
liorating his condition, to add another evil to those 
which he already endures. It furnishes also a 
plausible and ready excuse to bad governments, by 
vhich they may more ea««ily reconcile themselves 
and their subjects to their own improvidence, their 
ambitious pr«>jects, and their frigid indiflference to 
human suffering. 
( It is curious to observe that the tendency of both 

direct his actions : and it is by obeying this regulated self* 
love that man can, in the be^t possible mode» advance hif own 
happiness : for this primary passion points to it 9» truly and 
invariably as the needle to the pcile. Our sympathies may be 
deadened; our self love never can. Our sympathies may be 
mistaken in what will gratify another ; our self-love can Jie* 
Ter be deceived in what will please ourselves. And so long 
as sympathy for others is subordinate to love for one's sel^ 
the happiness of individuals will be greater, when every roan 
bf nds his efforts to gratify his own feelings^ selfish and sjm- 
patheticy than if they were directed to the general good, 
which he can neither so well understand, nor so much regard* 
In a word, our pui^uit of happiness, the great trasiness of lifie^ 
like every other business, is managed with greater diligence^, 
better judgment, and more success, when every manacts for 
himself, than if he merely acted as the member of an ex* 
tensive partnership. 
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flieid tUeories 19 at variance with certain leading 
opinions of their respective authors, Mr. Godwin^ 
in whom nothing of a spirit of devptton can be per* 
oeived^ gives the most cheering and consolatory 
picture of the state of man ; and by insisting on 
his admirable capacities for happiness, consis* 
tently with the moral laws of his nature, and 
.the physical laws of the creation, he virtually 
pleads with great force for the beneficence of the 
author of his being. While Mr. Malthus, who 
seems to be most thoroughly impressed with a 
sense of a benignant and sXiperintending Provl-* 
dence, gives a dreary and hopeless picture of the 
destinies of him for whom all things were created^ 
aud represents him as doomed by the predomin- 
ance of his passions, and the unalterable laws of 
nature, to irremediable wretchedness and vice. / 

Is it that our speculations on moral subjects are 
influenced by the peculiar temper of those who en- 
gage in them ? Human life and all that concerns 
it, is chequered with good and evil-^with objects 
to love or to hate-^-to inspire aversion or desire, 
and while the timid and atrabilious loefc chiefly to 
the one with dread or dislike, the sanguine and 
enthusiastic regard the brighter parts of the scene 
with the flattering eyes ol hupe and satisfaction. 

Mr. Godwin^s extravagant estimate of the unre- 
mitted and illimitable improvement of human soci- 
ety, and Mr. Malthus's gloomy exhibition of man^ 
struggling for a wretched and precarious existence^ 
and only achieving his object at Ae expense •f 
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his virtue^ seen to be of ibis character* Tlie» 
very different hypotheses agree however in this: 
by traascending the sober mediocrity of troth they 
have acquired an imposing air of originality^ and 
fake a stronger hold of the imaginations of nieh; 
than the sonnder, bnt more unpretending, theoiy 
which lies between them» 



Since the preceding pages were sent to the press^ 
the author has seen Mr. Godwin's enquiry concern* 
ing population^ in which, for the purpose of reAit* 
ing the theory of Mai thus, he endeavours to shew 
that the increase of numbers in the United States 
is not the effect of natural multiplication^ but of 
migrations from £urope. 

If Mr. Godwin had notbeeti disposed to distmst 
an hypothesis which contradicted the opinion that 
had generally prevailed on this subject, there were* 
authentic facts^ exhibited in his own wortL, Wbidi 
ought to have shewn him iU fallacy. 

Thus, in our increase in twenty years from 
8,0B9,a26 to 7i9^9i90B the proportional increase 
from 1800 to 1810, is almost precisely the same as 
that from 1790 to 1800, which conld not have been 
the ease, unless migration had also increased ia 
the same proportion. But this was so Ur from be«' 
jbg the fact, that, daring nearly half of the last 
period of ten years, emigration from £aro^ wa« 
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idniMt entirely stopped by the total sospention of 
•uV commerce from 1807 to 1810 inclasive. 

Besidet, Mr. Godwin might ^ave seen that our 
black popahition had increased almost in the same 
proportion as the white, though there were no 
migrations whatever of this description of persons^ 
and no importations except in the state of South 
Carolina* ., 

Bat the late census must remove the doubts of 
the most sceptical on ^is subject. That docu- 
cqment^hews the number of foreigners in the Unit- 
ed States not naturalized, to be S8,68r. Now as 
ft residence of Ave years is indispensable to natur-^ 
l^liz^ition, this number must include all foreigners 
who have migrated to this country for the last five 
years. But it is well known that many foreigners 
do not comply with the solemnities^ Which the law 
makes indispensable to citizenship, for several 
yefirs after their arrival, and some (as females and 
common labourera) not at all ; consequently, this 
pumber must greatly exceed the number of those 
who have resided here five years* If we suppose 
the excess to be equ^l to* the number of children 
bom of emigrant females, (and it is probably much 
larger) then double the existing numl)er of foreign* 
ers, or 107,874, will give us the total accession 
to our numbers from migration, for the last ten 
years ; which is not quite one ^nd a half per cent, 
on our' whole population, and something less than 
Dr« Heybert, in his statistical annals, had previa 
ously estimated it. 
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It if! not a little remarkable in this great contn- ^ 
versy, that Mr. Godwin, instead of denying fafcte 
which were susceptible of almost mathematical de. 
moDstration, should not have perceived that Mr. 
Malthus's theory, so far as it admits <^ moral re- 
straiot'^. to be an adequate corrective of the vice 
and misery caused by redundant populatioo, agrees 
with, rather than contradicts the (4odwenian sys- 
4em— that so far as it denies the probably existence 
of a suiBcieut degree of thiH moral restraint, it is a 
mere peiitio prine^pii ; it assumes the only fact io 
question between them — and that Mr. Malthus'e 
own book favours the probability of sneh moral 
restraint, by shewing a further necessity (derived 
from the beneficeqce of the deity and the economy 
of nature) for the future dominion of reason to 
check the strong propensity of mankind to increase 
beyond their mean of subsistence. 

It would seem as if both of these distinguished 
disputants had been so engrossed with the details 
of disciplining and arraying the numerous forces 
they have brought into the field to settle their 
memorable controversy^ that neither has seen the 
Tantage ground for assailing his adversary, whiek 
a single coup ^oeil would have pointed out. 
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Jiidison, his style, S2, 36, isr. 

Mison^ Mr. his theory, 190. Conhtnrerted, ib. True « to 
sublimity, 906. 

•%ncttttttre, slow of improyement, 2, Its state, an arg;uiiieni 
against the pressure of population, 515. 

«^inertcan Literature^ its present inferiority, 41. Causes, 44. 
Academical instruction possessed by few, 26. Professors 
inferior, 45. Inferiority in poetry, A7. Study necessary 
to genius, 48.* Marshall's life of Washington, 49. Letters 
of Curtius, f 0. Influence of public opinion of England, 52. 
Demand for English literature, 53. Cities -encourage lite> 
rature, 53. Success in painting, 56. American legislators, 
57. Federalist, ih. Diplomatists, 59. Eloquence, 61. 
William Pinkney, 62» Science of medicine, 68. Occasional 
decline of literature, 64. Literature of Scotland, 65. Of 
Ireland, ib. Genius not exclusive gift of any country, 56L 

AncienU, their modes of instruction, 97. Their writings mod-* 
els of style. 103. Their exquisite taste, 116. 

AUiquities, the utility of theit study, 297. 

Architecture^ influence of the Grecian, 1 09. Causes of its au- 
thority, 110. I tility, ib. Columns, 111. Porticoes, 112. 

' Beauty, ib. Variety, 113. Plinths, 114 Attic base, 115. 
Exquisite taste of the Greeks, 116. Representation of Hope, 
ib. Abundance of marble, 117. Eflect of religion, 117. 
Mexicans and Peruvians, 118. I^he beautiful forms not ex- 
hausted, ib. Influenee of liabit, 120. Respect for the an- 
cients, 121. Capitol in Washington, 122. In Richmond, 
123. Why innovations not attempted, 124. The influence 
probably permanent, 125. 

4a 
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JMs, encmiraged hj dengity of populattoiit TS. Cmmenoii 
among theni» 74. 

Jltlantie States, their maritime character, 9. Can alone man a 
naTj, 11. Their naval power strengthens tiie Union, 14» 

JkUhurity, its influence in architecture, 121. 

Banks of eircidoHon, olgections to them, 209. Accidental 
cause of opposition, 210. Their effect in circulating cur- 
rency, 210. Adam Smith's opinion, 211 Home^ib Cur- 
rency increased in the United States by banks, fll. On vhat 
the quantity of mopey depends, 212. . Specie not the only 
medium of exchange, 2 1 S. Time required for m<mey to dif- 
fuse itself, 214. United States require a continual increase 
of currency^ 215. Effect of banktf in depreciating the cur- 
rency, 216, They increase the prices of some articleit, ^18. 
Depreciation of the predous metals, ib. Their encourage- 
ment to trade^ 219* Invite to orertrading, 2^1. Their effect 
in increamng consumption, ib. The power and influence 
ihey g^ve, 22ft. This may be greatly diminished, 22S. Re- 
strictions to be imposed on them, 225. Common error in 
their charters, 226. Recapitulation, 227. Caases of com- 
mercial embarrassments in the United States, 228. Exports 
stopped by war, 8x., ibu Suspension of cash payments, ib. 
Consequent depreciation, 229* Resumption in 1817, ib. 
National prosperity, 230. Change of balance of trade, ib. 
Consequent deficient circulation, 281. General distress, 
5252. Diminished product of mines, 338. E&ct in western 
states, ib. Attributed to banks, 284. Advantages of paper 
over precious metals, 235. How far the banks re^onaible 
for embarrassments, ib. Their late prudence, 286. Ponci- 
pies which ^ould govern them, 237. 

Balance of Trade, favourable in 1816, 228. Change» 230. 

Banff JSTotes^ excessive emissions, 228. Subsequent deficiency, 
231. Their advantages over gold and silver, 235, 

Beauty9 assisted by simplicity in dress, 30. In architectnr^ 
112. Difierent theories of visual beauty, 169. Mr. Aliaon^ 
17a The oiganic pleasures of the eye^ 171. Cwstitoasts 



tf wualbMity. 172. Beisetod lig^ ib* Mr. Bitfkfe'a 
beauty of MBOothnesa, 174. Of colours* 176. Eftct of as* 
sociatioo, 176. Burke's opinidn of delicate colours* 177. 
KibstMMrg Review* 178. Examples of beau^ of coloiira* 180^ 
A youth who was couched* 181. Of forms, 182. B»mples. 
183. Of vafiety* 185. Examples* 185. Two species* ib^ 
The rase, 186. lllustratioiis of the preceding prinoiples* ib. 
Beattiy*oftheh«maiispeeies*188bMedifiedbycoiigniitgrsa4 . 
propriety* 19 1. Female beauty independent of aationai 
teste, 192. Of hottsies and ships, 193. Physical beauty 
often centtreUed, IM Moral epithcils, 195. Prunary and 
derivatiYe pleasures confounded/ 196. Example, 197. Plea- 
Sure of sense enhanced by reflexion* 199. Of difierent senses 
graduated* 900. Increased by eultivatioii,aoi. Meet cC 
ftmiliarity* 801. Of mental specalation* ib. Pleasure of 
memory and imaginatioa enhanced, 204. Mr. Alison's the* 
ory true as to sublimity, 206. 

Chahenge of Francis I. 243. . 

Charter$t Common error of tiiose of banks* 229. • 

CMnm, how population is forced there* 310. 

Gttks, favourable to literature* 53. A check to popnlafiQB*315. 
The vices they cause considered* 316. Fsmales less pro- 
lific in them, ib. Why they cause duMses* 317. Their 
inconveniences compensated by advantages* 31 7« 

Otin2u«Hmi,it8nnmerousbenefits*78r321. Us effects en feudal 
manners* 253 The value of honour* 269. Prevents redun* 
dant population, 315. Cities* iJk- Prolongs term of minority , 
518. Adds to artifieial wants* 319. Compensates fior the 
evils of promiscaeas inl^coarse* 322. 

eiamcal MdueatioMt farmer estimation of classical learning* 
88. Arguments urged against its utility* 90. Exevdass all 
the (acuities, 91. Compared with other studies, 93. Ob* 
jection considered* 94. The exercise afforded by translat- 
ing* 95* Otgection Crom example of the ancients* 97. Few 
have attained eminence without it, 99. Shakespeare* ICK). 
Cannot be substituted by modent languagse* 102. Direct 
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adTanteges at classical leanung, ib. Writiiigs of aDcients^ 

105. Translations inadequate, 104. EspeciaUj in poetry, 

106. The occupation it affinrds, lOf • 

CoUeges, small number in United States, 44. Tlieir profes- 
sors, 4£f. 
Cbtotrs, a source of beauty, 176. Prismatic, ib. Red the most 

pleasing, 177. « 

Commeree has always preceded naval power, 8. Its great ex- 
tent in atlantic states, 9. 

GonsHtuents, their interests oug^t to prevail, 274. Commonly 
nnderstfind their interests, 875. Will seldom abuse the 
power of instructing, £78. Regard general as well as load 
interest, S8S. 

Cunsumpiion increased by banks, 2S1. How eflfected by taxes 
and loans, 164. 

Contrast^ its effect in architecture, 114. A constituent of 
beauty, 186. 

Cttpeley, his merit as a painter, 56. 

Density of Popuiation, effect of more or less, 67. As to na- 
tional defence, 68. Less favourable to invasion, 68. Occa- 
sionally favours conquest, 69. National wealth, 70. Fine 
arts, 7S. Morals and happiness, 75 Hume, 78. Same 
sufferings in deii«e population attributable to governments, 
81. Moderate density most desirable, 82. 

JDepreeiation, how far produced by banks, £16. Great during 
suspension of cash' pay ibents, £28. 

JHpUnnatigts. character of American, 60. 

Diseoies, seldom the eilfect of excessive numbers, 307. On^ of 
the checks to population, 316. Not caused by difficulty 
of subsistence, 8£6. The evil compensated, iU Beyond 
buman control, 329. 

IHtmemberment, supposed causes in United States, 5. Its inju- 
rious effects, ib. Most ibjurious to western aitates, 6. They 
will not be the first to seek it, 14. Injurious to all the 
states, 15« 
JDryrfetti his censure of rhyme, 899. 
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BueUifigf oSbpring of modem manBerB» 949. Viewed diSer- 
entlj by opinion and laws, 250. Its origin, 351. W hy it 
continues^ ib. Challenge of Francis I. ib. -Personal inter- 
course, 254, feense of injury quickened, ib. No legal re* 
dress, ^5, The claims to redress, fl57. Abuses of the 
custom, 258. Prohibitory laws. 259. The most efficient, ibi 
The law may be repealed, 260. Cannot eradicate revenge^ 
262. 'May change its mode, 164. If successful, the advan* 
tage doubtful, 269. Considerations applicable to United 
States, ib 

Bdtication, academical, very limited in the United States, 44* 
Its first object, to improve the faculties, 41. Exercise its 
best means of improvement, 97. See Classical Education* 
May promote the virtue of continence, 320. 

EUcti&ns^ their modes show the obligation of instructions, 
285. 

Eloquence^ its character in the United States, 61« Their ora- 
tors, 62. Its general cultivation imparts a character to our 
style, 161. 

England, the influence of its opinions and fashions, €2. Her 
poets, 64. Supposed increase of happiness and virtue, 84. 
Her population forced, 310. See Great Britain* 

English Language, its future diffusion, 21. Its improvement 
and changes, 158. See 8tyU* 

English Oardening, recommended by simplicity, 29. Not 
suited to many parts of the United States, 30. 

Epidemic Dissases, not caused by difficulty of subsistence, 
S26. 

Europe, influenced by the increase of the United States, 21. 
Hereafter affected by the growth of our manufactiires, 22^ 
Its superiority in literature, 41. Effects of its dense popu- 
lation, 80. Influence of example in duelling, 2b6. Compa- 
rative increase of its population, 307. Their comparative 

. happiness, 323. 

Exercise, Its agency in improving the faculties, 92. Afforded 
by classical learning, 97. Ought not to be abridged, 97. 
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JE^, in what diffewnt from othiwr orgftna of senae, t71. »• 
susceptibilitj of organic pleaaorej ITflL fifefe faotily* Ite 
pleasures the weakest, dOO. 
Ftmine, Its dangier diminiahod^ SS& 
tederalist. Its merit» 58. 
Females, their conditioii meliorated, 267. Less prolific ttci- 

ttesy 3 16. Their auperior continence, 5S1, 
Feudal System, The manners it prodneed, 2S8. Ii«d to Ae 

practice of dueUtng, 953. 
Kite Arts, encouraged by density rf population, T^. How far 

successful in the United States, 56» 74. 
Fore^ Xattg^tto^os, not taug^ in Greece^ 87. la Borne, 98. 

Utility of their study, 996. 
France, her advancement in science and arts, 64. 
Frai^Un» merit of his electiical discoveries, 56a 
OaUaHn, Mr. his opinion on amount of exports, SI. 
Chniiis* defence of American, 41. Not peculiar to coontiy, 6& 

See Ameriean Literature* 
Oentleman, whence the idea derived, S53. In what its ehar^ 

acter consists, 954. 
CHbban, character of his style, 166. 
Ctodfrefi^s ^tutdrant, valuable invention, 56. . 
Oodwin, his opinion of £ngliah style, 159. Hia system of 

morals, 331. His answer to Malthus, 394* 
Brammar Schori, the gymnaakim of the mind, 95. 
ereat Britain, her population increases with ours, 9SL Ex- 
tent of her literature, 41. Influence of her fashions in the 
United States, 5 1 . Her advancement in science and ata, 64. 
Predictions concerning her debt, 1S7. Her expenditure has 
^ increased with the debt, 146. Causes, ib. Principal cause, 
149. Her sinking fund, 1^0. Her population forced, 310. 
Qn^s, their introduction of literature into Italy, 88. Not 
taught foreign languages, 97. The prevalence of their arehi- 
tecture, 109. itscauses^ 110. Their exquisite taste, 116. 
See Architecture- * 

tbMt^ its influence in architectuee, 119. 
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Amtftofi, JUMmuhTt a specimen of American geniuB, 59. 

BoKauTy in what it consists* S5d. Similar in effects to mora- 
lity, 266. The reasons for cberishiog it in the United 
8tates»269. 

Anne, his opinion on the tfect of civilization, 78, 84, S2L On 
psper cvrrency, 21 1. 

ImagifuUion^ works of the most lasting, 20. Its pleasures often 
excited by visible objects^ 171. Example, 197. They en- 
, banco the pleasures of sight, 199. And are enhanced by 
them, 204. 

Mndia. how population is there forced, SIC 

Atnovo^ion, not attempted in architecture, 1 22. 

Instruciian$ to ReprfstntaHvea^ their bmding force not settled, 
273. Not an important practical question, ib. Interests of 
constituents ought to prevail, 274. Understood by them, 9,75. 
Representative liable to party feelings^ 277. The right of 
instructing seldom exercised, 278. Never intentionally 
abused, 279. Whether the delegate represent his district or 
the whole community considered, 280. He best understands 
the interests of his district, ib. Most likely to consult them^ 
281. The only uniform rule, 282. Local interests often 
the same as the general, ib. Inference from modes of elec» 
tion, 285. Representative distinguished from a judge, 286. 
Indefinite nature of public good, ib. Representative same 
as other agent, 287* May sometimes assume the responsi- 
bility of disobeying, 288. 

Irdani, its small number of poets, 65. Its claims to geni« 
ns,ibf 

JoAiuon, Dr. his Ramblor, S2. Lives of the Poets, ib. His 
progressive improvement, 48. His opinion of the advan- 
tage of rhyme,- 240. 

Jonson, his testimony concemiog Shakespeare, 101. 

LawSy their incongruitywith opinion as to duelling, 250. Af- 
ford no redress for mere insults, 255. Their most elKcacious 
prohibition, 259. Liable to repeal, 260. They cannot eradi- 
cate revenge, 262. May change its mode, 264. They gra- 
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dually operate on opinion, 266. Do not eamly change mao- 
ners, 267. 

Lex papia pappcea, iDconsistent with the supposed tendency in 
mankind to increase 314, 319. 

Liberty, beneficial in government, religion and commerce» S2. 

Light, reflected, a primary source of beauty, 172. fixampleSy 
173. More grateful than emitted light. 176. 

Literature^ See Jimerican LUnature. Future diffusion of the 
English, QO. How affected by densitity of population, 72. 
A resource against idleness and vice, 83, 106. Classical, 87« 
Some branches not much cultivated inthe United States, 290. 

Local interests, when properly understood, the safest guide for 

the representative, 280. Best understood by him, ib. He is 

, most likely to regard them, 281. Their intimate coonexioa 

with general interests,. 282. Their protection aimed at faj 

modes of election, 285. 

Loans, compared with taxes, 132. Most favour accumulation, 
137. The same as taxes to a certain extent, ib. Why re- 
sorted to, 138. Not more impoverishing than taxes, 139. 
How continued ad infinitum^ 143. They lessen die value 
of former debt, 146. Character of, when made by citizen^ 
154. 

JIfaUhuSf vulue of his essay on population, 305. His theory 
pushed too far, 306. Tendency of mankind to increase, 307. 
This not necessarily the cause of vice and misery, ib. No 
checks in the United States except from manners, 308. 
Vice not according to dilKcuI^ of subsistence, 309. Facti- 
tious causes of redundancy, 310. In India, China, England, 
ib. Imprudence in marriage how regarded, 311. Vices not 
more tden^ted in populous countries, 312. Slow progress 
of agriculture, 313. Occasional decline of population, ibu 
Procreative power overrated, 314. The effect of the checks 
to population, considered, 315. Cities and towns, ib. Ob- 
jection to cities, considered, 316. Females less prolific.in 
them, ib. How they cause diseases, 317. This evil com- 
pensated, i|i>. Civilization prolongs minority, 318. Adda to 
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artificial wants, S19. Effects of delaying marriage* 330. 
Continence increased by education, ib. Civilization com- 
pensates for its evils, 321. Opinion of Hume, 323. Some 
checks common to all stages of society, ib. Scarcity con- 
sidered, 334. Epidemic diseases, 326 War, 328. Vicious 
habits, ib. In one view his theory a mere truism, 330. in* 
sufficient answer to Godwin, 331. His theory repugnant to 
some of his sentiments, 334. Godwin's answer considered. 
S34. 

Mmnerst duelling the offspring of, 249. Their state under the 

feudal system, 252. Modem, imply and occasion great self- 

• respect, 254. Not easily changed by laws, 267. Benefits 

of modem manners, ib. Are perhaps preserved by duelling^ 

271. 

ManufaeiureSg their future progress in the westem states, 19. 
Now supplied from Europe, 21* Effects of future change, 
22. Can succeed only in a dense population, 70. Their 
effect on national comfort, S3. 

Marriage^ argument against Malthus from imprudent marria- 
ges, 311. Delayed by civilization, 318. Consequences of 
delay, 320. Not necessary, ib. May be compensated, 321. 

MarshaU, Mr. His Life of Washington, 49. His reasoning 
powers, 50. 

MUhenuUies, their study does not exercise the faculties, 94. 
The higher branches not much cultivated in the United 
States 290. Their connexion with other knowledge, 285. 

Medicine^ the advancement of the science in the United State*, 
63. May be assisted by botany, 272. 

Mineralogy^ its utility, 295. 

Mississippi^ importance of its navigation, d Can be protected, 
Only by a navy, 8. Its banks will afford a scite for future 
national metropolis, 17. A part of the country it drains the 
future Flanders of the United States, 29. 

Modem Languages, their study not as improving as that (rf the 
classic, 102. 

Music, recommended by its simplicity, 29* 

44 
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JifkHmud DMs. their origin, 128. Their immediate operation, 
isal Have lead effect in increasing consumption than dimi- 
nishing production, 1S4, Why loane resorted to, 1S8. Tbey 
show past opulence ratiierthan future weakness, 140. Their 
limits, ib. Increased ability to bear them, 141. How pos- 
sibly increased ad injtnitum, 143. Practical difficulties, 145* 
Whence the increased ability of Great Britain to bear her 
public debt, 146. Sinking fund, 1 50. Consequences of dis- 
charging public debt, 15S. Corollaries respecting them, 158. 

M'tBOumml defence, how affected by density of population, 68. 

Mlatural HisUyry, utility of its study, 298. Objection answer- 
ed, ib. 

Jfewspapers^ indirectly contribute to false taste in style, t&L 

JWrtcwy, an example that vice is not in proportion to difficnlty 
of subsistence, S09. 

Paper Money, in use in America before the revolution, 215. Its 
increase during the suspension of cash payments, 228. Its 
advantages over specie, 235. That issued by banks the best, 
ib. See Banks of Ciretdation. 

People, their right to instruct their representatives, fTS. They 
understand their own interests, 27'5. They never abuse 
the power, 279. Can enforce obedience, 285. Ilieir will 
the only standard of public good, 287. 

Finkney, fPilliam, his character as an orator, 62. 

Pleasure, the sum of it increased by civilization, 79, 822. The 
eye as susceptible of it as the other senses, 170. That of 
vision the weakest, 200. Its chief source through die senses* 
See Beauty* 

Poetry, causes of its inferiority in the United States, 46. Scot- 
land, 65. Ireland, ib. Its charm often in mere expression, 
105. Modern not more difficult than ancient, 245. Soaie- 
times assisted by the difficulties of rhyme, 247. 

Papulation, its increase in the United States; 2. In Europe, 
21. Effect of increase on manufactures, 22. See BensUy 
of population. Its n'ltural increase, 367. No checks in the 
United States except from manners, 308* It has not a ten- 
dency to a pernicious redundancy. See MaUhus. 
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Treeiom MdaU^ an indirect cause of improyeoient to PeniTi- 
ana and Mexicans, 118. Not the sole improvements of ex* 
change, SIS. Inadequate supply in the United States, ftl5« 
Bank paper their best substitute, 235. SeeAinArs* 

Printing, its success in the United States 57. 

Frvereatian, its power overrated by Malthus, 308. The prin* 
cipal source of increase in the United States, SS4. See 

FuhUcdMs. SetMaUmaliM^ 

PtAlie goodf diffiu^nt opinions of men concerning it, £U. Tbt 
will of the people must determine, ib. 

Fublic opinion^ influences the laws, and is influenced bythem^ 
£66. 

FuUie speaking, its character in the United States, esu Its 
prevalence influences the style of writing, 161. 

BeJUeted light, one of the chief sources of .visual beauty, ITfL 
More grateful than emitted light, 176. 

Mq^eseniaHves, their relative duty to their constituents, 97S. 
See Ashmetums to Rq^resenMives. 

Sevenge, why tolerated in cases of insults, 158. The laws 
cannot eradicate it, 266. 

W^UniBf practised though condemned, fSS. Dryden, ib. Dr. 
Johnson's explanation, S40. Wherein the pleasure consists, 
341. Objection as to the ancients considered, S43, Its in- 
conveniences not greater than its advantages, d44. Are lesi 
than they appear, £45. Poetry of the ancients, £46. Some- 
times invites to carelessneto, £47. Suggests new thoughts, ifai 

JKose, in what consists its beauty, 186. 

BussiOt of greatier extent than the United States, 16. A con- 
sequence of its sparse population, 69. 

Scientific pursuits, change of taste relative to tiiem, £89. Why 
less cultivated in the United States, £89. Connexion be- 
tween difierent branches of knowledge, £90. Botany, £91. 
Katural history, £98, Mineralogy, £95. Matiiematics, ibb 
Foreign languages, £96. Antiquities, £97. Example from 
steam engine, £98. They improve the mind by exf rcisc^ £99» 



Are an innocent occupation, 300. Scale of importance of 
different duties^ ib. Thej sometimes indulge to excess, SOL 
Some can observe accurately who cannot reason profoundly, 
ib. Consideration in their favour applicable to the United 
States, SOS. 

fBkotland, example that vice and misery are not in proportioii 
to difficulty of subsistence, ^9T» 

Beat of government, probable removal to the Mississippi, 16. 

Separatunu See IHsmemberment 

Shakespeare, no example against the value of classic learning, 
loa Unskilful in rhyme, 946. 

Ships, their appropriate beauty, 19d. 

Simplicity, its natural progress in taste, 25* Why essential 
to our pleasure, S7. Its effect in music, 27. Architecture, 
S8. Fiinting, 29. Oanlening, 29. Exception as to the 
United States, 50. In dress, ib. Style, ib. Dr. Johnson, 
S2. As essential to beauty is sublimity, 94. \^liy some- 
times it is not solicited, 35. Good cause for some decline of 
it in language, $7 It is essential to all objects of taste, 38. 
Conspicuous in the works of the ancients, 104^ 1 16, 161. Of 

. diction, 165. i>f thought, ib. 

Sinking fund, its character, 1 50. How far useful, 151. Like 
the fly wheel in mechanics, ib. 

Smiihf Mum, his theory of a division of labour applicable only 
to a dense population, 70. His opinion of the effect of bank 
paper controverted, 211. 

Steam Engine, shows the important consequences of scientific 
discovery, 298. 

Stewart, his merit as a painter, 57. 

StockholderSy how this class is formed, 138. Do not all belong 
to the idle class of society, 1 57. As much richer as the rest 
of the nation poorer, 141. Regard prudence of bank direc- 
tors more than justice, 22 4 

Style, Its progressive changes, 157. English, when most per- 
fect, considered, 159. Causes of its corruption in the United 
States^ 161. Imported books, ib. Neglect of classics, ib. 
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• : Cultiration of eloquence, ib. Newspftpera, 1 6S. eonstittt' 
eats of » good stjie, 163. Simplicity of diction and thought, 
165. Impertioencies, 166. Gibbon, ib« False taste checked, iU 

Sweden, furnishes an argument against the theory of Malthus^ 
307. 

Tojres, different species, 131. Their operation on national 
wealth, 133. Compared with loans, 136. They lessen con* 
sumption j 1 36. Stimulate to industry, ib. Their continual 
increase same as a depreciation of money, 171, Those of 
Great Britain partly paid by other countries, 148. 

Theory ofMaUhus, controverted, 3G5. See Mdthus. 

Tkumpstm, John, his early maturity of talent, 50. 

DranslaHons, their value as intellectual exercises, 95, Not 
substitutes for their classic originals, 104. Always read with ^ 

less interest than the originals, 106. 

Unitjh, its value to all the states, 5. Particularly to thb west- 
em states, 6. Its probabfe permanence, 15* Its bonds ap- 
ly only to the country east of the Rocky Mountains, ib. 

IThi^ecfiSi^a^s^ their increase of population, 2. How fareflfocted 
by enumeration, ib Their extent no cause of disunion, 15. 
Probable removal of their seat of government, 17. See Ues- 
finy of the United States Best taste for their pleasure 
grounds»30. Inferiority of their literature, 41. Their col- 
leges, 44, Poetry, 48. Genius for mechanical inventionsy 
55. Painters 57. Diplomatists, 59. Eloquence, 61. Me- 
dicine, 63. Their thinness of population secures from con- 
quest, 68. Exposes to invasion, 69. Its effect on national 

wealth, 70. Literature and the arts, 7S. Morals and hap- I 

piness, 73. Beneficial effects of their denser population, 85. 
Classic learning peculiarly valuable to them, 104. Danger 
of corruptions in style, 161. Unsettled opinion as to banks, 
S09, Their currency increased by banks, 215. Error in 
their bank charters, 2S6. History of their commercial em- 
barrassments, 388. Views of duelling particularly applicable '\ 
to them, S69. Have not yet settled the force of instructions 
to representativesj S73. The doctrine most congenial to 
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their gOTernment, 288. Uaefiil knowledge motft cultifited^ 
£90w Peculiar coDsideration-in favour of scientific atudies* 
S03> No checks to their population but from manners, S06« 
SS2. Diseases as prevalent there as in Europe, SIT. Their 
wars,S28. Godwin'serror as to their increase, SS4. Shown 
to arise from procreation, SS5. 

War, advantages and disadvantages of dense population m 
regard to it, 68. The United States will in time be litde 
exposed to it, 270. Not caused bj inadequacy of subsist- 
ence, 327. Example from the United States, S38. 

fFettem states^ their peculiar interests in preserving the Union* 
6. Unable to provide a navy, 8* The probable seat of future 
metropolis, 16. Their progress in manufiiu^tures, 19. Moat 
affected by deficient supply of currency, 333. Their insuf* 
ficient remedy^ S33. 

IFissI, bis merit as a painter, ^7. 



NCKTE. TheimperfeetrapervNioii^hiditlietnaiorwMaU 
tb the printing of the preceding pages, mint aeeonQtCormany emvt in pone* 
tiiitioii, and the foUowing 

BREATAs 

^3?^ the note, for «Sr— 90" read, ST JO. For « 36-75,^ read, 36.71!. 

For « dS— 18,» read, SS.IS. 
38. For « moat,*' raid leart. 
37. For <' temparate," read, temperate. 
54. For " ooontrymen," read, eountiymaa. 
65. For « Johnson," read, JonMn. 
73. For '* soUtaiy,** read, salatuy. 

96. ARer << dancing,** insert fencing. For ** remains," raad, remain. 
117. For ** richer and maturar beanty and sveetaess," read, rieher beantjr 
and matnrer sweetness. 

190. For ** nor/' read and. 

153. For <* eorrolaries,'* read, eoroOarfes. 

178. For " says," read, rays, 

186. For f* sweet,** read, sweets. • 

195. For <* metaphyneal,** read, metaph ori cal. 

SSi. Fer <* moneys ought,** read, money sought. 

235. For « are,** read, bctog. 

S54. l>de ( . ) and sabstitate( -* ) 

970. For « lends," read lend. In note, ibr ** rrigns,** read, reign. 

396. For « Godwenlan,** read, GodiMan. 
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